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If  you’re  interested  in  National  adver¬ 
tising  in  Chicago,  we  can  get  it  for 
you  —  retail 

Chicago  sun-Times 
Chicago  Dally  Hows 


Source:  Media  Records 


In  Los  Angeles,  more  persons  15  and  older  read 

In  Los  Angeles’  mighty  Standard  Metropolitan  Area, 
the  Herald-Examiner’s  total  audience  is  1,427,000  of  which  879,000  read  no  other  daily  newspaper!*  This 
exclusive  audience  is  greater  than  the  total  readership  of  all  the  daily  newspapers  published  in  Utica, 
Scranton,  and  Galveston  COMBINED!  Important?  Yes,  these  exclusive  readers  are  a  key  part  to  the 
Los  Angeles  market  picture— the  vital  part  successful  advertisers  don’t  overlook. 

More  proof  of  the  real  power  in  America’s  No,  2  market  has  been  recorded  in  “Profile.”  Authentic, 
accredited  data  .  .  .  facts  which  clearly  underline  the  Herald-Examiner’s  claim  to  leadership  where  it 

counts,  readership  where  it  pays.  ‘  Profile  of  the  los  Anfeles  Market "  Only  los  Angeles  newspaper  audierKe  study  made  in  consullatKin  with  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation 


only  the  HERALD-EXAMINER! 


LOS  ANGELES 


HERALD-EXAMINER 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

LARGEST  EVENING  CIRCULATION  IN  AMERICA 
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It  takes  a  great  paper 
to  cover  Boston’s  big  spenders 
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Sure,  there’s  a  paper 

that  covers  about  1/3  of  Boston 


. . .  and  there’s  another  paper 
that  covers  about  1/3  of  Boston 


but  the  Herald/Traveler  covers 
the  1/3  you  can’t  do  without. . . 
Boston’s  big  spenders. 


(It  takes  great  sports  writers  to  get  ’em 
and  the  H/T's  got  ’em) 


H/T  is  first  with  middle  and  upper  income  families . . . 
the  people  who  make  more  and  spend  more 

Proof:  Herald-Traveler  readers  own  more  cars, 
buy  more  gas,  tires;  have  more  credit  cards. 

(Source:  N.  T.  Fouriezos  Study,  1 963.) 


H/T  is  first  with  retailers ...  the  people  who 
really  know  where  the  money  is  in  Boston 

Proof:  In  1964,  the  Herald-Traveler  carried 
1,700,000  more  lines  of  retail  advertising 
than  any  other  Boston  newspaper. 


(Source:  Media  Records,  1964.) 


Every  paper  has  readers. . .  the  HERALD/STnit^clcr  has  spenders 


Represented  Nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
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It  wasn’t  fashionable  in  1929  for  Southern  news* 
papers  to  demand  tough  anti-lynching  laws.  Nobody 
favored  it  but  few  voices  were  raised  in  real  determina¬ 
tion  to  end  barbaric  “justice”. 

THE  VIRGINIAN-PILOT  was  determinef  It 
spoke  out;  it  helped  create  a  climate  for  Virginia’s 
anti-lynching  law  sponsored  by  Governor  (now  Sena¬ 
tor)  Harry  F.  Byrd.  It  received  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1929  for  helping  to  do  that  job. 

Three  decades  later  it  wasn’t  fashionable  in 
Virginia  to  oppose  the  “massive  resistance”  laws 
designed  to  close  down  every  public  school  in  which 
a  negro  child  was  admitted.  THE  VIRGINIAN - 
PILOT  thought  this  course  to  be  futile  and  disastrous. 

It  said  so,  many  times,  almost  alone.  It  was  severely 
criticized  but  ultimately  its  view  prevailed.  So,  in  19^ 
it  was  awarded  another  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Frankly,  most  of  the  PILOT’S  editorials  are  not 
that  controversial.  But  it’s  good  for  any  community  to 
have  an  editorial  page  with  the  ’guts’  to  win 
unpopularity  contests  occasionally. 

THE  VIRGIHIAH-PILOT 
and  LEDGER-STAR 

Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 
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MAY 

10- 21 — Editorial  Paga  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar,  Amarican  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  '  ’ 

11- 12 — Michigan  Press  Circulation  Managers'  Workshop,  Kellogg  Center, 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

12- 15 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Golden  Triangle  Motor 
Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

12- 15— Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Editorial  Executives,  La  Cosa  del 
Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

13- 15 — National  Convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Editorial  Car¬ 
toonists,  Washington,  D.C. 

13- 15— Journalism  Institutes,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis, 

14- 15— New  England  Press  Association  and  New  York  Press  Association. 
Holiday  Inn,  Lenox,  Mass. 

14-15 — Upper  Midwest  News  Executives  Conference,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  School  of  Journalism.  i  [ 

14-15 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  University  Park,  Pa. 

14-16 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  The  Claridge 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

14- 16— Indiana  APME  spring  meeting,  Madison. 

15—  Minnesota  AP  Newspaper  spring  meeting,  St.  Paul. 

15-16— North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Oceana  Motel.  Atlantic  Beach. 

15- 16— Alabama  Associated  Press  News  Council  &  annual  meeting.  Crescent 
Motel,  Decatur. 

16—  New  Mexico  AP  managing  Editors  Association,  La  Fonda,  Santa  Fe. 

16-17 — Kansas  AP  newspaper  spring  meeting,  Wichita. 

16- 19— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  The  Castle, 
Bermuda. 

17 —  New  England  AP  News  Executive  Association,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel, 
Boston. 

17-19 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Edgewater  Inn,  Seattle,  Wash. 

17- 21— International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)  Munich. 
West  Germany. 

18 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Mass. 

18-19— I  owa  APME.  Des  Moines.  | 

20— UPl  editors  of  North  Carolina,  Piedmont  Motel,  Lexington. 

20 — New  Jersey  Associated  Press  meeting,  Nassau  Inn,  Princeton. 

20- 23 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  w 

Empress  Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C.  ■ 

21- 22— Missouri  AP  publishers  and  editors.  Downtowner  Motel,  St.  Louis. 

21- 23 — Photojournalism  Short  Course,  University  of  Illinois.  Urbana,  III. 

22- 23— Oklahoma  AP  Editors  Association,  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Sequoyah 
State  Park. 

22-23 — Ohio  AP  Society  of  Ohio,  Toledo. 

22- 23 — South  Dakota  newspaper  members.  Mitchell. 

23- 26 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Lido  Beach 
Hotel,  Lido  Beach,  Long  Island. 

24- June  4 — American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations  and  Pro¬ 
motion  Seminar.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

25- 30— International  Press  Institute,  London. 

27-29— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Chinook,  Yakima. 

27— 29— Carolina  Press  Photographers  Association  16th  Annual  Southern 
Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Hotel  Wade  Hampton,  Columbia. 
S.C. 

28 —  Canadian  Press  Central  Circuit  meeting,  Windsor,  Ont. 

29 —  Canadian  Press  French-language  meeting.  Montreal. 

29 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  William  Hilton  Inn,  Hilton  Head. 

29 — Arkansas  AP  Association,  Hot  Springs. 

JUNE 

5-  Canadian  Press  East  regional  meeting.  New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia. 

6- 9 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Concord  Hotel.  ^ 

Klamesha  Lake.  N.Y. 

7- 8 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  Associated  Press,  Westbank  Motel,  Idaho  Falls. 

7-18 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminar  (news¬ 
papers  under  75,000)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

10-12 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi. 

12 — Canadian  Press  Ontario  regional  meeting.  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

16- 19 — National  Editorial  Association  80th  annual  convention  with  Texas 
Press  Association,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas. 

17 -  California  AP  Editors  Council,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

18- 19 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  sponsoring  Editors 
Conference,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 
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JANN  &  KELLEY,  INC. 

NOW  REPRESENTS  NATIONALLY 
THE  HAMMOND  TIMES 


The  Hammond,  Indiana,  Times,  evening  or  Sunday,  will  con¬ 
tinue  available  to  advertisers,  on  an  individual  basis,  $.35  per 
line,  flat. 

The  Gary,  Indiana,  Post-Tribune,  also  represented  by  Jann  & 
Kelley,  Inc.,  and  published  within  the  same  metropolitan  mar¬ 
keting  area,  also  remains  available  to  advertisers  individually, 
$.35  per  line  flat. 

Effective  June  1,  1965  both  the  Gary  Post-Tribune  and  The 
Hammond  Times  will  be  offered  to  advertisers  on  an  optional 
unit  basis  at  $.63  per  line  Daily  or  Sunday.  Circulation  Eve¬ 
ning  over  133,000.  Sunday  nearly  136,000. 

Similar  Unit  Rate  Savings,  plus  Frequency  Bracket  Discounts 
will  apply  on  Color  Comic,  Hi-Fi  and  Spectacolor  Advertising. 

National  Advertising  Depts.  of  both  the  Gary  Post-Tribune  and 
the  Hammond  Times  will  be  centralized,  c/o  Gary  Post-Trib¬ 
une,  1065  Broadway,  Gary,  Ind.,  under  direction  of  Robert  R. 
Kelly. 

A  Single  Major  Mefropolifan  Market 
A  Single  Centralized  Natl,  Adv.  Dept. 

A  Single  National  Advertising  Manager 
A  Single  Advertising  Order 
A  Single  Advertising  Invoice 
A  Single  National  Adv.  Representative 

Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 


New  York 
Kansas  City 
Dallas 


Chicago 

Minneapolis 

Atlanta 


Detroit 

San  Francisco 
St.  Louis 
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Edmond  P.  BARTNETT,  who  retired  from  the  Netv  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  after  fifty-one  and  one-half  years 
as  a  New  York  City  newspaperman  (three  decades  as  city 
editor  of  the  Netv  York  Sun)  was  honored  by  20  of  us  former 
Sun  editorial  men  at  a  dinner  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club. 
Malcolm  Johnson,  now  with  Hill  &  Knowlton  and  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  in  1949  while  he  was  a  Sun  writer  (for  a  crime- 
on-the-waterfront  series),  spoke  for  all  of  us  when  he  asserted: 


,  ^  FIRST  PRIZE  _ 

$5000.00  ^ 

D.  W.  Stevenson 
Crush  International  Inc. 

Evanston,  Illinois 

SECOND  PRIZE 
$1000.00 
Jay  Heller 

J  Honig  Cooper  &  Harrington 

Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 

THIRD,  FOURTH  and  FIFTH  PRIZES  —  $500.00  EACH" 

Arthur  N.  Snyder.  Jr.  Bob  Jones  Walter  R.  Silbersai 

Doremus  &  Co.  Campbell-Mithun  Young  &  Rubicam  1 

New  York  5.  New  York  Minneapolis.  Minn.  New  York.  New  Yo 

SIXTH  PRIZE  SEVENTH  PRIZE  EIGHTH  PRIZE 

$100.00  $100.00  $100.00 

W.  E.  Dempsey.  Jr  Frank  Carvell  Emil  Tacovsky 

Bill  Dempsey  Adv.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.  Campbell-Ewald  Ci 
Memphis  16.  Tenn.  Philadelphia  6,  Pa.  New  York.  New  Yo 


**Technic»lly,  or  officially,  it  may  be  true,  as  reported  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  that  Edmond  P.  Bartnett  has  retired 
after  half  a  century  as  a  newspaperman.  But  some  of  us  know 
better!  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  worked  for  him, 
and  with  him,  during  the  memorable  years  he  was  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  and  in  the  esteem  we  hold  for  him,  ‘Bart’ 
can  never  retire. 

“Bart  was,  is  and  always  will  be  the  ideal  city  editor.  As  such, 
he  was,  and  is,  as  different  as  night  from  day  from  the  largely 
mythical  stereotype — the  cynical,  callous,  profane,  snarling  city 
editor  who  is  always  yelling  to  his  reporters  to  ‘get  the  story,  or 
else’^— the  kind  of  newspaperman  that,  thank  goodness,  now 
seems  to  exist  mostly  on  the  television  screens  of  the  late,  late 
shows. 

“We  know,  to  be  sure,  that  Gty  Editor  Bartnett  could  be  stem 
and  exacting  when  necessary,  but  in  a  quiet,  authoritative  way. 
We  know  that  he  was  always  fair,  always  remarkably  patient  and 
tolerant  of  our  shortcomings.  He  was  so  unfailingly  kind,  so 
fiercely  loyal  to  his  staff  that  he  hated  to  believe  anything  ill 
of  anyone  even  though  some  of  us  often  deserved  the  worst! 
Bart  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  raise  his  voice  to  exert  his 
authority  to  get  his  job  done  fpiietly  and  efficiently.  1  don’t 
know  of  anyone  who  can  remember  ever  seeing  him  lose  his  head 
either  in  anger  or  excitement,  regardless  of  the  provocation. 

“Outwardly,  Bart  could  be  very  austere,  indeed.  But  even  the 
youngest,  greenest  cub  soon  was  able  to  penetrate  this  protective 
mask  and  see  that  the  mask  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  hide  the 
feeling  of  a  tender-hearted,  sentimental  and  warmly  imdcrstanding 
man. 

“Bart,  we  are  grateful  for  what  you  taught  us  as  newspapermen, 
for  helping  us  to  be  better  reporters,  writers  and  editors;  for  the 
wise  counsel  you  gave  us,  for  your  encouragement  and  for  your 
patience  and  kindness.  But  most  of  all,  we  are  grateful  to  you 
for  being  a  friend.” 


— Rep.  Claude  Pepper  (D.-Fla.)  was  in  the  Miami  News 
building  and  introduced  himself  to  the  chief  librarian.  “How 
do  you  do?,”  he  asked.  “I’m  Claude  Pepper.”  “How  do  you 
do.  Congressman,”  she  replied,  “I’m  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson.” 
The  Congressman  stared  a  moment,  hut  only  a  moment,  and 
said:  “The  name  is  quite  familiar.”  .  .  .  From  another  resort 
comes  a  note  from  John  Raymond,  who  has  moved  to  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  copy  desk  from  the  Boston  Traveler: 
“Winters  here  are  a  touch  milder  than  Boston,  not  to  mention 
the  hula  girls,  palm  trees,  exotic  drinks  served  up  in  coconuts 
and  bikinis  that  dot  the  beaches  like  sand  fleas.  There  are 
even  rumors  around  the  Islands  that  there  are  49  other  states, 
but  no  one  has  gotten  around  to  checking  it  out  yet.  Maybe 
I’ll  make  that  my  project  for  next  year.  Right  now  I’m  suffering 
from  galloping  lethargy,  acute  ennui,  general  lassitude,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  ‘Islanditis.’  Delightful.”  Despite  his  lazy  daze, 
he  manages  to  write  such  heady  heads  as  “Dowm  on  Her  Cluck, 
Sick  Chick  (iets  Lift  to  Guam”  (about  a  pet  hen),  “Beard  Wins 
by  a  Whisker”  and  “Sally’s  .35-25-.35  Adds  Up  To  61.” 


$1,333,431,833.00  represents  the 
total  retail  sales  during  1964  in 
Metro  San  Jose  (Santa  Clara  Coun¬ 
ty).  Ad  folks  from  around  the  world, 
after  analyzing  the  rapid  growth 
pattern  of  Metro  San  Jose,  made  a 
“Calculated  Guess”  on  this  figure. 
Shown  above  are  the  10  prize  win¬ 
ners  who  guessed  the  closest  KEEP 
YOUR  EYE  ON  FAST-GROWING 
METRO  SAN  JOSE  .  ,  .  YOU  MAY 
BE  A  WINNER  NEXT  TIME. 

To  Win  Sales  In  Northern  California 
Point  Your  Advertising  Dollars  At 
The  BIG  MARKET _ Metro  San  Jose 


Isn’t  It  The  Truth? 

From  editors  to  copy  boys 

There’s  one  thing  sure  these  days 
They’ll  all  do  better  work  if  they— 

Can  get  a  word  of  praise. 

—Lawrence  A.  Barrett,  Headlight, 
Pittsburg,  Kansas 
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. . .  that’s  what  you  reach 
when  UNYT  is  substituted 
for  the  Journal-American 

2  out  of  every  3  Journal-American 
readers  are  News  readers . . .  but  when 
you  add  UNYT  to  the  News,  you  gain 
over  1,000,000  new  readers.  Whatever 
media  combination  you’re  planning, 
you’ll  do  better  with  UilYT 


Over  800,000 
circulation. 
The  2nd  biggest 
newspaper  buy  in  N.Y. 


L I:  Press 
L I.  Star-Journal 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Star-Ledger 
Jersey  Journal 


Get  the  facts  from  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 


TV’s  Fast,  But  -  -  -  - 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  who 
met  in  Washington  recently  were  treated  to  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  a  popular  television  commentator  telling  them  how 
much  better  they  are  in  thorough  coverage  of  the  news  than 
television  can  ever  be.  NBC’s  David  Brinkley  said  newspapers 
should  not  attempt  to  compete  with  tv  on  fast  covei’age  of  the 
news: 

“We  are  fast.  We  are  instantaneous.  You  can’t  get  any  faster 
than  that.  You  can’t  compete  with  that,  so  don’t  even  try.  But 
when  it  comes  to  covering  the  news  in  any  thorough  way,  we 
aren’t  even  in  the  ball  game.  It’s  physically  impossible  to  do  so 
on  television.’’ 

After  reading  about  the  conference  television  officials  are 
trying  to  set  up  with  Presidential  Press  Secretary  George 
Reedy  to  discuss  the  problems  of  tv  coverage  of  his  frequent 
statements  and  suddenly-called  press  conferences,  we  question 
how  fast  is  “fast.’’  President  Johnson’s  predilection  for  making 
addresses  and  announcements  on  short  notice  are  posing  pro¬ 
cedural  problems  for  the  television  industry,  according  to  one 
observer — in  other  words,  they  can’t  get  their  equipment  set 
up  in  time.  Some  times  they  are  forced  to  record  the  event  for 
later  broadcast  instead  of  gi\ing  it  live  coverage. 

So,  television’s  alleged  fast  and  instontaneous  picture  cover¬ 
age  of  an  important  news  event  isn’t  fast  or  instantaneous  at 
all  unless  there  is  enough  advance  warning  that  the  event  is 
going  to  take  place. 


Strike  Papers 

¥  T  has  become  a  common  practice  that  whenever  a  craft  union 

or  several  unions  cause  the  suspension  of  a  new'spaper  or  group 
of  new'spapers  through  a  strike  the  unions  involved  cooperate  in 
publishing  a  so-called  “strike  paper’’  for  the  duration.  Ostensibly 
they  are  published  as  a  public  service  to  keep  the  people  informed. 
Aside  from  that,  it  seems  to  us  thM’e  is  a  fine  legal  point  here 
that  has  never  been  tested  in  the  courts. 

The  point  is :  Can  any  group  of  people  start  a  business  in  com¬ 
petition  with  and  to  take  the  place  of  a  similar  business  wffiich  the 
group  has  already  forced  to  suspend  operations? 

The  newspaper  business  is  unusual  because  of  the  public 
service  aspect.  But  assume  that  the  Bakers’  Union  struck  all  the 
bake  shops  in  town  and  then  was  able  to  supply  all  the  customers 
from  a  union-operated  plant.  Or  suppose  union  butchers  closed 
all  the  butcher  shops  in  towm  by  a  strike  but  then  decided  to 
sell  meat  to  the  public  through  a  union-operated  shop  on  the 
theory  that  the  people  must  have  somfething  to  eat.  In  such  an 
event  you  can  bet  there  would  be  some  sort  of  legal  action. 


A  scttrner  seeketh  tcisdtm  and  fiixleth 
it  not:  hut  kntncledne  it  easy  unto  him 
that  understandeth.  Proverbs  14,  6.  i 
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Press  Topics 

I  Some  i-urrent  editorial  eommenlH  on  i 
I  Mit>jeels  that  are  of  partirular  interest  ! 
!  to  tlie  newspaper  industry. 


I.AKOK  i*KArj=; 

(From  the  ISetc  York  Times) 

lialification  by  unionized  printers  and 
photoengravers  of  their  new  contracts 
with  the  city’s  major  newspapers,  cou¬ 
pled  with  tentative  agreements  already 
reached  in  several  other  crafts,  provides 
a  hope  for  two  years  of  peace  between 
the  papers  and  the  ten  unions  with  which 
they  (leal.  But,  apart  from  the  assurance 
of  uninterrupted  news  flow  to  millions  of 
New  Yorkers,  there  is  little  to  cheer 
about  in  the  new  agreements. 

They  leave  unresolved  all  the  crucial 
problems  of  automation  and  increased 
efficiency  that  must  be  met  swiftly  if 
newsj)apers  are  to  stay  alive  in  a  period 
of  changing  technology  and  intensified 
competition  from  television,  magazines 
and  other  media.  The  $12-a-week  increase 
in  labor  costs  is  second  in  size  only  to 
the  $12.63  figure  that  emerged  from  the 
114-(lay  strike  of  two  years  ago.  In  the 
absence  of  any  offsetting  gains  in  pro¬ 
ductivity,  this  added  financial  strain  will 
complicate  the  problems  of  survival  for 
those  papers  already  operating  at  a 
heavy  loss. 

*  *  * 

PKOJECT  GRANTS 
(From  the  lAmisville  Courier-Journal) 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  made  many 
grrants  to  stniggling  programs  which 
offer  hope  in  areas  where  opportunity  is 
sadly  limited.  The  foundation  also  seeks 
to  promote  excellence  where  it  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  recognized,  however.  It  has 
chosen  to  encourage  the  cause  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  in  the  latter  category, 
through  gifts  just  announced  to  the  Nie- 
man  Fellowship  Program  at  Harvard  and 
the  Columbia  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Both  of  these  grants  will  carry  for¬ 
ward  projects  which  had  their  origins  in 
newspaper  philanthropy.  .  .  . 

These  programs  do  not  offer  simply  a 
break  for  individual  journalists  or  for 
the  papers  that  will  benefit  by  their 
training.  They  are  designed  to  raise  the 
standards  of  journalism  in  general,  and 
they  therefore  serve  the  interests  of  all 
who  read  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

niE  KATZENBAQI  RULES 
(From  the  Toledo  Blade) 

Some  other  newspapers  may  have 
doubts  and  reservations,  but  the  Blade, 
for  one,  wholeheartedly  welcomes  the 
rules  made  formal  by  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  Katzenbach  to  guide  federal 
law  enforcement  officers  in  commenting 
on  criminal  cases  following  an  arrest. 

The  Katzenbach  rules  are  not  perfect. 
But  they  are  practical.  For  working  pur¬ 
poses  they  reconcile  very  well  the  con¬ 
flicts  inherent  in  the  First  and  Sixth 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  guar- 
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anteeing  free  press  and  fair  trial. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  is  not  trying  to  tell 
newspapers  what  they  can  or  can’t  print. 
He  is  emphatically  telling  federal  law- 
enforcement  officers  some  things  they 
can’t  tell  the  press  before  a  trial. 

All  of  this  seems  to  us  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable.  It  fulfills  the  responsibility 
of  law-enforcement  officers  to  regulate 
their  own  words  and  conduct  so  as  to  do 
nothing  to  deprive  any  manjack  of  us 
who  is  ever  accused  of  a  crime  from  get¬ 
ting  a  fair  trial. 

We  would  welcome  and  we  urge  that 
similar  rules  be  adopted  for  the  guidance 
of  prosecutors,  defense  lawyers,  police, 
and  sheriffs  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

WT.  WONDER 

(From  the  Johnson  County  Netrs 
ut  Greenwood,  Ind.) 

A  Sunday  big  city  newspaper  columnist 
said  he  had  spent  the  pp’eater  part  of 
three  afternoons  writing  an  essay  that 
would  be  read  in  four  minutes  and  for¬ 
gotten  in  five.  Your  writer  has  had  the 
same  satirical  thought  about  his  column, 
which  doesn’t  take  up  near  that  much 
time. 

However,  come  to  think  about  it,  your 
wife  spends  two  hours  preparing  a  Sun¬ 
day  dinner  that  you  gobble  down  in  about 
15  minutes.  Guess  she  ofttimes  has  the 
same  feeling  and  might  murmur  under 
her  breath,  “like  the  snowman,  here  today 
and  gone  tomorrow.” 

When  we  get  too  pessimistic  about  our 
editorials  we  stop  and  realize  that  after 
all  it  is  only  a  minute  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  You  have  live  news,  your  society 
page,  your  sports  page  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  to  appeal,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  local  advertisements  that 
hold  out  legitimate  bargains  that  will 
enable  you  to  save  quite  a  bit  on  money 
if  you  avail  yourself  of  them. 

Most  of  us  expect  too  much  commenda¬ 
tion  and  appreciation  from  our  fellow 
men.  If  this  writer  gets  an  occasional  nod 
or  a  favorable  phone  call  from  a  reader 
or  a  wife  gets  a  cheery  word  once  in  a 
while  from  a  husband,  both  of  us  would 
be  grateful,  because  the  average  is  good. 
*  *  * 

DUTY  DF  THE  PRE.SS 
(From  the  San  Antonio  Light) 

“In  the  long  run  there  is  no  substitute 
for  an  informed  and  enlightened  public 
opinion,”  says  U  Thant. 

The  above  is  an  excerpt  from  a  speech 
by  the  United  Nations  secretary  gen¬ 
eral  before  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

It  is,  we  believe,  a  true  appraisal  of 
the  influence  that  informed  and  enlight¬ 
ened  public  opinion  can  exert  on  human 
affairs,  whether  local,  national  or  inter¬ 
national. 

It  is  a  precept  that  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  have  always  endorsed. 

Mr.  Thant  was  not  suggesting,  we  are 
sure,  that  newspapers  should  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  formulate  policy, 
which  is  the  function  of  the  government, 
or  that  newspapers  should  willy-nilly 
support  any  government  policy. 

If  we  read  him  right,  he  was  saying 
that  newspapers  are  the  best  means  of 
creating  an  informed  public  opinion,  and 
we’ll  go  along  with  that  all  the  way. 
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tfie  Robert  Capa  Award.  But  when  this  sna|.'^  -  was 
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Faas  winning  his 
AP’s  twentieth. 
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it  '>1  I  awards  were  the  furthest  tiling  from  his  mind, 
ize  mg  the  story  and  getting  it  back  to  you  fast— 
aps  -  was  what  he  was  thinking.  That's  what  every 
te:  '  of  your  3,000  AP  staffers  is  always  thinking. 
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Jury  Convicts  Ad  Agency 
In  Diet  Pill  Fraud 


Ity  David  Aiidernon 


The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  Ruilty  on  all  41  counts  against 
the  agency  and  also  guilty 
against  the  other  defendants  on 
45  counts. 


The  first  advertising  agency 
ever  to  be  indicted  for  criminal 
fraud  in  the  promotion  of  a 
client’s  product  was  waiting  to 
learn  its  fate  as  E&P  went  to 
press  May  6.  The  jury  in  United 
States  District  Court,  Brooklyn, 
had  retired  to  deliberate. 

Kastor  Hilton  Chesley  Clif¬ 
ford  &  Atherton  was  accused  of 
wilfully  and  knowingly  devising 
a  scheme  to  defraud  the  public 
in  the  sale  of  Regimen  Tablets, 
a  reducing  pill,  in  1956-63. 
Named  as  co-defendants  were 
Drug  Research  Corporation, 
makers  of  the  pills,  and  John 
Andreadis  or  Andre,  of  New 
York. 

This  agency  lists  among  its 
clients  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Mexican  government, 
the  Grand  Union  stores.  Sun 
Chemical  and  American  Home 
Products.  Billings  for  1965  have 
been  estimated  at  $23  million. 
It  employs  140  persons  and  has 
branches  in  Atlanta  and  Toronto 
and  an  affiliate  in  London. 

The  defense  lawyers,  Joseph 
E.  Brill  for  the  agency,  and 
Maurice  Edelbaum  for  Andre 
and  Drug  Research,  called  no 
witnesses,  relying  on  vigorous 
cross-examination  of  those 
placed  on  the  stand  by  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  Martin 
R.  Pollner.  The  prosecution  sub¬ 
mitted  175  exhibits  in  evidence 
and  called  50  witnesses.  The 
case  ran  through  5,000  pages  of 
testimony,  before  Judge  John  R. 
Bartels. 

Sliarr-lhe-Guilt 

Kastor  Hilton  adopted  a  share- 
the-guilt  tactic  in  the  closing 
phase  of  the  trial.  This  “Why 
we?”  approach  enabled  the 
agency  to  get  off  its  corporate 
chest  one  thing  that  clearly  had 
been  bugging  its  people  in  the 


courtroom  from  the  outset; 
namely,  that  the  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  television 
networks  using  Regimen  adver¬ 
tisements  were  equally  to  blame 
—  or  nearly  so  —  in  misleading 
the  public. 

Mr.  Brill,  weary  and  sick 
after  12  weeks  in  court,  told  the 
jurors: 

“Criminals  act  in  a  shady  and 
guarded  manner  but  Kastor  Hil¬ 
ton  said  ‘Here  we  are  with  copy 
for  your  inspection,  your  in¬ 
vestigation.’  Copy  or  continuity 
acceptance  boards,  censors  for 
the  media,  have  medical,  scien¬ 
tific  and  legal  consultants  avail¬ 
able,  We  obtained  for  media  the 
proof  media  required.” 

This  was  said  in  summation, 
without  fear  of  contradiction 
save  in  the  minds  of  the  jurors. 
They  might,  of  course,  recall  the 
bitter  fight  between  Life  maga¬ 
zine  and  the  agency.  Mr.  Brill 
anticipated  this  possibility. 

Objection  to  Copy- 

Life  had  objected  time  and 
again  to  the  wording  of  the 
agency’s  ads,  particularly  to  the 
phrase  “No  Dieting”  when  it 
was  widely  suspected  the  spec¬ 
tacular  weight  losses  recorded 
by  endorsers  had  been  achieved 
through  crash  diets.  Finally,  the 
magazine  yielded  with  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  the  offending  phrase  be 
placed  in  quotes  and  an  asterisk 
used  to  explain  it  in  very  small 
type  below. 

“There  can  be  no  mistake,” 
said  Mr.  Brill,  “Life  didn’t  need 
the  ads,  it  wasn’t  short  of  funds. 
It  stood  behind  the  claims.” 

Some  newspapers  refused  to 
accept  the  agency’s  copy.  It  was 
sent  off  to  hundreds  of  others 
that  did  print  it.  The  same  was 
true  in  the  magazine  field  and 
among  the  networks.  Account 
executives  at  Kastor  Hilton 
testified  that  never  had  they  en¬ 
countered  so  much  trouble.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  they  got  the  message 
across  and  sold  four  million 
boxes  in  1956-63  —  boxes  that 
cost  30  cents  to  produce  and  sold 
for  an  average  of  $4  apiece. 

The  agency’s  lawyers  noted 
plaintively  that  media,  “who. 


Case 

after  all,  make  the  final  deci¬ 
sions,”  were  not  among  the  de¬ 
fendants  though,  he  maintained, 
they  were  equally  liable  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  Brill’s  umbrella  of  guilt 
also  covered  the  client  —  Drug 
Research  and  by  implication,  its 
president,  John  Andre.  He  .sug¬ 
gested  the  agency  had  been  hood¬ 
winked  by  fast  operators.  These 
likewise  included  the  models  em¬ 
ployed  by  it  for  live  television 
commercials  —  the  women  who 
starved  themselves  on  behalf  of 
Regimen:  Dorothy  Bryce  and 
Antonia  Antonacci. 

Kastor  Hilton,  the  jury  was 
told,  was  run  by  entirely  honest, 
albeit  naive  men  who  simply  did 
not  know  the  women  were  diet¬ 
ing  or  that  the  clinicals  sup¬ 
plied  by  Drug  Research  were 
worthless  fakes.  Of  course,  the 
jury  was  also  told  by  Mr.  Poll¬ 
ner  that  evidence  had  proved 
conclusively  the  agency  knew 
very  well  what  was  going  on 
from  beginning  to  end. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
on  what  might  have  happened 
at  the  trial  had  Arthur  D.  Her¬ 
rick  and  his  New  Drug  Institute 
survived.  Much  of  the  buck¬ 
passing  among  the  defendants 
landed  on  New  Drug  for  it  was 
the  source  of  the  basic  clinicals. 
But  New  Drug  pleaded  guilty  on 
Feb.  8  without  offering  any  de¬ 
fense  and  charges  against  Mr. 
Herrick  were  dropped  for  medi¬ 
cal  reasons.  He  died  April  26. 

Contrary  Viewpoints 

Reaction  to  these  clinicals, 
cornerstones  of  the  sales  pitch, 
varied  from  lawyer  to  lawyer. 
Mr.  Brill,  for  instance,  said  with 
impressive  fervor:  “Kastor  Hil¬ 
ton  had  no  knowledge  with  re¬ 
spect  to  them.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  agency  knew  the 
findings  had  been  altered  to  yield 
results  of  little  or  no  scientific 
value.  The  source  of  all  clinicals 
was  the  client.” 

Mr.  Pollner:  “Kastor  Hilton 
knew  these  clinicals  were  useless 
because  they  were  uncontrolled 
and  shouldn’t  be  used  —  but 
they  were!” 

There  were  many  such  con¬ 
trary  viewpoints.  Take  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  criticisms  voiced  by  vari¬ 
ous  groups  concerned  about 


Regimen  Tablets:  the  American 
Medical  Association,  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  National 
Better  Business  Bureau,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  a  Congressional  committee. 
The  ])rosecution  dwelt  at  length 
on  the.se,  calling  them  the  red 
flags  of  warning,  that  were 
ignored  by  Andre  and  Henry 
Kastor  Kahn,  the  board  chair¬ 
man,  for  years.  The  defense  dis¬ 
missed  them  as  negligible. 

“Mere  fingerpointing,”  said 
Mr.  Brill.  “None  proved  the 
claims  were  false  or  that  Kastor 
Hilton  knew  them  to  l)e  so.  It 
is  equivalent  to  .saying  that  all 
the  cigarette  manufacturers  are 
guilty  of  murder  —  incidentally 
their  production,  advertising  and 
sales  have  not  been  affected  by 
that  campaign  against  them.” 

I’ublic  Was  Hoaxed 

The  Government’s  problem 
with  Kastor  Hilton  lay  in  es¬ 
tablishing  intent  to  defraud  the 
public.  There  is  no  serious  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  the  public  was 
hoaxed  on  these  diet  pills.  The 
only  point  was  who  did  it. 

Kastor  Hilton  stood  pat  on 
the  declaration:  “We  acted  at 
all  times  in  a  reasonable  man¬ 
ner.  There  are  hosts  of  reasons 
for  doubt.  We  commend  our¬ 
selves  as  free  from  criminal 
partnership  and  are  not  guilty.” 

There  was  the  Government 
asserting:  “The  fraud  was  con¬ 
tinuing,  the  truck  wasn’t  stop¬ 
ping,  it  was  going  and  going, 
on  and  on,  at  Andre’s  direction, 
with  Kahn’s  knowledge.  What 
was  done  was  done  intentionally, 
purposefully  and  the  evidence 
compels  you  to  find  all  the  de¬ 
fendants  guilty  on  all  counts.” 

Andre  was  depicted  as  the 
spider  in  the  web  yet  he  very 
nearly  escaped  the  Government’s 
net  before  the  jury  took  a  hand 
in  determining  his  fate.  A  cou¬ 
ple  of  weeks  ago  Mr.  Pollner 
was  shocked  when  Mr.  Edelbaum 
moved  to  have  10  counts  of  the 
indictment  against  Andre  dis¬ 
missed,  in  line  with  a  stipulation 
signed  soon  after  the  trial 
opened. 

A  Day  that  News  Happened 

The  stipulation  was  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  Drug  Research 
shipped  Regimen  Tablets  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.  It  saved  the 
time  of  hearing  a  dozen  wit¬ 
nesses  testify  to  that  fact.  But, 
argued  Mr.  Edelbaum,  it  covered 
the  corporation  and  not  the  pres¬ 
ident,  Andre.  What  followed 
was  pure  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Pollner:  “Weeks  of  the  most 
ferocious  give-and-take  you  can 
imagine.  .  .  .” 

Court:  “This  is  a  criminal 
case,  you  shouldn’t  have  asked 
for  it.” 

{Continued  on  page  14) 
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Hutchinson  News  Wins 
Public  Service  ‘Pulitzer’ 

Ruder,  Goltz,  Kohlmeier,  Faas,  ru 

.  ,  tor  and  publisher  of 

Livmgston,  Harrison — Winners  Hungry  Horse  New 


By  Ray  Erwin 

The  Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News 
won  the  1965  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
distinguished  and  meritorious 
public  service,  a  grold  medal,  for 
its  spirited  and  successful  cam¬ 
paign  for  legislative  reappor¬ 
tionment  in  Kansas. 

The  News  editorially  crusaded 
on  the  subject  for  four  years, 
even  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  handed 
down  its  Baker  versus  Carr  de¬ 
cision,  a  landmark  in  the  drive 
for  reapportionment. 

“It  is  a  fearsome  thing,  all 
right,  this  prospect  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  might  one  day  control  their 
own  legislatures!”  wrote  Editor 
John  McCormally  of  the  News 
on  June  29,  1964. 

Suit  Is  Brought 

In  its  efforts  to  force  redis¬ 
tricting  in  Kansas,  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  News  brought  suit  in  the 
state  courts.  Participating  in  the 
suit  were  John  P.  Harris,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board;  Peter  Mac¬ 
donald,  publisher;  Editor  Mc¬ 
Cormally. 

However,  the  main  campaign 
was  carried  out  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  where  the  arguments 
counted  with  the  people,  many 
of  whom  made  up  a  powerful 
opposition. 

The  Kansas  courts  decided  in 
favor  of  the  newspaper’s  suit 
last  July  and  the  Kansas  Legis¬ 
lature  was  instructed  to  carry 
out  a  fair  and  equitable  plan  of 
reapportionment.  As  a  result, 
the  Kansas  Senate  was  appor¬ 
tioned  on  a  population  b^is. 
On  last  March  2,  the  present 
apportionment  of  the  Kansas 
House  of  Representatives  was 
ruled  imconstitutional  by  the 
Kansas  courts,  climaxing  the 
Hutchinson  News’  victory. 


WTiile  a  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  news  organizations 
have  been  active  in  the  reappor¬ 
tionment  field  in  recent  years, 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  judges  were 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
News’  campaign  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  that  it  had  to  be 
waged  in  the  face  of  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  an  important  segment 
of  the  public  in  the  paper’s  cir¬ 
culation  area. 

Here’s  how  Editor  McCormal¬ 
ly  rebuked  the  local  opposition: 

“What  are  they  afraid  of  — 
those  w’ho  now  frantically  are 
crying  states  rights,  imploring 
the  Founding  Fathers  and  casti¬ 
gating  the  court?  Why,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that’s  what  they’re  afraid 
of.  Ever  since  the  first  kings 
started  toppling  and  the  first 
revolutionary  thoughts  began  to 
find  their  w’ay  into  print,  they’ve 
been  afraid  that  if  the  people 
ev'er  really  got  control  of  their 
own  governments,  all  hell  would 
break  loose.” 

Any  individual  bouquets  for 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  should  go  to 
Jack  Harris,  says  Mr.  McCor¬ 
mally. 

“He  conceiv’ed  and  directed  the 
reapportionment  campaign,  even 
after  he  went  into  partial  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  News  as 
chairman  of  the  board,”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormally  told  E&P.  “The  prize 
is  a  fitting  climax  to  his  long 
years  of  publishing  excellence 
and  public  service  in  Kansas.” 

The  News  noted  that  it  is 
only  the  second  Kansas  news¬ 
paper  to  receive  a  Pulitzer.  An¬ 
other  went  to  William  Allen 
White  of  the  Emporia  Gazette 
for  his  editorial  writing  in  1923. 
*  ♦  * 

IxM-al  Reporting  (General) 

When  a  sudden  and  disastrous 


flood  threatened  his  area  last 
June,  Melvin  H.  Ruder,  50,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Hungry  Horse  News  at  Colum¬ 
bia  Falls,  Mont.,  put  out  three 
issues  of  his  paper  in  a  single 
week  to  warn  and  inform  resi¬ 
dents. 

As  Mr.  Ruder,  serving  as  his 
own  reporter  and  photographer, 
mamed  the  area  under  the  most 
taxing  and  dangerous  conditions, 
he  sent  many  bulletins  over  the 
Associated  Press  wires  and  also 
reported  directly  to  nearby  daily 
newspapers  and  local  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

The  lack  of  fatalities  in  the 
Flathead  Valley  area  was  as¬ 
cribed  by  many  authorities  to 
Mr.  Ruder’s  efforts  as  a  spot 
news  reporter  in  the  oldest  and 
most  honored  tradition  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism.  The  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  work  in  reporting  the 
news,  under  the  most  difficult 
conditions,  was  stressed. 

During  the  flood  crisis  begin¬ 
ning  last  June  8,  Mr.  Ruder  did 
an  all-night  reporting  job.  He 
rented  a  plane  for  a  flight  over 
the  disaster  area  and  began  put¬ 
ting  out  the  first  warning  bulle¬ 
tins  by  radio.  He  gathered  all 
the  news  he  could,  printed  and 
developed  his  own  pictures, 
wrote  his  stories  and  got  out 
his  paper  on  time  June  12.  The 
emergency  was  so  great,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  put  out  extra  edi¬ 
tions  June  13  and  June  15. 

When  he  couldn’t  rent  planes, 
he  begged  rides  in  them.  He 
hired  teats.  He  drove  his  auto¬ 
mobile  on  railroad  tracks  be¬ 
cause  roads  were  washed  out. 
When  news  service  reporters 
failed  to  reach  the  scene,  he  cov¬ 
ered  for  the  AP  and  phoned 
late  news  to  radio  stations  and 
daily  newspapers.  His  paper’s 
three  flood  issues  totaled  12,550 
copies. 

“Mr.  Ruder  has  a  small,  in¬ 
tensely  loyal  staff,  but  the  job 
to  be  done  on  flood  coverage  was 
his  alone,”  said  Miss  Dorothy 
M.  Johnson,  secretary-treasurer 


Pulitzer  Prizes 


Meritorious  Public  Scr\i<-<'-~ 
Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News. 

Local  Reporting  (General)  — 
Melvin  H.  Ruder,  Columbia  Fulls 
(Mont.)  Hungry  Horse  News. 

I.ocal  Reporting  (Special)  — 
(iene  (loltz,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post. 

National  Reporting— Louis  .M. 
Kohlmeier,  ff'all  Street  Journal. 

International  Reporting — J.  A. 
Livingston,  Philadelphia  (Pu.) 
Bulletin. 

Editorial  Writing  —  John  R. 
Harrison,  Gainesville  (Flu.) 
Daily  Sun. 

(  jirtoons— No  award. 


News  Photography  —  Hurst 
Faas,  Associated  Press. 

of  the  Montana  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  “His  printers  grot  overtime 
pay.  He  didn’t.  In  fact,  he  lost 
money  on  the  project  as  he  knew 
he  would.” 

Melvin  H.  Ruder  was  bom 
(1915)  in  Manning,  N.  D.,  and 
received  his  bachelor’s  degree  in 
journalism  from  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  in  1937  and  a 
master’s  in  sociology  from  the 
same  institution  in  1942.  He  was 
in  the  Navry  in  World  War  II. 

He  founded  the  Hungry  Horse 
News  at  Columbia  Falls  (2,132 
population)  in  1946  in  a  two- 
story  log  cabin  with  a  GI  loan, 
a  camera,  a  portable  typewriter, 
a  $2.50  desk  and  his  Navy  sav¬ 
ings.  The  News  now  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  4,271,  its  own  hand¬ 
some  building,  a  staff  of  two 
printers,  an  apprentice,  three 
women  part-time  workers,  Mrs. 
Ruder  and  Mr.  Ruder. 

♦  *  ♦ 

1.4>cal  Reporting  (Special) 

Gene  Goltz,  35-year-old  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  for  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Local  Re¬ 
porting  for  his  expose  of  gov¬ 
ernment  corruption  in  Pasadena, 
Tex,,  and  the  remedial  action 


Faas  Takes  2  Majo 
Prizes  to  Viet  Nam 


"  Horst  Faas  was  in  Frankfurt,  that  he  turned  on  his  hotel  radio 

Germany,  en  route  back  to  his  each  mominj?  before  getting  out 
post  in  Viet  Nam  when  word  of  bed,  hoping  no  major  moves 
flashed  over  Associated  Press  had  been  made  in  Viet  Nam  dur- 
^  wires  Monday  that  he  had  won  ing  his  absence.  He  said  he 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  news  hoped  to  remain  in  his  Viet  Nam 
photography.  assignment  as  long  as  that  war 

►  Jk  '  \  ^  second  Pulitzer  Prize  remains  on  the  world’s  front 

^  gSit  in  two  years  for  the  AP’s  Saigon  pages. 

office.  AP  Correspondent  Mai-  He  was  anxious  to  get  back 
^  colm  Browne  shared  the  Pulitzer  to  Saigon. 

international  reporting  prize  last  “Life  in  New  York  dilutes 
year  with  David  Halberstam  of  your  thinking  of  things  that  are 
the  New  York  Times  for  his  essential  in  Viet  Nam,”  he  said. 
kB  Viet  Nam  reporting.  “Nobody  in  New  York  is  con- 

Just  last  Friday  (April  30)  cerned  with  how  far  a  machine 
Faas  was  in  New  York  and  ac-  gun  bullet  travels,  or  what  to  do 
cepted  the  Overseas  Press  Club’s  if  you  are  in  a  helicopter  and 
Robert  Capa  Award  “for  super-  it  is  hit  by  fire  from  below.  That 
lative  photography  requiring  ex-  kind  of  thinking  has  to  he  a 
ceptional  courage  and  enterprise  habit  in  Viet  Nam  if  you  want 
in  Viet  Nam.”  to  stay  alive.” 

The  Pulitzer  award,  with  Faas  had  one  “touch  of 

^^B|^  $1,000,  recognized  his  “daring  Saigon,”  during  his  New  York 

and  courageous  combat  pho-  stay.  He  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
tography,”  and  apparently  was  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  April  23, 
^^B  based  upon  a  portfolio  of  when  a  man  tossed  a  Molotov 
pictures  submitted  to  the  judges  cocktail  at  the  altar. 

— with  no  one  picture  singled  Wes  Gallagher,  AP  general 

fh«  portfolio  which  won  ,  ,  manager,  has  called  Faa^,  a  32- 

it  Faas  of  the  Associated  Faas  frequently  sen’es  as  a  year-old  native  of  Berlin,  the 
Viet  Nam.  Here,  South  reporter.  best  war  photographer  since 

y  two  anti-government  He  was  in  New  York  from  Robert  Capa, 
iber,  1964.  April  13  until  May  1  when  he 

tz  was  born  in  Mar-  ^ook  off  for  Germany  to  visit  the  Capa  Awar 

i  (1930).  After  three  parents  in  Munich.  Thg  Overseas  Press  Club 

he  Air  Force  as  a  showed  slides  of  almost  Award  presented  to  Faas  was 

e  attended  the  Uni-  pictures  he  has  taken  established  in  1955  in  memory 

:ansas  fof two  years,  1"  f  a^s  in  Viet  Nam  to  ^f  Capa,  a  Life  magazine  pho- 

i  for  another  semes-  meeting  of  AP  mem-  tographer  killed  by  a  landmine 

University  of  Mis-  Many  members  covering  the  Indochina  con- 

first  job  was  as  a  copies  of  the  show  carved  out  the  Viet 

r  the  weeklv  Tama  recorded  his  commen-  jj^m  of  today.  Capa  had  chroni- 

’ws-Herald  Ld  he  English-then  cled  World  War  II  and  the  Ko- 

•  other  papers,  in-  f  rean  War. 

e  Decorah  (Iowa)  tribution  abro^.  Tjie  OPC  twice  before  had 

Faas,  an  early  riser.  Confessed  ^ited  Faas— in  1963  for  his 


N.Y.  Printers’  Pact 
Delays  Automation 

Meticulous  wording  character-  papers,”  the  contract  states 
izes  sections  of  the  contract  be-  agreement  must  be  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  Publishers  Associa-  fore  outside  tape  is  introduced.) 
tion  of  New  York  City  and  New  •  Postponement  of  automa- 
York  Typographical  Union  No.  tion,  specifically  the  use  of  com- 
6  which  w’as  ratified  by  a  vote  of  puters  in  typesetting,  by  shunt- 
442  to  28  at  a  meeting  of  the  ing  the  problem  to  a  joint  in¬ 
printers,  May  2.  <lustry  l)oard  which  functions  in 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president  an  advisory  capacity.  Findings 
of  “Big  Six,”  was  given  a  .stand-  are  not  subject  to  arbitration, 
ing  ovation  after  he  explained  •  Full  union  jurisdiction  over 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  computers  when  agreement  to 
including  the  following:  use  them  is  reached. 

•  A  $12  financial  package  over  •  Provision  to  convert  welfare 

two  years,  retroactive  to  March  payments  to  a  percentage  of  the 
31.  contract  scale  after  the  first  year 

•  Payments  from  .savings  increase  and  to  require  per- 
achieved  by  use  of  outside  tape  centages  to  be  applied  to  gross 
by  the  Times  and  the  Herald  earnings,  including  overtime,  on 
Tribune,  “on  the  basis  of  the  the  last  day  of  the  contract, 
number  of  hours  of  composing  •  Conversion  of  fiat  premiums 
room  work  saved  .  .  .  multiplied  such  as  extra  pay,  early  call 
by  the  straight-time  current  and  night  and  lobster  differen- 
contract  hourly  rates  of  the  em-  tials  to  percentages  after  the 
ployes’  shifts  on  which  the  hours  second  year  increase. 

are  saved.”  Payments  are  retro-  •  A  proof i^eading  section 
active  to  the  date  that  use  of  which  requires  that  the  entire 
outside  tape  was  begun.  (Recog-  advertisement,  even  if  read  by 
nizing  this  formula  is  “not  nec-  the  advertiser,  “shall  be  read 
essarily  applicable  to  afternoon  and  revised  by  journeymen  em- 

ployes  and  apprentices,  but  need 
<4  ryv. w  not  be  re-i-ead,  except  for  re- 

Agency  Inal  vision.” 

(Continued  from  page  11)  „  . 

• _ '  Computer  Sjeelion 

Edelbaum :  “They  thought  The  section  on  computers 
they’d  trapped  my  client.  This  states:  “It  is  agreed  that  when 
is  outrageous.”  the  computer  is  performing  com- 

Court:  “I  grant  the  motion  to  posing  room  work,  the  union’s 
reopen  (so  Mr.  Pollner  could  call  jurisdiction  includes  the  prepa- 
his  his  witnesses,  which  he  did ) .  ration  of  input  and  all  handling 
All  defense  motions  are  with-  of  output,  operation  of  the  corn- 
drawn.”  puter  and  all  input  and  output 

Brill  and  Edelbaum  in  chorus :  devnces;  composing  room  pro- 
“Then  this  day  never  hap-  gramming  (except  that  p^ 
pened?”  gramming  which  because  of  its 

Court:  “That’s  right,  it  never  nature  must  be  provided  by  the 
happened.”  manufacturer  or  lessor)  and 


unemployment  benefits.  The  pay-  to  avoid  a  strike,”  John  J.  Ga- 
ment  was  to  be  63%  of  the  di-  herin,  president  of  the  Pub.  sh- 
rect  savings  for  each  of  the  first  ers  Association,  told  E&P.  ‘  The 
six  years;  after  that  the  amount  price  that  we  paid  for  this  on- 
would  be  stepped  doAvn  by  one-  tract  was  excessive.  I  only  >pe 
ninth  each  year  until  it  reached  we  can  find  the  wherewithal  to 
zero  after  15  years.  meet  it.” 

“The  report’s  disclosure  of  the  The  language  which  delays 
share  of  the  savings  Powers  automation  follows: 
wanted  caused  consternation  “Since  the  parties  cannot 
among  most  of  the  publishers,”  agree  on  terms  for  the  introduc- 
Mr.  Raskin  reported.  “Their  dis-  tion  of  the  computer  or  techno- 
may  increased  when  the  union  logically  improved  equipment  re¬ 
took  the  63%  figure  as  the  touch-  ferred  to  generally  as  autoina- 
stone  in  this  year’s  negotiations  tion,  they  hereby  agree  to  set 
for  a  city-wide  automation  pact.”  aside  and  postpone  discussion 
According  to  Mr.  Raskin,  F,  with  the  union  as  to  the  intro- 
M.  Flynn,  president  of  the  News,  duction  of  such  equipment  until 
warned  that  any  agreement  to  after  the  signing  of  the  conven- 
share  would  be  “a  millstone  tional  contract, 
around  everybody’s  neck.”  Thus  “The  publishers  agree  that 
the  word  “payments”  was  sub-  any  question  not  resolved  in 
stituted  for  “shares”,  and  the  such  discussions  shall  be  re- 
whole  question  of  automation  ferred  to  the  Joint  Industry 
was  postponed.  Board  .  .  . 

“I  am  happy  we  were  able  (Continued  on  page  63) 

Strike  Keeps  Papers 
Closed  in  Baltimore 

Baltimore  was  increased  at  the  Sun  build- 
The  suspension  of  publication  ing,  larger  details  of  city  police 
of  the  Sunpapers  and  the  News-  were  assigned  to  “protect”  the 
,4  ww^rfean  continued  this  week  as  News- American  plant, 
federal  mediators  failed  to  Harris  Monroe,  chief  negotia- 
achieve  settlement  of  the  dispute  tor  for  the  Guild,  said  its  wage 
with  the  Washington  Newspaper  proposal  had  been  cut  to  an  in- 
Guild  which  represents  Sun  em-  crease  of  $12  to  $22  to  bring  the 
ployes.  top  scale  to  $172  a  week  in  the 

John  A.  Penella,  regional  di-  second  year.  Previously,  the 
rector  of  the  National  Labor  Re-  Guild  was  insisting  on  parity 
lations  Board,  said  he  was  pre-  with  the  $200  top  scale  agree- 
paring  to  issue  a  complaint  ment  in  Washington, 
against  the  News-American  for  Before  the  strike,  the  Sun  had 
“an  illegal  lockout”  if  the  Hearst  offered  a  $10.50  increase  over 
management  persisted  in  keep-  two  years.  J.  Stephen  Becker, 
ing  the  paper  closed.  Sun  business  manager,  said  the 

The  News-American  shut  Guild’s  revised  proposal  would 
down  April  20,  a  day  after  the  cost  $27  to  $43  a  week. 
Sunpapers  suspended,  claiming  Also  involved  in  Guild  negotia- 
a  breach  of  the  joint  contract  by  tions  is  a  demand  for  a  union 


In  his  summation  to  the  jury, 
Mr.  Pollner  insisted  that  the 
agency’s  executives  knew  they 
were  guilty  of  wrongdoing.  He 
reminded  the  jurors  that  the 
government’s  witnesses  from  the 
agency  testified  reluctantly. 

He  charged  the  personnel  who 
handled  the  Regimen  account 
knew,  but  they  never  sat  down 
and  said,  “Today’s  the  day  we’re 
going  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  on 
the  American  public,  let’s  make 
a  note  of  it  and  have  it  nota¬ 
rized.” 

Mr.  Brill  declared  in  a  three- 
hour  talk  to  the  jury  that  “Kas- 
tor  Hilton  is  free  from  criminal 
partnership  and  is  not  guilty,” 
and  Mr.  Edelbaum  stressed  that 
the  government’s  case  relied  on 
semantics  —  “what  does  ‘diet’ 
mean?”  He  concluded,  “You 
wouldn’t  be  justified  in  convict¬ 
ing  a  dog  on  such  evidence.” 


maintenance  of  all  the  foregoing 
equipment  and  devices  (except 
that  maintenance  which  because 
of  its  nature  must  be  provided 
by  the  manufacturer  or  lessor). 

Study  Disclosed 

A.  H.  Raskin,  a  member  of 
the  Editorial  Board  of  the  New 
York  Times,  wrote  in  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Review  of  May  8,  that 
last  summer  the  Times  and  the 
News  conducted  independent  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  printers  on 
computers. 

The  Times,  he  disclosed,  re¬ 
tained  Prof.  Oscar  Omati  of  the 
New  School  of  Social  Research, 
to  conduct  exploratory  talks  with 
Mr.  Powers. 

The  Omati  report,  he  said,  set 
the  price  for  using  the  computer 
in  terms  of*  a  payment  into  a 
union  fund  to  be  used  for  job 
retraining,  early  retirement  and 


printers  and  truck  drivers  who 
refused  to  cross  Guild  picket 
lines  at  the  Sun  plant.  News- 
American  editorial  and  business 
office  employes  are  members  of 
the  Independent  News  Union  of 
Baltimore. 

Stereotypers  and  other  crafts 
had  reported  for  work  at  the  Sun 
after  the  Guild  strike  began 
April  17.  Some  joined  the  pick¬ 
ets  after  suspension  of  publish¬ 
ing  was  announced. 

The  Maryland  Department  of 
Employment  Security  has  ruled 
that  guildsmen,  printers  and 
teamsters  of  the  Sun  are  in¬ 
eligible  for  jobless  benefit  pay¬ 
ments.  Also  disqualified  were 
the  members  of  the  News  Union, 
printers  and  teamsters  of  the 
News-American.  State  officials 
held  there  was  a  multi-employer 
relationship  on  the  two  papers. 

While  the  number  of  pickets 


shop. 

Management  has  objected 
strongly  to  the  Guild’s  policy  of 
no  contract — no  work  as  an  im- 
jiediment  to  bargaining. 

Two  interim  newspapers  ap¬ 
peared — the  Baltimore  Banner, 
published  by  union  members; 
and  the  new  Baltimore  Herald, 
published  by  students  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

The  Banner  declared  it  was  “a 
service  to  the  community  .  .  . 
for  the  duration  of  the  strike 
against  the  A.  S.  Abell  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Sun¬ 
papers.” 

The  Herald  said:  “As  long  as 
the  dispute  remains  deadlocked, 
the  Herald  will  attempt  to  fill 
the  gap  in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner  that  independent  grocers 
rose  to  meet  the  city’s  require¬ 
ment  during  last  year’s  infam¬ 
ous  supermarket  shutdowns.” 
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(lourt  Rules  Dr.  Sam 
Got  a  Fair  Trial 


Cincinnati 

T.u)  of  the  three  judffes  of 
the  'J.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
tlie  Sixth  Circuit  declined  this 
week,  to  make  the  Sheppard  case 
a  cause  celebre  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  l)etween  fair  trial  and  free 
pres;:. 

The  2-1  ruling,  ordering:  Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Sheppard  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  prison  to  complete  a 
life  term  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife  l(t  years  ago,  disagreed 
with  the  District  Judge  Carl 
Weinman’s  finding  last  year 
that  “insidious  trial  by  news¬ 
paper”  and  prejudicial  conduct 
by  the  trial  judge  had  deprived 
Dr.  Sam  of  a  fair  trial. 

Instead,  the  appellate  judges 
took  the  line  most  often  followed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  reverse  criminal  convic¬ 
tions  l)ecause  of  excessive  pub¬ 
licity.  That  is,  that  the  average 
.American  called  to  jury  service 
can  1)6  relied  upon  for  his  hon- 

Deiiiul  Of  Passport 
To  (aiba  Is  Uphehl 

Washington 

The  State  Department  has 
authority  to  close  off  certain 
countries  to  U.  S.  citizens,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  this  week. 
The  decision,  supporting  the 
denial  of  a  passport  to  Louis 
Zemel  to  visit  Cuba,  was  written 
by  Chief  Justice  Warren. 

Three  dissenters.  Justices 
Black,  Goldberg  and  Douglas, 
argued  that  restrictions  on 
travel  were  improper  in  this  case 
since  only  Congress  may  enact 
laws  curtailing  the  liberty  of 
citizens. 

Whether  the  decision  would 
apply  directly  to  the  case  in¬ 
volving  William  Worthy  Jr., 
Baltimore  Afro-American  writ¬ 
er  who  has  been  traveling  with¬ 
out  a  passport  the  last  eight 
years,  was  open  to  legal  conjec¬ 
ture.  The  Court  fail^  to  com¬ 
ment  specifically  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  State  Department  re¬ 
striction  on  a  newsman’s  travel 
to  countries  declared  off-limits 
for  national  reasons. 

• 

City  Desk  Change 

Louisville,  Ky. 

John  Herchenroeder,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Courier- Journal  for 
two  decades,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor  of  both  the  Courier-Journal 
and  the  Louisville  Times.  Mov¬ 
ing  into  the  city  editor’s  post  is 
George  N.  Gill,  who  has  been 
acting  as  assistant  Sunday  edi- 


esty,  courage  and  intelligence 
when  he  is  examined  as  to 
whether  he  will  render  a  verdict 
solely  on  the  evidence  presented 
in  court. 

Judge  Weinman’s  opinion  had 
assailed  the  Cleveland  newspa¬ 
pers  and  some  columnists  for 
“editorials,  screaming,  slanted 
headlines  and  non-objective  re¬ 
porting”  before  and  during  the 
trial. 

Offered  a  Temptation 

The  judges  of  the  higher  court 
said  the  case  offered  them  a 
temptation  to  release  Dr.  Shep¬ 
pard  as  “a  dramatic  vindica¬ 
tion”  of  the  bar’s  contention  that 
there  is  too  much  pre-trial  pub¬ 
licity.  But,  they  added,  they 
found  nothing  in  the  press  per¬ 
formance  that  could  have  hurt 
the  defendant. 

Dr.  Sheppard,  the  court  point¬ 
ed  out,  contributed  to  the  press 
coverage  himself  by  telling  his 
own  version  of  how  his  wife, 
Marilyn,  had  l)een  killed  by  “a 
bushy-haired  intruder.” 

Dr.  Sheppard  would  have  been 
eligible  for  parole  last  October 
but  he  chose  to  fight  for  com¬ 
plete  exoneration.  His  attorneys 
are  studying  the  appellate  court 
ruling  to  .see  if  there  is  any 
basis  for  further  appeal. 

The  dissenting  judge,  George 
Edwards,  a  former  Detroit  polic 
commissioner,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  Dr.  Sheppard’s  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  had  been  violated 
by  publicity. 

• 

“City  In  Crisis”  Series 
Wins  Brown  Award 

The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  will  receive  the  James 
Wright  Brown  Award  of  the 
Deadline  Club,  May  13,  for  its 
team  series,  “New  York  City  in 
Crisis.”  The  $250  prize  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Other  awards  by  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  include:  Aaron  R.  Einfrank, 
Toronto  Telegram  Bureau  Chief 
at  the  United  Nations,  $500 
from  the  International  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Corp.;  and 
Public  Affairs  Department  of 
WNBC-TV,  a  desk  clock  from 
General  Time  Corp. 

Honorable  mentions  in  the 
Brown  Competition  went  to  Les¬ 
lie  Gould,  New  York  Journal 
American;  Robert  A.  Caro  and 
Robert  Green  of  Newsday;  and 
the  White  Plains  Reporter  Dis¬ 
patch.  Mario  Rossi,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  received  men¬ 
tion  in  the  UN  category. 


FACE  TO  FACE,  yet  3,000  miles  apart,  Helen  Dudar  of  the  New  York 
Post  and  Yvonne  King  of  ABC-tv's  "King  Family"  conversed  in  an 
interview  that  made  a  page  feature.  Joseph  Rabinovich,  the  Post's 
feature  editor,  had  the  idea  for  a  person-to-person  story,  and  with 
the  help  of  ABC's  press  staff  Miss  Dudar  used  the  special  Bell 
picture-phone  hookup  between  the  New  York  World's  Fair  and  Disney¬ 
land  in  California. 


Editors’Tour: 
Alabama  Pays 
Only  for  Bus 

Bill  Jones,  press  secretary  to 
Governor  George  C.  Wallace  of 
Alabama,  told  E&P  this  week 
he  could  not  understand  how 
there  could  be  confusion  over 
the  terms  of  the  Governor’s  in¬ 
vitation  to  newspaper  editors  to 
visit  the  state  in  June  for  a 
four-day  observation  tour  to  get 
“the  true  Alabama  story.” 

Mr.  Jones’  comments  followed 
condemnation  of  the  proposed 
tour  by  George  Beebe,  Miami 
Herald  managing  editor,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association, 
who  called  the  invitation  a  prop- 
ganda  gesture  and  said  it 
would  be  “disgraceful”  for  any 
newspaper  to  permit  Alabama 
to  pay  for  the  trip.  Mr.  Beebe 
said  he  was  sure  that  most  edi¬ 
tors  would  send  an  editor  or  a 
reporter  at  their  own  expense. 

As  of  Tuesday  (May  4),  10 
editors  had  responded  to  the 
invitation,  Mr.  Jones  said.  Re¬ 
spondents  were  representative  of 
newspapers  in  California,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Ohio,  Louisiana  and  Min¬ 
nesota.  Mr.  Jones  said  he  ex¬ 
pected  considerably  more  editors 
would  accept  the  invitation 
“within  the  next  few  days.” 

Asked  how  the  trip  would  be 
financed,  he  said:  “The  money 
will  come  from  the  Governor’s 
emergency  fund.  We  shall  only 
be  paying  for  the  charter  of 
buses  in  order  to  move  the  edi¬ 
tors  around.  There  is  absolutely 


no  question  of  us  paying  hotel 
or  other  expenses.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  quite  willing  to 
help  make  reservations  for  ac¬ 
commodations.” 

The  Governor’s  press  aide 
said  the  idea  of  the  trip  had 
been  “very  favorably  received 
in  Alabama.”  It  was  the  first 
attempt  to  run  a  large-scale 
visit.  If  successful,  it  could  be 
the  forerunner  of  similar  state- 
organized  tours  for  other  media. 
Already  there  had  been  contact 
with  radio  and  tv  stations. 

Governor  Wallace,  a  critic  of 
news  coverage  of  racial  strife 
in  Alabama,  issued  his  invitation 
on  Friday,  April  30.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  to  1,700  daily  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors,  the  Governor  set  June  7-10 
for  the  visit. 

He  also  made  these  points: 
“Has  the  news  from  Alabama 
been  distorted?” 

“Is  Alabama  a  state  where 
fear  stalks  the  streets  —  where 
illwill  abounds?” 

“Is  Alabama  still  living  in  the 
dark  ages?” 

“Why  doesn’t  your  editor  de¬ 
termine  for  himself  the  true 
Alabama  story?” 

The  Governor  said  the  news¬ 
men  would  be  taken  on  a  planned 
tour  during  the  first  three  days, 
and  they  could  choose  where  they 
wished  to  visit  the  fourth  day. 


Up  in  Advertising 

Cincinnati 
Edward  J.  Dollriehs,  a  former 
circulation  promotion  manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  has  been 
promoted  to  manager  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
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Fines  Levied 
For  Story  in 
Murder  Case 

Vantoi  ver,  B.C. 

Mapstrate  Gordon  Scott  im¬ 
posed  nominal  fines  of  $25  each 
on  the  Sun  and  the  Province 
for  a  technical  violation  of  the 
law  aprainst  reporting  confes¬ 
sions  in  a  criminal  case,  then 
urged  both  newspapers  to  ap¬ 
peal  the  conviction. 

The  judge  said  he  hoped  a  test 
case  would  be  developed  for  the 
higher  courts  to  establish  a 
precedent  on  the  subject. 

The  Criminal  Code  in  Canada 
prohibits  the  reporting  of  “con¬ 
fessions  or  admissions”  to  avoid 
prejudice  to  the  accused. 

At  issue  in  this  case  is 
whether  an  accused’s  statement 
in  a  report  published  in  the 
newspapers,  was  a  confession  or 
admission  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Criminal  Code. 

The  case  involves  the  prelim¬ 
inary  hearing  of  Duncan  Beau¬ 
dry,  who  was  charged  with  (and 
subsequently  acquitted  of)  the 
murder  of  a  female  impersona¬ 
tor,  Larry  (Elizabeth)  Taylor, 
in  a  rooming  house. 

A  cellmate  testified  Beaudry 
had  told  him  he  had  strangled 
Taylor.  Both  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  this  statement,  not  con¬ 
sidering  it  a  “confession  or  ad¬ 
mission”  as  defined  by  the  Crim¬ 
inal  Code  since  the  cellmate  was 
by  no  means  a  person  of  author¬ 
ity. 

The  magistrate  stated  he  had 
been  very  impressed  at  first  with 
defense  counsel’s  arguments  that 
the  statements  published  could 
be  published  because  they  would 
be  admissible  at  a  higher  court 
trial. 

The  magistrate  said,  however, 
it  is  not  up  to  the  magistrate  or 
the  press  to  decide  on  the  ad¬ 
missibility  at  a  higher  court 
trial  of  evidence  given  at  a  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing. 

*  *  * 

Editor  Favors  a  Law 

Robert  Nielsen,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Star,  told 
a  Royal  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  that  he  favored  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  prevent  the 
publishing  of  reports  on  pre¬ 
liminary  hearings  involving  per¬ 
sons  committed  for  trial. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Commission, 
he  said: 

“It  is  a  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  of  our  system  of  justice  that 
every  man  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
fair  trial.  This  demands  that  an 
accused  person  be  judged  solely 
on  the  evidence  adduced  at  a 


trial  and  not  on  material  pub¬ 
lished  before  or  during  a  trial 
which  might  influence  the  judge 
or  jury.” 

The  letter  said  the  Star’s  pol¬ 
icy  for  the  last  eight  years  has 
been  “not  to  publish  news  or 
comment  which  could  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  fair  trial  of 
an  accused  person.” 

It  was  the  Star’s  opinion  that 
“the  .safeguard  of  jury  men 
against  possible  prejudicial  re¬ 
ports  from  preliminary  hearings 
cannot  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  individual  newspapers.” 

• 

Papers  Pay  $13,000 
For  Job  Retraining 

Vancou\’er,  B.C. 

Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  publisher 
of  the  Sun  and  the  Province, 
has  agreed  to  contribute  $13,- 
000  to  the  Vancouver  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union’s  job  retraining 
school,  according  to  the  union’s 
president. 

Leonard  Guy  told  of  the  item 
in  the  agreement  after  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  approved  a 
new  three-year  contract.  Only 
five  votes  were  cast  against  it. 

Mr.  Guy  said  the  printers  will 
receive  a  pay  increase  of  $4.75 
a  week  across  the  board  each 
year  for  three  years.  This  will 
bring  the  scale  to  $145  a  week. 
The  contract,  which  is  retroac¬ 
tive  to  Nov.  1,  1964,  contains 
a  clause  allowing  13  days  of  sick 
leave  each  year,  computer  lan¬ 
guage  sought  by  the  union,  and 
new  provisions  on  overtime. 

• 

APME  Editors  to  Get 
Close  to  Rocketry 

An  Agena  rocket  engine,  a 
hovercraft  being  built  for  the 
Navy,  and  a  Bell  rocket  belt  will 
be  demonstrated  by  Bell  Aero- 
systems  Company  for  members 
of  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association  during 
their  annual  convention  at  Buf¬ 
falo  Sept.  28-Oct.  2. 

Tours  of  the  Bell  plant,  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  plant  and  the 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory 
will  be  offered  to  the  APME 
members.  The  program  includes 
a  trip  to  Niagara  Falls  and  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Gannett 
Newspapers. 

• 

Publicity  Director 

Robert  L.  Dunne  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publicity  director  for 
This  Week  magazine,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ben  G.  Wright,  pres¬ 
ident.  A  former  newspaperman, 
Mr.  Dunne  was  chief  of  press 
relations  for  Esso  Research  and 
Engineering  Company,  and  re¬ 
cently  held  a  similar  position 
with  General  Dynamics  Corpo¬ 
ration. 


immediate  releases 


A  $14,350,000  loan  was  approved  by  the  Cleveland  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  after  a  customer  mailed  in  an  ad  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  which  said,  “If  you  want  to  borrow  $15  million  .  .  .  Ask 
us.”  The  money,  borrowed  by  a  Youngstown  construction  firm, 
will  be  used  to  finance  a  shopping  center  in  Akron.  Agency  for 
the  bank  is  Lang,  Fisher  &  Strashower,  Cleveland. 

>>  *  « 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  &  Herald,  Macon  Telegraph  &  \'cios. 
Savannah  News-Press  and  Columbus  Ledger  &  Enquirer  of  the 
Georgia  Group  announced  that  SpectaColor  is  available  at  black- 
and-white  rates  and  at  a  saving  of  8%  when  placed  in  all  four 
papers.  The  Branham  Company  represents  the  group. 

*  *  * 

S.  A.  Schonbrunn  &  Company,  makers  of  Savarin,  Medaglia 
d’Oro  and  Brown  Gold  coffee  brands,  has  appointed  Robert  T. 
Haller,  formerly  an  account  executive  with  Pritchard,  Wood 
agency,  advertising  manager. 

m  *  * 

“Newspapers  speak  with  authority  to  both  the  consumer  and 
the  retailer,”  William  D.  Schubert,  vicepresident  of  the  Hanes 
Knitting  Division,  Hanes  Corporation,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  told 
the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives.  He  said  Hanes  undertook  a  major  expansion  of 
its  newspaper  advertising  program  a  year  ago,  and  the  number 
of  markets  where  Sunday  magazine  sections  are  used  has  in¬ 
creased  from  10  to  60.  (N.  W.  Ayer  is  the  agency).  “We  have 
continued  to  increase  our  newspaper  advertising  because  we  have 
seen  powerful  evidence  that  our  messages  from  Hanes  in  the 
newspapers  are  delivered  with  authority  not  only  to  the  customer 
and  prospective  customer,  but  also  to  our  distributors  and  retail¬ 
ers,”  Mr.  Schubert  declared. 

*  *  « 

General  Advertising  Service,  representing  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald- Journal,  is  notifying  agencies  that  the  paper 
his  discontinued  yearly  volume  discounts. 

*  *  * 

The  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  is  introducing  to  retailers  on 
June  1  rates  based  on  yearly  linage  rather  than  on  monthly  linage, 
which  is  the  current  policy.  Also,  retailers  will  be  given  the  choice 
of  two  contracts — “open  space”  and  “stated  day.” 

*  *  * 

Some  150  representatives  from  every  daily  newspaper  in  Florida 
w’ent  to  Winter  Haven  for  the  Florida  NAEA  meeting  last  week. 
Joseph  St.  Georges,  vp  and  manager  of  media  relations,  Young 
&  Rubicam,  delivered  the  keynote  address.  Harold  M.  Canning, 
national  advertising  manager,  St.  Petersburg  Times  was  elected 
president. 

«  *  * 

The  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun  is  making  a  surv’ey  on  the  impact 
of  SpectaColor.  Students  at  the  University  of  Florida,  will 
question  consumers,  merchants  and  others  before  and  after  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  SpectaColor  ad  for  Coca-Cola. 

*  ★  * 

About  a  dozen  of  the  principal  Scotch  whisky  markets  will 
get  newspaper  ads  this  month  for  Chivas  Regal  from  Doyle 
Dane  Bembach.  The  black  and  white  copy  notes  “flying  is  getting 
smoother,”  since  major  airlines  are  serving  Chivas  Royal. 

*  *  * 

A  “Cook  Young”  Recipe  Swapping  Contest  conducted  by  This 
Week  showed  a  majority  of  the  30,000  entrants  used  nationally 
advertised  ingredients.  Recipes  selected  for  publication  earn  $10. 
*  *  * 

The  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times  and  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune, 
evening  dailies  in  the  Calumet  area,  will  be  sold  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  a  single  unit,  effective  June  1,  Vincent  J.  Kelley, 
president  of  Jann  &  Kelley,  representatives,  announced  this  week. 
The  unit  rate  will  be  63c  a  line,  representing  a  10%  saving  over 
the  individual  rates  of  35c  a  line  on  each  paper.  The  papers  may 
still  be  bought  singly  if  desired.  The  Times  was  previously  rep¬ 
resented  by  Ward-Griffith.  J&K  has  represented  the  Post-Tribune 
since  June  1963. 

Robert  R.  Kelly,  national  ad  manager  of  the  Post- Tribune,  will 
head  up  a  centralized  office  in  the  P-T  building,  1065  Broadway, 
Gary.  The  single  department  will  facilitate  the  handling  of  na¬ 
tional  schedules  and  such  extras  as  merchandising  and  surveys. 
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Beimington  Banner 
Winner  of  Ayer  Cup 


Mciiniiiwtoi 


PniLADELPHlA  circulation,  with  the  Wibnin(/ton 
riie  licnninuton  (Vermont)  (Del.)  Moniitifi  News  second 
l!(tiii!i'r,  an  afternoon  daily  and  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald 
tie\v.<paper  with  circulation  of  third.  There  were  :)21  news- 
.>.1(18,  is  the  1965  winner  of  the  papers  entered. 

.\y(  r  Cup  for  excellence  of  ty-  The  Valley  News  of  Lebanon, 
])Oj,naphy,  makeup  and  i)rintinK.  X.  H.  took  first  honorable  men- 
Tlie  offset-printed  Bannei'  is  t ion  amonp  newspapers  with  less 
the  .'inallest  paper  ever  to  win  than  10,000  circulation,  with  the 
the  .\yer  Cup  in  the  do-year  Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Reimblicun 
histoiy  of  the  national  competi-  second  and  the  Huntington 
tion  sponsored  since  1931  by  (Ind.)  Herald-Press  third. 
X.  \V.  Ayer  &  Son,  the  adver-  There  were  190  entries, 
tisiii}?  agency.  Last  year’s  win-  The  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 

ner,  the  Lebanon  (X.  H.)  Valley  Times  Herald-Record  captured 
News,  had  circulation  of  6,911.  first  honorable  mention  amonp 
The  35th  contest  attracted  700  tabloid  newspapers,  regardless 
entries.  It  is  open  to  all  Eng-  circulation.  Only  one  award 

lish-language  daily  newspapers  made  in  this  category,  which 

I)ublislied  in  the  United  States,  produced  only  16  entries  in  the 
Tlie  jurors  were  Gen.  Alfre<l 

M.  Gruenther,  former  Supreme  the  Middletown  newspaper 

Ai,.  ,  ^  1  has  won  m  its  class. 

Allied  Commander  in  Lurope; 

Dean  Kdward  W.  Barrett  of  the  Iiinovutions  Praised 

Columbia  University  Graduate 

School  of  Journalism,  and  Alex-  H.  A.  Batten,  chairman  of  the 
ander  S.  Law.son,  Professor  of  executive  committee  of  N.  W. 
Tyjxigraphy  in  the  School  of  Ayer  &  Son,  who  has  been 
Printing  at  Rochester  Institute  actively  involved  in  all  35  Ayer 
of  Technology  Crip  contests,  said  the  quality 

The  Bennington  Banner,  ^-eneral  appearance  of  this 

which  won  first  honorable  men-  shows  substantial 

tion  among  newspapers  of  less  improvement  over  the  papers  of 
than  10,000  circulation  in  1964,  years  ago. 

was  cited  by  the  jurors  for  “Publishers  today  are  clear  y 

“excellence  of  reproduction  qual-  ,  mstitute 

ity  and  clean,  functional  format,  «  in  traditional  makeup 

without  column  rules.”  typography  that  contribute 

to  better  readability  and  appear- 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  was 

awarded  first  honorable  mention  ojl  oratifvinB-  to  us  to  see 
among  newspapers  of  more  than  indicatioS^ of  a^stepped-up  trend 
o0,000  circulation,  with  the  undertake  innovations  in  this 

Washington  Post  second  and  the  a^ea.  Our  No.  1  objective  in 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  third,  sponsoring  the  Ayer  Cup  Con- 
There  were  173  entries.  thmnirh  tn 


Honorable  Mention  Awards  in  the  Ayer  Contest  went  to  the  three 
newspapers  shown  above  in  the  classification  for  papers  of  more  than 
50,000  circulation.  Los  Angeles  Times;  Washington  Post;  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel. 
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Winners  of  Honorable  h4ention  honors  in  the  10,000-50,000  classification 
are:  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning 
Nows;  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald. 


(A  few  weeks  a^o  the  editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  (Citizen  Patriot 
found  a  letter  in  his  mail  which  Ite^an:  thought  perhaps  you  would 

l»e  interested  in  the  viewpoint  of  one  man  who  has  l>een  the  ‘victim’  of 
news  coverage — several  times.”  The  letter-writer,  Hugh  Dillon,  was  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Spectator,  the  newspaper  at  Southern  Michigan  Pris¬ 
on.  Not  only  did  his  viewpoint  in  the  dialogue  on  free  press  and  fair 
trial  get  printed  in  the  Citizen  Patriot;  it  went  out  on  the  AP  and  UPI 
wires.  Now  here  is  an  extension  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  remarks,  written  expressly 
for  E&P  readers.) 


Hugh  Dillon,  right,  talks  over  a  photo-story  lay¬ 
out  with  head  photographer  Bill  Dye.  Dillon  is 
editor  of  the  Southern  Michigan  Prison  inmate 
newspaper,  the  Spectator,  edited,  written  and 
published  entirely  by  prisoners. 

{Photo  by  Dixon  Wood) 


Pre-Trial 


By  Hugh  R.  Dillon 


Publicity — A  View  from 

Behind  the  Bars 


In  all  the  discussions  regarding  pre¬ 
trial  publicity,  many  voices  are  being 
heard.  Both  sides,  news  media  and  legal 
groups,  have  expressed  their  viewpoints. 
But  what  of  the  “middleman’s”  view¬ 
point? 

No  one  seems  too  concerned  about  the 
viewpoint  of  the  person  who  will  be,  or 
has  been,  subjected  to  pre-trial  publicity 
— the  prisoner. 

This  is  not  surprising  because  the 
prisoner — or  criminal,  or  defendant,  or 
whatever — is  resigned  to  being  ignored  as 
he  is  put  through  the  “grist  mill”  of  legal 
procedure. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
both  sides  of  the  argument.  This  presents 
a  paradox  because,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  against  both 
sides.  In  the  past  neither  side  has  been 
without  sin. 

No  One  Cares 

There  have  been  instances  where  news¬ 
paper  coverage  undoubtedly  helped  form 
conclusions  before  a  case  came  to  trial. 
But  if  those  cases  could  be  tallied,  they 
would  probably  be  found  to  be  very  much 
in  the  minority  among  the  thousands  that 
go  through  the  legal  “grist  mill”  each 
year. 

The  publicity  given  the  majority  of 
cases  has  little,  if  any,  effect  because  it 
is  forgotten  by  the  time  the  case  comes 
to  trial.  It  is  forgotten  because  no  one 
cares. 

Oh,  they  care  enough  to  read  the  “lurid 
details”  of  the  moment.  They  care  enough 
to  want  to  see  society  protected.  But 
they  don’t  really  care  unless  the  case 
affects  them  personally.  How  many  per¬ 
sons  keep  abreast  of  every  case,  all  the 
way  from  arrest  to  conviction?  Very 
few. 


Even  in  prison,  w’here  the  “lurid 
details”  are  devoured  daily,  very  few’ 
remember  the  details  by  the  time  the 
convicted  man  joins  them  among  the 
“numbered.” 

Where  do  new’spapers  get  the  “lurid 
details”  to  relate  to  their  readers?  From 
the  very  officials  who  now  want  to  shut 
the  door  in  their  faces.  For  years  they 
have  been  supplying  the  “facts”  that 
make  up  the  news  stories. 

Libelous  Procedure 

This  is  an  area  that  could  stand  cor¬ 
recting.  Too  many  times,  detrimental  and 
erroneous — sometimes  knowingly  false — 
statements  are  issued  to  the  press.  Offi¬ 
cials  have  come  to  feel  secure  in  this 
lihelous  action  because  the  party  in¬ 
volved  usually  has  neither  the  means 
nor  the  power  for  recourse. 

The  press  too  often  accepts  these  offi¬ 
cial  statements  at  face  value,  safe  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  an  attribut¬ 
able  source  in  the  event  the  statement  is 
challenged. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  jury  found  a  man 
not  guilty  at  a  Detroit  murder  trial.  A 
woman  testified,  no  doubt  at  great  pei’- 
sonal  embarrassment,  that  she  and  the 
man  had  been  together  in  a  hotel  room 
at  the  time  of  the  murder.  Her  statement 
was  substantiated,  making  it  impossible 
for  the  man  to  have  committed  the 
murder. 

If  he  were  not  guilty,  the  conclusion 
that  someone  else  is  should  be  elementary, 
and  the  case  still  open. 

When  newsmen  conferred  wdth  the 
head  of  the  homocide  division,  asking 
what  police  were  going  to  do,  he  an¬ 
swered,  “As  far  as  we’re  concerned,  the 
case  is  closed.  He’s  the  guy.” 

A  police  official  has  a  public  respon¬ 


sibility.  Part  of  that  responsibility  is  to 
not  make  public  statements  based  on  | 
personal  opinion.  This  officer  .set  himself  ^ 
above  the  court  and  jury  which  had  just 
acquitted  the  man.  In  this  instance  the 
statement  w’as  made  after  the  trial,  but 
in  many,  many  instances  comparatively 
damaging  .statements  are  made  before 
trials,  and  just  as  readily  reported. 

Abuses  in  Silence 

These  are  some  of  the  sins  of  the  press. 
What  about  the  official  faction  that  claims 
they  can  correct  these  sins  by  withhold¬ 
ing  information  and  forbidding  pre-trial 
statements?  Granting  that  they  would 
achieve  their  goal,  granting  for  argu¬ 
ment’s  sake  only,  wouldn’t  they  be  open¬ 
ing  the  door  to  other  more  disastrous 
abuses? 

As  conscientious  and  sincere  as  the 
American  Bar  Association  may  be  in  its 
aims,  how  do  we  protect  arrested  persons 
from  abuses  that  could  come  out  of  the 
“silent  treatment?” 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  some  over- 
zealous  police  official  is  going  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  “stack 
the  deck”  if  he  feels  that  the  press  won’t 
be  watching  the  “game.” 

If  the  right  of  a  free  press  is  going  to 
be  subjected  to  “exceptions,”  where  will 
the  line  be  drawn?  Later  on  another 
group  will  come  along  and  say,  “We 
shall  have  freedom  of  the  press  except 
when—  .  . 

It  should  not  be  complex.  Either  we 
have  a  free  press  with  no  exceptions,  or 
w’e  have  a  controlled  press.  We  can’t 
have  it  both  ways. 


The  U.S.  Attorney  General  recently 
outlined  his  plan.  No  information  about 
{Continued  on  page  26) 
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Madison  Avenue  Applauds 
Lively  Promotion  Revue 

Ily  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Off-Madison  Avenue  shows  are 
lieeominK  the  newest  fad  with 
media  in  New  York.  The  latest 
attraction  is  a  musical  revue 
called,  “Sajfa  of  the  Dingbat,” 
produced  by  and  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  first  of  13  performances 
was  given  April  29  at  the  Hotel 
IMaza.  Thousands  of  j)eople  in 
tlic  business  and  advertising 
community  in  the  New  York 
area  have  received  invitations  to 
attend  one  of  the  showings 
which  are  l)eing  put  on  during 
lunch  and  early  evening  periods 
until  May  11. 

The  word,  “Dingbat,”  in  the 
title  is  the  expression  used  by 
the  paper  to  describe  the  small, 
mid-Victoiian,  illustration  that 
appears  l)etween  Herald  and 
Tribune  in  the  masthead.  The 
trademark  w’hich  was  first  used 
for  the  25th  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion  on  April  10,  1866  symbolizes 
America’s  progress. 

The  singularity  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  lies  in  its  reliance  on 
show  business  elements  to  carry 
the  hard  sell  message  to  the 
audience. 

The  lively  revue  runs  45  min¬ 
utes  and  consists  of  song  and 
dance  routines  interspersed  with 
blackout  sketches  and  narra¬ 
tions.  The  “Dingbat”  has  a  cast 
of  8 — 4  men  and  4  girls — all  of 
whom  are  professional  perform¬ 
ers. 

The  “Dingbat”  show  is  very 
entertaining  all  the  way  through. 
However,  if  there  is  one  critical 
comment  to  be  made,  it  is  that 
many  of  the  finer  selling  points 
tend  to  l>ecome  lost  in  the  lyrics, 
music  and  choreography.  But  the 
overall  picture  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  as  being  a  quality  edi¬ 
torial  package  read  by  the 
younger,  $10,000  and  up  income 
market  comes  across  loud  and 
clear. 

In  two  episodes,  “Dingbat” 
criticizes  New  York  City’s  other 
daily  newspapers,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun.  The  others — 
Times,  News,  Post  and  Joumal- 
American  —  are  dealt  caustic 
blows  both  as  editorial  products 
and  as  advertising  media.  The 
“bite”  is  softened  with  humor. 

The  audience  at  the  premier, 
which  was  delayed  30  minutes 
due  to  some  temperamental  per¬ 
formers,  applauded  throughout. 

The  show,  said  to  cost  $200,- 
000,  has  been  produced  by  Na¬ 
thaniel  Greenblatt.  The  co-pro¬ 
ducer  and  director  is  Ed  Nayer, 


who  also  wrote  the  lyrics.  Music 
was  written  by  Julian  Stein. 
Charles  Lawliss,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Tribune  and  Ed 
Wetzel  of  Young  &  Kubicam,  the 
Trib’s  agency,  co-ordinated  on 
the  imoject. 

A  revue-type  presentation  of 
a  promotion  story  for  This 
U’ccfc  and  Parade  recently  went 
on  the  road,  for  showings  before 
business  and  ad  agency  people, 
after  a  rousing  reception  on 
Madison  Avenue. 

• 

New  Citgo 
Drive  Turns 
To  Papers 

Cities  Service  Oil  Company  of 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  launched  its 
first  major  newspaper  campaign 
in  five  years  this  week. 

The  $500,000  schedule,  pre¬ 
pared  and  placed  by  Lennen  & 
Newell  in  48  dailies  in  33  mar¬ 
kets,  is  part  of  a  total  media 
plan  introducing  Cities  Sendee’s 
new'  look. 

The  company  made  an  eval¬ 
uation  of  its  position  in  the  re¬ 
tail  gasoline  market.  Based  on 
the  findings,  it  has  initiated  sev¬ 
eral  changes  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  its  image.  The  trade 
name  has  been  changed  to 
CITGO;  the  customary  green 
color  has  been  dropped  and  red, 
white  and  blue  substituted;  and 
a  new  three-dimensional  tri¬ 
angle  logo  has  been  created. 

Missing  in  the  new  look  cam¬ 
paign  is  the  little  beaver  char¬ 
acter  that  has  been  used  in 
Cities  Service  advertising  for 
several  years. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
AN  PA,  is  credited  with  being 
helpful  during  the  evaluation 
period  and  instrumental  in  get¬ 
ting  a  sizable  portion  of  the  to¬ 
tal  budget  allocated  to  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Target  Account 

The  Bureau,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Richard  Lloyd  Jones, 
Jr.,  of  publisher  of  the  Tulsa 
Tribune,  made  an  initial  target 
account  presentation  to  Cities 
Service  in  July,  1964.  Following 
this  meeting,  the  Bureau  put  on 
the  same  gas  and  oil  target  ac¬ 
count  at  the  agency  last  No¬ 
vember.  Shortly  after  this  the 
Bureau  team  was  invited  to  Tul- 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Linage  Leaders . . .  First  3  Months 

(As  Measured  by  Me<lia  Records,  Inc.) 
l96o  1964 


Morning 


Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  13,275.051 

Miami  Herald  ....  11,850,211 

Washington  Post  10,730,540 

Chicago  Tribune  7,158,115 

San  Jose  Mercury  8,571,734 

New  York  Times  8,120,772 

Phoenix  Republic  .  8,004,758 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  7,737,274 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  7,212,248 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  7,177,514 


Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Miami  Herald 

Washington  Post 

Chicago  Tribune 

Phoenix  Republic 

San  Jose  Mercury 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

New  York  Times  . 

Orlando  Sentinel 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


12.717.807 

11,347,252 

9,887,222 

9,057,017 

8,029.717 

7,744,070 

7,531,237 

7,503,584 

7,058,224 

8,785,551 


Evening 


Evening 


San  Jose  News 
Houston  Chronicle 
Fort  Lauderdale  News 

Detroit  News  . 

Milwaukee  Journal 
Phoenix  Gaiette  . 
Cleveland  Press 
Montreal  Star 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Toronto  Star  . 


8,888,183  San  Jose  News 
8,477,223  Phoenix  Gaiette 
8,415,750  Fort  Lauderdale  News 
8,343,873  Houston  Chronicle 
8,142,583  Milwaukee  Journal 
8,070,777  Montreal  La  Presse 
8,042,812  Detroit  News 
8,011,405  Cleveland  Press 

7,805,378  Montreal  Star  . 

7,547,733  Toronto  Star  . 


8,031,878 

8,000,719 

7.977.950 

7,941,018 

7,810,194 

7,581,788 

7,554,070 

7.435.405 

7,383,899 

7,321,034 


Sunday 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times  .. 

New  York  Times  . 

Miami  Herald 
New  York  News 
Chicago  Tribune 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 

8altimore  Sun  . 

Washington  Post 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


9,827,731  Los  Angeles  Times  - 

7.118.423  New  York  Times 
4.782,413  Miami  Herald 
4,984,385  Chicago  Tribune 

4.872.424  New  York  News 
4,788,105  Milwaukee  Journal 
4,873,071  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

4,503,578  Baltimore  Sun  . 

4,457,828  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
4,378,847  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


8,238,187 

8,189.478 

4,884,854 

4,838,881 

4,472,787 

4,332,877 

4,220,775 

4,187,395 

4,081,797 

3,845,588 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  23,122,782 

New  York  Times  MS  .  17,237,375 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  18,832,824 

Washington  Post  MS  .  15,170,188 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  . 14,048,537 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  12,930,888 

Detroit  News  ES  .  12,148,858 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  11,722,731 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  11,578,381 

San  Jose  Mercury  t 

Mercury-News  MS  .  11,370,382 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS  . 

Miami  Herald  MS 

New  York  Times  MS . 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  . 

Washington  Post  MS 
Milwaukee  Journal  ES 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  . 

Detroit  News  ES  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS 
Phoenix  Republic  MS  . 


21,153,778 

18,012,108 

15,873,080 

13.893.878 

13,480,841 

12,143,071 

11,229,488 

11,118,557 

11.087.348 

10.890.105 


sa  to  make  a  follow-up  pi'esen- 
tation.  The  agency  informed 
Charles  Lipscomb  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Bureau,  that  newspapers 
were  being  given  “active  con¬ 
sideration,  partly  due  to  your 
(BoA)  work.” 

The  campaign  started  this 
week  with  small  teaser  ads.  As 
many  as  10,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  placed  in  some 


Consumer  Analysis 
Covers  12  Markets 

MiLWAUKEa: 

The  20th  annual  Consolidated 
Consumer  Analysis  covering  12 
U.S.  markets  has  been  released 
by  member  newspapers  in  the 
group. 

The  1965  edition,  bound  in  an 
“Op  Art”  cover,  includes  market 
findings  from  Denver,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Long  Beach,  Milwaukee, 
Omaha,  Pensacola,  Phoenix, 
Providence,  Salt  Lake  City,  St. 
Paul,  West  Palm  Beach  and 
Wichita. 


newspapers  on  the  schedule. 
Except  for  the  teasers,  all  the 
ads  are  being  nin  with  spot 
color. 

The  agency  is  requesting  na¬ 
tional  ad  managers  to  lend  mer¬ 
chandising  support  to  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  suggests  ideas  for 
implementing  a  program. 

'The  agency  is  particularly 
anxious  for  the  newspapers  to 
solicit  local  dealer  ads  for  dates 
other  than  when  the  national 
ads  are  ninning. 

In  the  letter  from  the  agency 
to  the  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  the  point  is  made  that  the 
more  effective  the  results,  the 
more  likely  the  campaign  will 
be  repeated. _ 

Findings  on  more  than  100 
questions  covering  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  soaps,  toiletries,  beveitiges, 
homes  and  appliances,  automo¬ 
tive  and  geneitil  categories  were 
included  in  the  Consolidated 
book  distributed  to  manufac¬ 
turers,  agencies  and  jobbeirs 
throughout  the  nation. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Minneapolis  Papers 
Break  Two  Records 

By  Stan  Finsness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Within  a  period  of  72  hours, 
two  Minrveapolis  Star  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  records  were  set,  re¬ 
ports  CAM  Gunnar  Rovick. 

On  Friday,  April  23,  the  clas¬ 
sified  section  ran  16  pages  —  a 
new  daily  linage  record  of  40,986 
lines.  The  previous  record  of  40,- 
562  lines  ran  in  15  pages  and  8 
columns  on  Friday,  May  10, 
1963. 

On  Sunday,  April  25,  a  rec¬ 
ord  was  established  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Minneapolis  Tribune.  A 
total  of  52  pages  contained  135,- 
364  lines  in  11,590  ads.  This 
Sunday  record  exceetls  by  4,457 
lines  the  previous  mark  of  50 
pages,  2%  columns  set  on  May 
5,  1963. 

Mr.  Rovick  said  the  Sunday 
record  was  achieved  without  the 
help  of  any  major  promotional 
event.  The  old  record  in  May, 
1963,  received  substantial  sup¬ 
port  from  “Springtime  Is  Home¬ 
buying  Time,”  a  real  estate  pro¬ 
motion. 

*  *  * 

DOUBLE-BARRELED 

APPROACH 

Initiate  promotion  contests 
that  end  up  paying  for  them¬ 
selves.  This  double-barreled  ap¬ 
proach  was  part  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  “Ad-Venture”  Con¬ 
test. 

Phase  one  of  the  contest  at¬ 
tracted  readers  and  business 
firms  who  told  how  Times’  clas¬ 
sified  had  affected  their  lives, 
occupations,  and  successes. 

The  winner  of  Phase  one  was 
awarded  a  44-day  trip  to  the 
Orient.  Phase  two  now  involves 
the  publication  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  “Ad- Venture”  entries 
received  as  classified  promotion 
ads  aimed  at  building  classified’s 
“importance”  image.  “Times 
Classified  can  do  good  things 
for  you”  .  .  .  “Thanks  to  Times 
Classified,  many  good  things 
come  true,”  are  examples  of 
copy-close  in  many  of  the  ads. 

CAM  Frank  Lester  says  the 
thousands  of  entries  have  pro¬ 
vided  enough  interesting  result 
stories  to  last  a  year.  The  Times 
is  publishing  two  or  three  such 
stories  each  week. 

More  enterprise  from  the 
same  newspaper.  Mr.  Lester’s 
sales  staff  is  using  a  new  “Sur¬ 
vey  of  Population  Mobility  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Marketing 


Area”  that’s  proving  to  be  an 
effective  selling  tool  for  real 
estate  advertising. 

Six  out  of  every  ten  families 
in  the  Los  Angeles  and  Orange 
County  market  have  moved  one 
or  more  times  in  the  past  five 
years,  the  sur\’ey  indicates.  Most 
of  the  families  stayed  within 
their  own  economic  area,  and  in 
most  cases  the  move  involved 
upgrading  in  the  price  of  a 
home. 

*  *  * 

.M^E-COLUM^  FORMAT 

The  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times 
Herald  has  joined  the  growing 
band  of  daily  newspapers  em¬ 
ploying  nine-column  format  in 
classified  make-up. 

The  change  is  on  the  basis  of 
10*^-em  columns,  reports  Frank 
E.  Bishop,  advertising  director. 
*  *  « 

GAINS  IN  COUNTRY 

The  Los  Angeles  Times'  sixth 
annual  Country  Property  and 
Resort  Area  Oppox'tunities  sec¬ 
tion,  April  25,  included  2,206 
ads,  a  gain  of  196  or  20  percent 
over  last  year,  and  33,403  lines, 
a  gain  of  7,685  or  25  percent. 

The  16-page  all-classified  sec¬ 
tion  emphasized  offerings  in 
country,  suburban  and  resort 
property  businesses  ranging 
from  multi-million  dollar  devel¬ 
opments  to  real  estate  within 
the  average  family’s  budget.  The 
section  was  advertised  in  24 
Western  new’spapers  and  farm 
publications. 

# 

COOKING  UP  CL.4SSIF1ED 

The  North  Bay  (Ont.)  Nug¬ 
get  puts  out  a  tabloid  “Cook 
Book”  section  once  a  year — this 
year  w-as  the  10th  —  and  this 
time,  the  classified  department 
produced  a  two-page  Business 
Directory  as  a  part  of  it. 

CAM  K.  J.  Gray  reported 
that  90%  of  the  linage  repre¬ 
sented  new  business.  It  was  so 
successful,  he  said,  that  the  di¬ 
rectory  wall  be  a  regular  feature 
in  the  “Cook  Book”  each  year. 

A  lot  of  papers  produce  cook 
books  that  are  sold  separately 
and  that  aren’t  usually  in  news¬ 
paper  or  tabloid  form. 

The  Nugget  sells  advertising 
space  to  go  into  the  tab  special 
—  a  lot  of  ij  institutional  gro¬ 
cery  copy  —  and  distributes  it 
along  with  the  paper. 


Heavy  Merchandising 
For  Range  Promotion 

An  industry-wade  campaign 
to  accelerate  the  turnover  of  ob¬ 
solete  kitchen  ranges  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  area  was  carried  on 
throughout  April  by  the  Journal 
Company’s  two  newspapers,  the 
Journal  and  the  Sentinel,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  United  States 
Steel  Co. 

Theme  of  the  promotion  was 
“You’re  twice  the  cook  with  a 
new  automatic  range.” 

The  Journal  and  Sentinal  di¬ 
rectly  helped  the  manufacturer 
merchandise  his  factory  brand 
advertising  by  incorporating  the 
bi'and  symbol  in  promotion  ads. 
The  ads  listed,  by  brand,  those 
manufacturers  actively  partici- 
])ating  in  the  promotion  by  offer¬ 
ing  special  incentives  to  buy 
during  the  month. 

The  tw’o  newspapers  also  used 
truck  signs  promoting  I’anges 
on  130  Journal  and  Sentinel 
trucks,  made  hundreds  of  dealer 
calls  directed  at  developing  deal¬ 
er  participation  and  enthusiasm, 
plus  editorial  support  and  radio 
and  tv  spots  on  the  Journal 
Company’s  NBC  affiliates,  sta¬ 
tions  WTMJ  and  WTMJ-TV. 

Participating  brands  were: 
General  Electric,  Admiral, 
Norge,  Westinghouse,  Tappan, 
RCA  Whirlpool,  Kelvinator  and 
Philco. 

• 

28  Missouri  Dailies 
Form  Sales  Agency 

Missouri  daily  newspapers 
here  formed  a  non-profit  corpo¬ 
ration  to  promote  increased 
new'spaper  advertising  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  jobbers  and  distribu¬ 
tors. 

William  Haas,  Mexico  Ledger, 
was  elected  president;  Edw'ard 
W.  Sowers,  Rolla  Daily  News, 
first  vicepresident;  C.  L.  Blan¬ 
ton  III,  Sikeston  Standard,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident,  and  Doral 
Flynn,  Columbia  Missourian, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Twenty-eight  new’spapers 
formed  the  initial  membership 
of  Missouri  Daily  New'spaper 
Markets  Inc. 

Named  directors  were  William 
C,  Tucker,  Warrensburg  Star- 
Journal;  Howard  Hill,  Richmond 
News;  Charles  E.  Watkins,  Chil- 
licothe  Constitution-Tribune ;  W. 
O.  Lenhart,  Trenton  Republican- 
Times;  Oliver  T.  Maxwell,  Boon- 
ville  Daily  News;  Kenneth  G. 
Meuser,  Monnctt  Times;  Ed  E. 
Swrain  Jr.,  Kirksville  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  and  News;  Mahlon  N. 
White,  Clinton  Democrat;  Wil¬ 
liam  Van  Cleve,  Moberly  Moni¬ 
tor  Index;  M.  W.  Stauffer, 
Maryville  Forum;  Earl  F. 
Cheesman,  Carrollton  Democrat, 
and  Mark  Thomson,  St.  Charles 
Banner-News. 


Hotc  to  Pronounce 
Pa  jar  onion  Told 

San  FRANn.^(•.) 

When  the  Watsonville  (Calif.) 
Register-Pajaronian  entered 
journalism’s  hall  of  fame  in 
1956  by  winning  a  Pulitzer  for 
meritorious  ser\dce,  Frank  Orr, 
editor,  stressed  the  paper’s  full 
name.  “VV’e’re  ixroud  of  it,”  he 
emphasized. 

Pajaronian  is  easy  to  ino- 
nounce  for  it  rolls  off  the  tongue 
phonetically,  Pa-ha-rone-ee-un, 
reports  Nelson  Roberts  &  ,4s- 
.sociates  in  announcing  a  mar¬ 
ket-media  brochure  for  the  8.5.')3- 
circulation  daily. 

The  R-P  and  the  six  other 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspajxers 
provides  an  aggregate  market 
of  567,980  jxeople,  the  brochure 
points  out  in  its  photo,  figure 
and  fact  report. 

The  promotion  suggests  the 
use  of  “a  proportionate  share 
of  advertising  dollars  in  these 
virtually  untapped  markets 
rather  than  concentrate  entire 
appropriations  in  metropolitan 
media  exclusively.”  The  message 
includes  census  specifics. 

• 

75lh  ‘Anniversary’ 

Has  Nostalgic  Touch 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

On  April  6,  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune  published  its  75th  an¬ 
niversary  edition.  The  front 
page  of  the  day  appeared  in  a 
style  that  duplicated  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  first  paper  the  Trib¬ 
une  ever  printed  Jan.  28,  1890 
on  a  flatbed  press. 

To  come  up  with  a  duplicate, 
the  composing  room  picked  a 
six  point  Regal  classified  font 
and  dug  up  old  headline  type 
that  had  been  hidden  away  for 
50  years. 

Editors  had  to  forget  every¬ 
thing  they  had  learned  about 
headlines  and  page  layout. 
White  space  was  a  luxury  75 
years  ago,  so  the  wddest  head 
used  was  one  column. 

Such  gems  as  “Telegraphic 
Brevities,”  .  .  .  “New’s  From 
The  Front,”  ...  “A  Terrible 
Night,”  .  .  .  “Stroke  of  Deceit,” 
.  .  .  “A  Treasonous  Pair?”  .  .  . 
“Interesting  story,”  .  .  .  etc., 
headlined  the  day’s  news. 

Since  it  was  characteristic  of 
the  1890’s,  about  100  Winnipeg 
advertisers  took  full  advantage 
of  the  two  columns  set  aside  for 
the  anniv'ersary  edition. 

• 

Marketing  Manager 

Oakland,  Calif. 

William  G.  Morrisey,  III,  has 
joined  the  Oakland  Tribune  as 
marketing  and  plans  manager 
from  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law  Ad¬ 
vertising. 
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■  ivivfcfi  ww\0Wk^UiS  IS  a  unique  new  teature  or  rascinating 

case  histories  from  the  confidential  notes  of  the  eminent 

psychiatrist,  Dr.  Samuel  Davenport. 

Each  column  is  a  compelling  drama  of  an  individual  who 
is  helped  to  face  those  deep  inner  conflicts  which  he  had  kept 
concealed  even  from  himself. 

IMUCD  MfADinr 

ffvfvfll  WWWn^U^By  DR.  SAMUEL  DAVENPORT 


Available  three  times  weekly. 
Phone  collect,  wire  or  write 


Cljronidc  Jratiires  ,§yndicatt 

555  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco  GA  1-1111 


Whv  Mrs.  Lyons  terrified 
music,  lizards,  and  barbecued  larr^ 
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MIDWESTERN  promotion  managers  meet  at  NNPA  Atlanta  Confer¬ 
ence:  Ken  Kinney,  Toledo  Times  and  Blade  and  Bill  Kreeger,  Cleveland 
Press. 


PRO.MOTIO.N 

Membership  Gams 
Rate  Silver  Shovel 


By  (ieorge  W ilt 

The  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  pave  its  Sil¬ 
ver  Shov^el  Award  for  .ser\dce  to 
NNPA  and  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  to  Wishard  A.  Brown,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal.  As  NNPA’s  member¬ 
ship  chairman  he  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  adding  150  members  to 
the  association’s  rolls  in  the 
past  year  to  an  all-time  high  of 
650.  ‘ 

NNPA  members  who  had 
heard  countless  discourses  on 
the  “Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room”  program  over  the  past 
few  years,  saw  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  Atlanta  an  actual 
demonstration  of  how  newspa¬ 
pers  are  used  in  schools. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Mahan,  eighth- 


grade  teacher  at  Sylvan  Hills 
High  School,  Atlanta,  brought 
six  pupils  to  the  convention.  The 
articulate  youngsters  went 
through  a  half-hour  of  questions 
and  answers  on  current  events, 
basing  their  replies  solely  on  in¬ 
formation  found  in  their  daily 
newspaper.  They  revealed  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of 
newspaper  terminology,  technol¬ 
ogy',  writing,  editing,  and  pub¬ 
lishing  techniques.  Individual 
student  reports  showed  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  hard  news, 
features,  editorials,  advertising 
and  newspaper  services. 

Variety  €if  Items  Sold 

In  a  nuts-and-bolts  session  on 
items  and  merchandise  sold  or 
distributed  by  daily  newspapers. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

editorial,  that  many  newspapers  could  please  copy.  It  was  back  when  Long  i 
John  was  on  WOR  that  he  invited  Jim  Comstock  to  borrow  a  pair  of 
shoes  and  come  up  to  New  York  and  be  his  guest.  “I  don’t  pay  anything.” 
said  Long  John.  “Neither  does  my  paper,”  said  Jim  and  he  went.  It  all 
came  about  really  because  of  a  paper  in  New  York  called  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Review  that  Jim  Comstock’s  readers  wouldn’t  have  much  use 
for.  Pages  too  slick.  The  paper  had  got  hold  of  the  W.  Va.  Hillbilly 
and  commented  on  it.  One  would  expect  a  paper  like  this  to  be  corny, 
said  the  magazine,  but  it  isn’t.  It’s  sophisticated.  Well,  Jim  Comstock 
demanded  a  retraction.  After  all,  he  had  to  live  in  these  hills.  He  had 
to  sell  subscriptions  and  ads  and  things,  and  he  couldn’t  have  a 
handicap  like  that.  The  magazine  complied,  and  Long  John  saw  the 
thing  and  that’s  how  come  he  invited  Jim  Comstock  to  be  his 
guest.  The  editor  knew  that  it  wouldn’t  take  from  midnight  to  morning 
to  tell  all  the  thousands  of  Long  John’s  sleepless  listeners  why  he 
didn’t  want  to  be  called  sophisticated.  But  he  went  for  another  reason. 

He  wanted  to  find  out  something  about  Big  City  [leople.  The  people 
on  Long  John’s  show  gave  the  editor  a  hard  time  at  first,  asking  him 
why  his  state  was  so  impoverished  and  all  that.  Comstock  didn’t 
brikle.  He  just  took  encouragement  from  the  Bible.  That  lurt  about 
having  a  table  before  him  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies.  Quietly,  he 
told  the  panelists  that  he  was  aware  of  West  Virginia’s  bad  times, 

.  .  .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY,  Richwood,  W.  Va. 


(  Advertisement) 


NNPA  OFFICERS — Earl  Truax,  Miami  Herald,  retiring  NNPA  president, 
congratulates  Ed  McClanahan,  Denver  Post,  president,  and  Wishard  A. 
Brown,  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal,  second  vicepresident. 


Edward  A.  Linsmier,  promotion 
manager,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob- 
sereer,  reported  the  results  of 
a  survey  of  50  papers. 

According  to  this  study,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers  have  sold 
more  than  5  million  “Learn-A- 
Language”  records,  with  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune 
selling  150,000;  the  Houston 
Post  hitting  300,000  in  sales ;  and 
the  Toledo  Blade  and  Detroit 
Free  Press  each  selling  more 
than  250,000  records.  Hartford 
Courant  sale  of  children’s  read¬ 
ing  records  was  also  reported. 

In  the  sports  field,  Mr.  Lins¬ 
mier  said  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
and  News  and  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle  sold  golf  score  dials,  and 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Independent  sold  a  boating  guide 
written  by  their  outdoor  editor. 

Among  the  more  popular 
items  offered  by  newspapers 
were  maps.  The  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  offered  readers  a 
series  of  maps  by  staff  artist 
Russell  Lenz,  with  maps  featur¬ 
ing  physical  features  of  the 
earth,  population,  ec’onomics, 
new  nations,  etc.  Sales  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  15,000.  Three- 
dimensional  physical  maps  were 
offered  by  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
and  News,  map  portfolios  by 
the  Charlotte  Observer  and  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald. 

U.S.  flags  were  reported  to 
be  one  of  the  more  popular 
items  sold  by  newspapers  as 
part  of  patriotic  programs,  with 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
selling  100,000;  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  90,000;  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  90,000;  Houston 
Chronicle,  30,000;  South  Bend 
Tribune,  8,000;  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  15,000;  Phoenix 
Gazette,  20,000. 

Other  patriotic  items  distrib¬ 
uted  included  “Freedom  Train” 
documents,  civil  war  maps  and 
information,  election  informa¬ 


tion,  state  histories,  governors, 
city  and  county  history. 

The  survey  turned  up  rousing 
sales  of  booklets  on  stock-buy¬ 
ing,  photography,  the  Vatican 
Council,  diets,  college  selection, 
trout  fishing,  and  how  to  buy  an 
oil  painting.  Extensive  paper¬ 
back  book  sales  were  also  indi¬ 
cated. 

A  special  section  of  the  pres¬ 
entation  was  devoted  to  liooks 
and  offers  on  the  Kennedy  as¬ 
sassination,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  AP  and  UPI 
hard-cover  books,  and  their  sen- 
.sational  sales. 

A  brief  report  on  contests 
showed  that  the  three  favorites 
are  the  football  pick-the-winners 
contests,  coloring  contests,  and 
“word  games.” 

Carrier  .Activities 

A1  McLellan,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun,  presented  a  round-up  of 
1964-65’s  outstanding  circula¬ 
tion  promotions,  including  con¬ 
tests,  trips,  training  programs, 
.savings  plans,  scholarships, 
prizes,  etc. 

The  Miami  Herald’s  “Tic-tac- 
toe”  Carrier  Contest  was  de¬ 
scribed,  with  carriers  given  a 
card  with  nine  spaces  to  write 
in  new  orders,  and  eight  possi¬ 
ble  prizes  to  be  won. 

Carrier  bulletins  and  newspa¬ 
pers  were  discussed,  and  new 
ideas  and  production  techniques 
suggested.  The  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  columnists  and  feature 
writers  in  carrier  papers  was 
recommended.  The  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  and  Phoenix  Gazette’s 
carrier  safety  program,  featur¬ 
ing  the  use  of  fluorescent  vests 
was  illustrated. 

Among  the  circulation  sales 
aids  shown  by  Mr.  McLellan 
were  a  variety  of  doorknob 


{Continued  on  page  24) 
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qA  Tale  of  Three  Qties 


^^urora,  Elgin  and  Joliet — 
three  prosperous  Northern 
Illinois  cities  with  a  combined 
city  population  of  240,759 
and  a  retail  trading  population 
of  726,745 — constitute  the 
largest  market  in  Illinois  out¬ 
side  Chicago.  Buying  Income 
totaled  more  than 


5497,000,000  last  year.=- 
Three  daily  newspapers — 
Aurora  Beacon-News,  Elgin 
Courier-News  and  Joliet 
Herald-News  —  boast  83% 
family  coverage  within 
their  individual  city  zones. 
Reach  and  sell  the  second 
greatest  market  in  Northern 


Illinois  with  these  three 
great  newspapers.  Advertisers 
purchasing  the  Copley 
Northern  Illinois  Newspapers 
"package”  save  09c  per  line, 
a  13.8%  reduction,  as  compared 
with  individual  rates  if 
bought  separately. 

•Sales  Manuiiement  Survey  of  Buyinc  Power  1964 


JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS  /  AURORA  BEACON-NEWS  /  ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS 

'the  ring  of  TRUTH'  ^  CtjjAm  McttispajiMS 


15  hometown  daily  newspapers  covering  Northern  Illinois — Springfield,  Illinois — San  Diego,  California — and  Greater  Los  Angeles. 
Served  by  the  Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington  bureau  and  bureau;  in  other  major  centers  of  the  world. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


SOUTHERN  HOSPITALITY  EXPLAINED— Maurice  Bennett.  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger  Star  (right),  tells  New  York  News  promo¬ 
tion  managers  Joe  Coyne  and  Ray  Dowd  all  about  magnolias  and 
other  Dixie  delights. 


Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


hangers,  including  a  Baltimore 
Mews-Ameriea7i  exhibit  with  a 
pocket  in  the  back  containing 
a  sample  copy  of  the  paper’s 
television  program  supplement, 
and  a  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise  cartoon  doorknob 
cut-out  featuring  a  tear-off  busi¬ 
ness  reply  order  card. 

A  group  of  restaurant  place 
mats  produced  by  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  and  distributed  to  res¬ 
taurants  in  that  market  carried 
promotion  copy  suggesting  that 
diners  read  the  Gazette  with 
their  lunch.  During  baseball 
spring  training  season,  the  place 
mats  carried  the  New  York 
Giants  roster  of  players  and 
their  schedule  of  home  games. 

Mr.  McLellan  described  a  cir¬ 
culation-building  contest,  “Win 
the  Pot,’’  sponsored  by  the  San 
Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin. 
The  blind  poker  game,  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  paper  twice  a  week, 
was  promoted  with  full-page  in¬ 
paper  ads  for  the  first  three 
weeks.  A  fanned  deck  of  cards 
is  shown  in  the  entry  blank,  up¬ 
side-down,  showing  only  the 
backs  of  the  cards.  Each  card 
is  numbered.  Contestants  were 
asked  to  fill  in  the  numbers  from 


five  cards  in  an  entry  blank, 
and  mail  the  blank  to  the  Call 
Bulletin.  Each  Tuesday,  the  deck 
is  flipped,  revealing  the  faces 
of  the  cards  and  their  corre¬ 
sponding  numbers.  Each  week 
the  best  hand  pays  $000.  A  spe¬ 
cial  royal  flush  pot  is  started  at 
$500,  and  every  week  it  goes 
unclaime<i  another  hundred  is 
added.  A  royal  flush  hand  is 
claimed  about  once  every  15 
weeks.  The  contest  draws  about 
150,000  entries  a  week  for  the 
200,000  circulation  newspaper. 
According  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager  Martin  Burke,  the  contest 
added  approximately  5,500  each 
day  the  contest  appeared. 

• 

Dayton'’s  Printers 
Seek  Better  Terms 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Dayton  Typographical  Union 
members  sent  their  negotiators 
back  to  the  table  with  Dayton 
Newspapers  rei)resentatives  to 
seek  improvements  over  a  pro¬ 
posed  contract. 

The  union  is  asking  safe¬ 
guards  for  jobs  changed  by  au¬ 
tomation  and  new  procedures. 
The  tentativ’e  agreement,  to  re¬ 
place  a  contract  that  expired 
last  June  1,  contained  a  wage 
increase  of  $4  in  the  fir.st  14 
months,  retroactively,  and  $4 
more  for  the  next  10  months  and 
$4.50  in  the  last  12  months. 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


CANADIANS  WELCOME  TEXAN  TO  ATLANTA— Reg  Dawe,  Toronto 
Telegram  (left)  and  Bill  Eager,  Montreal  Star  (right),  greet  Dick 
Jeffrey,  Dallas  Morning  News,  under  the  marquee  of  the  Atlanta 
Biltmore. 


MEET  THE  METS — Metropolitan  newspaper  promotion  managers  Joseph 
A.  Burns,  Chicago  Tribune;  Leonard  Bach,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  and 
John  Dower,  Washington  Post. 


Editorial  Writers 
.4t  API  Seminar 

Thirty  editorial  page  editors 
and  writers  will  attend  a  two- 
week  seminar  starting  May  10 
at  the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University.  They  are: 

E.  Holmes  Alexander,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune. 

Theodore  C.  Bingham,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  Herald. 

Worth  Bingham,  Courier- 
Joumal  and  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times. 

James  P.  Brown,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin. 

Norman  A.  Cherniss,  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Press  and  Enter¬ 
prise. 

William  P.  Cheshire,  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post. 

Walton  R.  Collins,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 

James  R.  Dance,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald. 

William  B.  Dickinson  Jr.,  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

R.  Raymond  Dorsey,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

Gordon  B.  Fister,  Alletitoum 
(Pa.)  Morning  Call. 

Thomas  S.  Gephardt,  Cincin¬ 
nati  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 
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John  J.  Hilferty  Jr.,  Rending 
(Pa.)  Times. 

Mark  Howat,  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Record. 

Abe  D.  Jones  Jr.,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Record. 

W.  Lawrie  Joslin,  Calgary 
(Alta.)  Herald. 

Bernard  F.  Judy,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade. 

Frederick  A.  McKee,  Dunkirk 
(N.  Y.)  Observer. 

John  D.  Maurice,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail. 

Robert  J.  Nangle,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 

Frank  T,  Nye,  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Gazette. 

Martin  S.  Ochs,  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times. 

Robert  T.  Pittman,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Charles  G.  Strattard,  Sagi¬ 
naw  (Mich.)  News. 

G.  Kemp  Thompson,  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record. 

William  H.  Thorson,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 

Paul  H.  Troth  Jr.,  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier-News. 

Bruce  B.  VanDusen,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

Charles  L.  Whipple,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe. 

William  D.  Workman,  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  State. 
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Wherever  news  is  happening  in  suburban  Philadelphia 

. . .  you'll  find  The  Bulletin 


What  makes  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  a  family  friend  to  people 
everywhere  in  a  market  6000  sqtiare 
miles  large? 

One  of  many  reasons:  suburban 
editions  that  give  a  big-city  news¬ 
paper  a  small-town  flavor. 

Suburban  editions  that  I  he  Bulle¬ 
tin  adds  to  the  big  reading  package 
it  delivers  to  the  families  of  Greater 
Philadelphia  .  .  .  four  suburban  edi¬ 
tions  on  Thursdays  and  three  on 
Sundays. 

Each  individual  suburban  edition 
is  complete  with  detailed,  fresh  news 
of  the  towns  and  communities  it  cov¬ 
ers.  It  takes  38  Bulletin  staff  reporters 


and  scores  of  correspondents  to  cover 
the  home-town  news  of  all  the  com¬ 
munities,  towns,  boroughs,  townships 
and  cities  in  suburban  Philadelphia 
.  .  .  plus  10  suburban  news  editors  .  .  . 
for  the  suburban  editions  alone. 

Wherever  news  is  happening  in 
suburban  Philadelphia,  you’ll  find 
The  Bulletin. 

Each  year  in  the  suburban  editions 
of  The  Bulletin,  readers  see  more 
than  20,000  suburban  stories  which 
contain  more  than  52,000  suburban 
names.  .\nd  each  suburban  edition 
is  brightened  with  photographs,  many 
in  color,  of  news  events  that  reflect 
the  interest  of  local  families. 


Readers  in  Greater  Philadelphia 
e.xpect  more  from  The  Bulletin  and 
they  get  it.  Satisfying  the  reader — 
giving  him  what  he  wants  to  know 
about  his  community,  his  country, 
his  world — is  a  most  important  assign¬ 
ment  at  The  Bulletin. 

Ihe  Bulletin  is  a  family  friend 
whose  arrival  is  welcomed  in  700,000 
homes  in  and  around  Philadelphia. 

Your  advertising  in  The  Bulletin 
is  in  the  right  atmosphere  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  .  .  .  because  The  Bulletin  is 
Philadelphia  in  tone,  e.xpression,  spirit 
and  character. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with  The 
Bulletin  .  .  .  very  often,  it  is  all  you  need. 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

A  Million  Market  Ncwspap)cr  Member;  Metro  Sunday  Newspapers  Florida:  The  Leonard  Company 


Prisoner's  View 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


a  man's  past  record,  reprarding  his  con¬ 
fession,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  No  information — 
“except”  in  certain  cases,  he  said.  Who 
or  what  decides  when  this  exception  will 
be  made?  Even  when  officials  set  up  new 
rules,  they  still  want  to  reserve  the  right 
to  make  exceptions  to  the  same  rules. 
Do  we  conclude  that  if  it  suits  their 
purpose  they  will  “blast”  a  defendant? 

They  say  their  intentions  are  to  assure 
a  man  a  fair  trial.  There  are  many  other 
areas  in  which  they  could  concern  them¬ 
selves  and  assure  a  man  a  fair  trial; 
many  areas  far  more  important  than 
suppressing  pre-trial  publicity. 


complainant.  He  parked  a  company  truck 
in  a  garage.  He  deducted  from  money 
he  had  collected  on  his  route  pay  he  had 
coming  and  a  cash  bond  he  had  on  deposit 
with  the  company.  He  mailed  the  balance 
of  the  money,  the  truck  keys  and  the 
parking  claim  check  to  his  employer  and 
left  town. 

What  if  the  probation  officer  had  not 
learned  these  facts?  Why  hadn’t  his 
lawj'er  learned  of  them?  What  about  the 
prosecutor? 

This  is  not  an  unusual  case.  The  only 
thing  unusual  about  it  is  that  it  came 
to  light. 


Belated  Revelation 


Battle  Between  lawyer's 


They  could  concentrate  on  making  a 
trial  a  thorough  seeking  of  the  truth  and 
less  a  battle  of  wits  between  lawj’ers.  Too 
many  times  men  have  gone  to  prison 
because  of  clever  subterfuges  by  prose¬ 
cutors  adept  at  withholding  from  a  jury 
information  that  would  favor  the  defense. 
This  is  also  true  of  defense  attorneys  but 
it  still  is  not  right.  Also,  many  men  have 
gone  to  prison  because  of  lack  of  prepara¬ 
tion  or  initiative  on  the  part  of  their 
lawyers. 

In  a  Detroit  court,  a  man  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  sentencing  when  a  probation 
officer  disclosed  information  that  showed 
the  man  was  not  guilty  of  embezzlement 
as  charged  but  only  of  resigning  in  an 
unorthodox  manner. 

He  had  been  a  driver-salesman  for  the 


In  another  Michigan  county,  halfway 
through  a  trial  the  prosecutor  disclosed 
that  a  jury  member  was  the  sheriff’s 
brother-in-law.  A  mistrial  was  declared. 
Conscientious?  If  the  trial  had  been  going 
his  way  would  he  still  have  made  the 
disclosure?  It  was  a  small  town.  It’s 
possible  that  he  did  not  know  the  sheriff’s 
brother-in-law  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trial.  It’s  possible — 

A  few  months  ago,  prosecutors  com¬ 
mented  on  the  financial  burden  being 
caused  by  a  ruling  that  provided  for 
appointment  of  counsel  to  indigents  for 
appeals. 


'I'axpayer’s  Burden 


' ''  'tj 


At  the  same  time,  many  prosecutors 
are  bringing  men  into  court  on  new 
charges  when  they  are  already  under 
another  sentence. 

Where  is  the  concern  for  the  financial 
burden  on  the  taxpayer  in  these  cases? 
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When  a  man  is  under  sentence  for  five  to  i* 
ten  years,  what  is  to  be  gained  by  bring-  | 
ing  him  into  court  for  a  charge  lhati| 
carries  a  four- year  maximum? 

The  only  possible  gain  is  an  impressive! 
conviction  tally  for  the  pro.seciitor.§ 
Society,  the  taxpayer,  certainly  does  lotf 
gain. 

These  areas  are  more  worthy  of  the; 
attention  of  the  American  Bar  Ar -  l  ia 
tion  and  officialdom  than  the  area  of 
pre-trial  publicity. 


Some  Wrongs  Exposed 


The  sins  of  both  sides  are  plentiful 
Likewise,  the  credits  to  both.  New  me 
have  vindicated  many  wrongly  imprison 
men.  Many  lawyers  have  conscientious! 
left  no  stone  unturned  and  successful! 
sought  the  truth  to  the  benefit  of  im 
prisoned  men.  But  they,  like  the  rase 
affected  by  pre-trial  publicity,  are  in  th 
minority. 


r 


The  Rules  of  Soidely 


We  are  taught  that  to  steal  is  morally 
wrong.  If  we  steal,  we  will  be  punished; 
These  are  the  rules  of  our  society.  This: 
is  the  way  it  should  be. 

The  rules  of  our  society  also  allow 
for  freedom  of  the  press  and  fair  trials. 
A  more  conscientious  effort  on  both  sides' 
would  sustain  these  rules. 

Until  this  utopian  goal  is  reached,  if 
this  writer  were  faced  with  a  choice,  i 
might  be  better  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  news  media — as  embarrassing  as  it 
might  be — than  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
officialdom  if  they  were  permitted  to 
operate  in  secrecy. 
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Connecticut  Daily 
Stock  Is  Purchased 


Torrington,  Conn. 

Sale  of  a  block  of  stock  in  the 
j  Torrington  Printing  Company 
;  (Torrington  Register)  to  Bristol 
i  Press  Publishing  Company  was 
j  announced  this  w^eek. 

The  transfer  of  2,598  shares 
was  made  by  Mrs,  Almeda  J. 
Peterson  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
William  Llewellyn,  to  E.  Bart¬ 
lett  Barnes  and  Clarkson 
Barnes,  co-publishers  of  the 
■  Bristol  Press.  The  sellers  are  the 
widow  and  daughter  of  George 
W.  Peterson,  who  was  president, 
publisher  and  treasurer  of  the 
Register  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  April,  1946. 

There  are  16,000  outstanding 
shares  of  Torrington  Printing 
Co.  stock,  the  largest  blocks  now 
being  in  trusts. 


ASNE  Boosts  Dues 


Dues  for  active  membership 
in  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  have  been 
raised  from  $50  to  $75  a  year. 
The  action  was  taken  at  the 
meeting  of  the  new  board  of 
directors  after  the  Washingtoi 
meetings  of  the  membership  last 
month.  Retired  members  wil 
continue  to  be  assessed  $20  » 
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Old  Slater  Mill  Museum,  Pazvtucket,  R.  I. 


THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m),  Express  (e),  Telegram  (s) 
VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E). 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua  Telegraph  (e) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e). 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e),  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (d), 
Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (e).  Providence  Bulletin  (e). 

Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s), 
Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e), 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s), 

Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s),  Torrington  Register  (e), 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbur>'  Republican  (m&s) 


Birthplace  of  Industrial  Progress; 
Expanding  to  Feed  a  Full  Economy 

New  England  has  come  a  long  wav  since  Samuel  Slater  set 
up  the  first  succ-essful  water-powered  textile  machinerv 
in  his  mill  on  the  Blackstone  River  in  1793.  This  original 
assembly  line  for  the  production  of  cotton  yarn  was  the 
forerunner  of  industrial  New  England,  establishing  a  tradition 
of  craftsmanship  and  production.  Manufacturing  in  the 
region  has  grown  over  .50%  since  1939  to  nearlv  25,000  plants 
.  .  .  including  major  growth  in  electronics,  as  well  as  basic 
industries  like  textiles  and  shoes.  No  wonder  New  England 
families  earn  and  spend  more!* 


Selling’s  Easy  in  New  England  with 
Newspaper  Impact  and  Full  Coverage 

The  onlv  advertising  medium  that  provides  near- 100% 
coverage  of  the  region  is  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  .  and  at  a  much 
lower  cost-per-thousand  than  magazines  or  broadcast. 

Gives  advertisers  the  local  touch,  too! 


First  in  US.  in  per  jamily  food  sales 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers, 


i  B ■  n 
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A  new  bride,  a  new  baby,  a  new  busi¬ 
ness-all  the  photographs  that  brighten 
local  news  stories  take  on  new  bril¬ 
liance  when  your  paper  is  printed  on  a 
Goss  Suburban.  And,  economical  off¬ 
set  halftones  allow  you  to  run  more 
pictures,  livelier  pages. 

High  quality  reproduction  of  ads,  and 
the  lower  cost  of  ad  preparation  please 
any  advertiser. 

And,  should  circulation  growth  be  a 
factor,  consider  the  Suburban’s  flexi¬ 
bility.  You  can  begin  with  one  unit  and 
additional  units  can  be  arranged  in-line 


or  stacked  for  black  or  color  printing  . . 
up  to  eight  units  with  6-web  capacity. 

Couple  all  of  these  features  and  then 
add  ease  of  makeready  and  Goss' 
standard  high  quality  production  and 
you've  got  exactly  what  you  need. 

The  Suburban  is  designed  for  dailies 
of  medium  circulation  and  large  week¬ 
lies.  And,  there  are  three  other  Goss 
offset  presses  available  .  .  .  they  meet 
every  circulation  capacity,  every  pub¬ 
lishing  need.  Find  out  which  one  best 
fits  into  your  printing  picture.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  full  information. 


The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Division, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60650 


Gentlemen:  Please  tend  complete  data  on  the  Suburban. 
We  now  print  (please  fill  In  tbs  numbers) 


.Total  circulation. 


Maximum  pages  per  i: 


Present  printing  equipment  is. 


^  THE  GD55  COMPANY 
^  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


Specialists  in  Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Roto  presses 


Company 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Museum  of  Modem  Art  Hangs  News  Shots 

MUSSOLINI 


Bv  Rick  Friedman 


News  photographers  coming 
into  New  York  City  for  the 
World’s  Fair,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  or  other  assignments  are 
missing  a  good  bet  if  they  don’t 
put  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
on  their  schedule. 

Some  exciting  examples  of 
photojournalism  are  hung  on  the 
Museum’s  walls,  stimulated  by 
the  opening  of  the  Edward  L. 
Steichen  Photography  Center 
there  a  year  ago. 

The  Museum  initially  exhibit¬ 
ed  photographs  in  1932,  three 
years  after  the  institution  was 
founded,  and  began  to  acquire 
them  for  the  Collection  in  1933. 
In  1940,  it  became  the  first  art 
museum  to  establish  a  curatorial 
department  devoted  exclusively 
to  this  medium.  Steichen  himself 
was  director  of  the  photography 
department  from  1947  until 
1962. 

The  Photography  Collection 
consists  of  about  7,000  prints 
by  1,000  photographers,  from 
the  1840’s  to  the  present,  with 
emphasis  on  20th  century  work. 
Some  200  prints  are  always  on 
view  at  the  Steichen  Center’s 
third  floor  gallery. 

The  Center  also  houses  a  study 
room  where  the  remainder  of 
the  Collection,  including  an  ex¬ 
tensive  library  and  archival  ma¬ 
terial,  is  accessible  to  students. 

In  addition  to  the  permanent 
display  of  a  rotating  selection 
of  works  from  the  Collection,  the 
Department  of  Photography  pre¬ 
sents  four  small  temporary 
.shows  each  year  in  the  Steichen 
Center. 

('.urrrnl  Exhibit 

Large  and  small  show’s  are 
also  presented  periodically  on 
the  ground  floor  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  Museum’s  program. 
One  such  exhibit  is  the  current 
“The  Photo  Essay.”  Coming  in 
on  Aug.  3  and  remaining 
through  Sept.  26  will  be  “Glam¬ 
our  Portraits,”  the  works  of  his¬ 
torical  and  contemporary  photo¬ 
graphic  portraiture  as  it  has 
been  expressed  and  helped  to 
formulate  the  changing  concept 
of  fashionable  female  beauty. 

News  photographers  interest¬ 
ed  in  seeing  any  of  the  exhibits 
may  call  or  write  to  ETlizabeth 
Shaw,  director.  Department  of 
Public  Information,  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  11  West  53rd 
Street,  New  York,  10019;  tele¬ 
phone  Circle  5-8900. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


WHAT  IS  HE  PLANNING! 
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FROM  ONE  GREAT  DICTATOR 
— "Mussolini.  What  is  Ha  Plan¬ 
ning,"  from  the  Weekly  Illustrated, 
London,  of  Aug.  4,  1934.  The 
photographer  was  Felix  H.  Man, 
the  editor  was  Stefan  Lorant.  This 
one  of  45  photo  essays  on  exhibit 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York,  illustrates  the  early 
form  the  picture  story  took. 


.  .  .  TO  ANOTHER— "Le  Duel  de 
Moscow"  (The  Duel  in  Moscow) 
by  Elliott  Erwitt  of  Magnum  and 
Lucien  Nau  for  Paris-Match  of 
Aug.  8,  1959.  This  is  part  of  a 
spread  on  Richard  Nixon's  visit  to 
Russia  and  shows  Khrushchev  imi¬ 
tating  Charlie  Chaplin  playing 
with  the  globe  of  the  world  in 
"The  Great  Dictator." 
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so  good 
youUl  use  it  when 
you*re  not  in  a  hurry 


so  fast 

you^ll  use  nothing  else 
when  you  are 


Kodak  Ektamatic  SC  Paper  is  fast  becoming  the  fa¬ 
vorite  of  newspaf)ers  all  over  the  country.  It’s  the  “rapid 
access”  pap)er  with  all  the  uncompromising  quality  and 
money-saving  selective  contrast  control  for  which  Kodak 
Polycontrast  Papers  are  famous.  A  stabilization  proc¬ 
essor,  such  as  the  Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor,  accepts 
paper  up  to  1 8  "  wide  and  delivers  an  8x  1 0  print  on  Kodak 
Ektamatic  SC  Paper  in  15  seconds— damp-dry,  ready 
to  use.  But,  because  it’s  a  true  projection-speed  paper. 


Ektamatic  SC  Paper  saves  you  exposure  time,  too.  It’s 
several  times  the  speed  you’re  used  to  in  stabilization 
papers.  Prints  can  be  made  permanent  with  regular  fix- 
wash-dry  treatment.  Your  Kodak  Technical  Sales  Repre¬ 
sentative  and  your  Kodak  Professional  Stockhouse  Deal¬ 
er  have  the  details.  Dramatic  demonstrations  on  request. 
Call  today  for  yours. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


Kodak 


Museum 

{Continued  from  pnge  30) 

“The  Photo  Essay”  demon- 
sti-ates  what  great  use  the  Mu¬ 
seum  has  made  of  news  pictures. 
It  reviews  four  decades  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  picture  story 
by  American  and  European  pub¬ 
lications.  Forty-fiv’e  photo  essays 
were  selected  by  John  Szarkow- 
ski,  director  of  the  Museum’s 
Department  of  Photography. 
John  Morris,  graphics  editor  of 
the  WaKhington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
was  a  consultant. 

The  history  and  development 
of  the  photo  essay  is  also  traced 
through  wall  text,  written  by 
Mr.  Szarkow.ski.  This  text  points 
out  that  the  picture  story  “is  a 
unified  statement.  When  success¬ 
ful,  it’s  not  a  mixture  of  media, 
but  a  new  medium.” 

Treated  as  “a  new  medium,” 
the  45  essays  show  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  picture  story  on  sub- 
.iects  ranging  from  political 
leaders  to  the  wars  in  Spain  and 
Korea,  from  effects  of  hunger, 
old-age  and  drought,  to  a  famous 
cathedral  in  France  and  a  fa¬ 
mous  bridge  in  San  Francisco. 
The  essays  are  shown  as  they 
originally  appeared  in  German 
weeklies  in  the  late  1920s  and 
on  up  through  the  1960s  in  such 
magazines  as  Picture  Post  in 
England,  Paris-Match  in  France, 
and  Life,  Fortune  and  Look  in 
the  United  States. 

Rise  of  Hitler 

A  tour  of  the  exhibit  starts 
with  the  early  pictures  that  used 
the  approach  of  the  news  report¬ 
er  and  sought  to  tell  a  story. 
One  of  these  essays  is  “Hitler’s 
Take-Over,”  photographed  by 
Martin  Munkacsi  for  the  Ber¬ 
liner  Illustrirte  Z  e  it  un  g  of 
-March  26,  1935. 

In  five  shots,  Munkacsi  con¬ 
veys  an  enormous  story  —  the 
fall  of  Von  Hindenburg;  Hit¬ 
ler,  in  an  uncomfortable-looking 
dress  suit,  assuming  the  Chan¬ 
cellory;  old  men  from  the  Fran- 
co-Prussian  war  trotted  out  for 
the  state  occasion;  marching 
boots;  the  storm  troopers  carrj'- 
ing  the  Nazi  flag. 

Another  fascinating  item  in 
the  exhibit  is  Alfred  Eisen- 
stadt’s  “Fasching”  for  the 
Miinchener  Illustrierte  of  Feb. 
26,  1933.  Its  caption  explains 
that  in  this  Munich  carnival  be¬ 
fore  Lent,  we  see  the  “last  fling,” 
where  everything  goes.  “Love 
is  All  the  Same,”  the  headline 
explains. 

Kurt  Safransky  was  editor  of 
Berliner  Illustrirte  Zeitung  and 
Stefan  Lorant  was  editor  of 
Miinchener  Illustrierte  during 
the  years  the  above  photo  essays 
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were  published.  Their  names  pop 
up  all  through  the  Mu.seum  ex¬ 
hibit  in  connection  with  later 
photo  essays  in  other  countries. 
Driven  out  of  Germany  by  Hit¬ 
ler,  Iwth  helped  to  create  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  then  the  United  States, 
magazines  in  w’hich  pictures 
were  the  key  element. 

HUloric  PlioloK 

There  are  a  number  of  other 
historically  -  significant  photo 
essays  in  this  early  section.  One 
is  Dr.  Erich  Salomon’s  coverage 
of  the  conference  that  led  to 
the  Lausanne  Agreement.  The 
spread  was  featured  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember,  1932,  issue  of  Fortune 
with  accompanying  text  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Lippmann.  This  w’as  the 
first  time  Dr.  Salomon’s  pio¬ 
neering  w'ork  with  the  small 
camera  and  natural  light  ap- 
l)eared  in  an  American  maga¬ 
zine. 

Another  historically-important 
essay  is  Margaret  Bourke 
White’s  spread  headed  “Frank¬ 
lin  Roosevelt’s  Wild  West”  and 
subheaded  “10,0(K)  Montana  Re¬ 
lief  Workers  on  a  Saturday 
Night.”  Taken  at  Fort  Peck, 
Mont.,  for  the  first  issue  of  Life, 
Nov.  23,  1936,  it  showed  peo¬ 
ple  on  relief  dancing  and  drink¬ 
ing. 

Oiange  in  .\pproacli 

The  changes  a  decade  made 
in  the  photo  essay  can  be  .seen  in 
a  Life  spread  on  Aug.  23,  1943. 
In  this  one.  Photographer  Gjon 
Mili,  using  two  Broadway  danc¬ 
ers,  traced  the  evolution  of  the 
Lindy  Hop  to  the  Jitterbug. 

But  the  real  break  in  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  photo  essay,  as 
shown  by  the  exhibit,  came  after 
the  Second  World  War.  Now,  the 
photographer  had  become  an  in¬ 
dividual  observer  and  emphasis 
-shifted  to  the  quality  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  vision.  'The  subjects  now' 
w’ere  often  not  the  exterior 
event  but  the  photographer’s  re¬ 
action  to  it. 

The  nov’elty  of  the  picture 
magazines  and  straight  picture 
reporting  had  faded  and  maga¬ 
zines  responded  wdth  stories 
which  tried  to  go  beyond  the 
events  themselves,  to  catch  the 
underlying  meanings. 

A  pivotal  essay  in  this  change 
is  W.  Eugene  Smith’s  “Country 
Doctor”  in  Life,  Sept.  20,  1948. 
The  best  of  this  set  of  photo¬ 
graphs  deal  not  simply  with 
what  the  country  doctor  did  but 
in  the  profoundness  of  what  he 
was. 

From  this  point  on,  the  photo 
essays  move  away  from  narra¬ 
tive  toward  interpretive  com¬ 
ment.  And  the  viewer  moves 
along  to  a  later  Smith  essay  on 
a  Spanish  village,  appearing  in 
Life,  April  9,  1951. 


In  this  same  .section  of  the 
exhibit  is  some  powerful  pho¬ 
tography,  such  as: 

D.  D.  Duncan’s  “There  Was  a 
Christmas  in  Korea”  for  Life, 
Dec.  25,  1950,  as  shown  in  the 
eyes  of  the  men  w’ho  w'ere  fight¬ 
ing  there. 

Werner  Bischof’s  “Hunger” 
in  Look,  Feb.  10,  1953. 

John  Vachon’s  “The  Sioux  In¬ 
dians  —  Their  Plight  is  Our 
Worse  Disgrace”  for  Look,  Feb. 
10,  1953. 

The  last  part  of  the  exhibit 
includes  the  color  essays.  Among 
the  most  striking  sets  of  photo¬ 
graphs  is  Gjon  Mili’s  w’ork  on 
Chartres.  The  cathedral  and  the 
art  it  houses  are  showm  in  stun¬ 
ning  muted  color — the  stained 
glass  window’s,  the  people  at 
worship,  the  facade  of  the  edi¬ 
fice.  This  .spread  ran  in  Life 
Dec.  15,  1961. 

The  mo.st  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  exhibit  comes  near 
the  end.  Magnum’s  Brian 
Brake’s  color  photographs  of  a 
monsoon  in  India  are  shown  as 
they  were  published  in  the  fall 
of  1961  by  four  magazines  in 
four  different  countries:  Life  in 
the  United  States,  The  Queen  in 
England,  Paris-Match  in 
France;  and  Epoea  in  Italy. 

His  42  color  slides  are  mount¬ 
ed  and  lighted  for  viewing  on  one 
side  of  the  above  four  spreads 
which  run  one  under  the  other. 
A  view’er  can  study  how’  each 
magazine  selected,  cropped  and 
emphasized  the  same  pictures. 

It’s  a  marvelous  exercise  in 
picture  editing. 

At  the  end  of  the  exhibit,  one 
reads  Mr.  Szarkow.ski’s  wall 
comment : 

One  picttire  mag  not  he 
worth  a  thousand  words  but 
it  may  be  worth  a  thousand 
lesser  pictures. 


U.S.  Tax  Collector’s 
Phone  Call  Blasted 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News  published  an  editorial 
criticizing  the  district  director 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
for  making  a  “strange  phone 
call”  to  the  editor  to  protest 
against  the  newspaper’s  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  report  that  many  people 


Press  Grouf) 
Hits  Canada 
Tax  Proposal 

Toe<i.\to 

The  Canadian  section  of  Ihe 
Commonwealth  Press  Union  ex¬ 
pressed  grave  concern  at  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  newspapers  of  tax¬ 
ation  provisions,  announced  in 
the  federal  budget,  which  are 
designed  to  forestall  foreign 
ownership  of  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  the  Canadian  Sec¬ 
tion  here  last  w'eek,  said  the 
stipulation  —  that  advertising 
costs  are  not  deductible  for  in¬ 
come  tax  purposes  if  the  money 
is  being  spent  in  a  newspaper 
controlled  by  other  than  Cana¬ 
dians  —  creates  a  dangerous 
precedent. 

This  method  of  forestalling 
foreign  control,  the  resolution 
says,  might  lead  “to  direct  in¬ 
terference  with  the  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

“It  could  also  discriminate 
against  the  right  of  an  adver¬ 
tiser  to  advertise  in  specific 
new'spapers  on  the  same  terms 
as  he  does  in  others.” 

Historically,  the  resolution 
says,  government  influence  on 
press  freedom  through  taxation 
techniques  “went  on  far  longer, 
and  more  insidiously,  in  Great 
Britain  than  did  direct  censor¬ 
ship  of  news.” 

Finance  Minister  Walter  Gor¬ 
don  in  his  budget  speech  an¬ 
nounced  a  new’  section  to  the  in¬ 
come  tax  act  concerning  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  a  taxpayer  for 
adv’ertising  space  in  a  “non-Ca¬ 
nadian  new’spaper  or  periodi¬ 
cal.” 

The  new’  section  forbids  de¬ 
ductions  for  income  tax  purposes 
of  money  spent  on  advertising 
space  in  a  non-Canadian  news¬ 
paper  or  periodical  dated  after 
Dec.  31,  1965,  if  the  advertise¬ 
ment  is  directed  primarily  to  a 
market  in  Canada. 

A  finance  department  spokes¬ 
man  .said  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  does  not  apply  to  any  exist¬ 
ing  foreign-ow’ned  paper  in  Can¬ 
ada. 


The  editorial  concluded: 

“In  42  years  of  new’spaper 
w’ork  this  is  the  first  time  we’ve 
heard  of  a  top-ranking  IRS 
bureau  chief  calling  up  an  editor 
and  trying  to  put  the  heat  on 
‘personally’  because  he  didn’t 
approve  of  the  paper’s  reporting 


W’ere  driven  to  loan  sharks  to  • 

meet  their  income  tax  obligation.  Fraviie  Retires 

San  Francisco 
Thomas  E.  (Pat)  Frayne,  67, 


former  sports  editor,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  -  Bulletin  and  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  staffer,  re¬ 
tired  after  12  years  as  special 
assistant  to  California’s  Attor- 


of  established  facts,  or  its  edi-  ney  General.  He  is  president  of 
torial  attitude  toward  the  in-  the  Late  Watch  Fund,  estab- 
come  tax  as  a  means  of  raising  lished  by  San  Francisco  news- 
revenue.”  paper  veterans. 
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If  you’re  operating  a  small  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper,  it  pays  to  con¬ 
sider  all  the  angles  before  you  in¬ 
vest  in  a  web  offset  press.  Before 
purchase  of  a  3-unit  Fairchild  Color 
King  for  Gardner  News,  W.  F.  Gor¬ 
don  Bell  traveled  extensively,  in¬ 
vestigating  various  types  of  presses. 
He  states,  “We  chose  the  Fairchild 
Color  King  because  of  its  design 
superiority.  We  especially  like  the 
smooth  performance  of  the  vari¬ 


able  speed  drive  and  the  simplicity 
and  convenience  of  the  pneumatic 
air  control  system.” 

The  Gardner  News,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishes  The  Gardner  A/ews,  a  1 0  to  30- 
page  daily,  except  Sunday,  with  a 
circulation  of  8,000.  In  addition,  it 
prints  a  10  to  12-page  weekly.  The 
Winchendon  Courier,  and  RAI- 
VAAJA  ...  a  4  to  10-page  national 
Finnish-language  newspaper,  three 
times  a  week. 


The  Fairchild  Color  King  is  de¬ 
signed  for  newspaper  publishing 
and  has  capabilities  for  a  broad 
range  of  commercial  printing  as 
well.  This  web  offset  press  provides 
high  speed,  and  outstanding  repro¬ 
duction  with  a  minimum  of  mainte¬ 
nance.  This,  together  with  Fair¬ 
child’s  reputation  for  service,  is 
responsible  for  the  big  switch  to 
Fairchild  presses  by  so  many  daily 
and  weekly  papers. 


"Design  superiority  sold  us  on  the  Color  King  Press” 

S/(y  W  F.  GORDON  BELL.  PRESIDENT  AND  C  GORDON  BELL.  GENERAL  MANAGER 

THE  GARDNER  NEWS.  INC.,  GARDNER.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Pressman  Leo  Manseau, 
a  former  machinist,  ap¬ 
preciates  the  practical 
design  advantages  of 
the  Color  King.  Under 
his  supervision,  the 
Gardner  News  press¬ 
room  is  a  model  for  any 
well-run  newspaper. 


Write  for  all  the  details 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
Dept.  CK-53,  221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  N.  Y.  11803 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


Who  controls 
Quality  Control 
at  Certified? 


Everybody ! 

Yes,  every  individual  in  the  lab,  at  the  plant,  in  the 
field,  has  something  to  do  with  the  mat  performance 
of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS.  Even  you,  the  customer, 
have  something  to  do  with  it  because  it  all  begins 
with  your  desire  for  dependable,  clear  reproduction! 
To  provide  you  with  printed  results  of  the  highest 
standards,  we  go  "all  out!"  No  wonder  the  list  of 
CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  users  is  a  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  one.  If  you're  not  on  the  list  now,  you  belong 
there! 

A  CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  for  every  need! 

SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPER 

for  job  worR  for  full  page  reproduction 

BLUE  RIBBON  AND  SILVERTONE 
for  quality  baked  work 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  17,  N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  D^Y  MATS 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Obit  Dicta — // 


(The  second  of  two  columns  on  handling  obituaries.)  J 

Occasionally,  i)eople  with  a  warped  sense  of  humor  } 

telephone  in  faked  obituaries  concerning  others  or  I 
sometimes  even  themselves.  Any  report  of  a  death  should  - 
l)e  verified  by  checking  the  mortuary  to  which  the  body 
has  been  taken.  Ask  the  source  of  information  which 
mortuary  it  is,  and  then  check  the  place  by  calling  the 
number  listed  to  it  in  the  telephone  book.  Do  not  use 
a  number  supplied  by  the  informant  without  checking  it. 

It  is  important  that  the  obituary  use  the  form  of 
the  name  that  the  subject  himself  used,  or  that  by 
which  he  was  widely  known.  Usually  these  forms  are 
the  same.  Use  of  a  nickname  is  an  indignity  unless  the 
subject  was  widely  and  publicly  known  by  it.  Even  then 
it  should  l)e  used  in  parentheses  on  first  mention,  with 
the  full,  formal  version  of  the  name. 

Say  a  man  is  survived  by  his  unfe,  not  his  widow. 
There  is  no  clear-cut  principle  of  usage  governing  this 
choice,  although  it  may  be  supported  by  the  denotation 
of  survive,  which  is  remain  alive.  In  any  event,  a  woman 
is  likely  to  see  herself  called  a  widow  for  the  first  time 
in  her  husband’s  obituary,  and  she  can  easily  be  spared 
this  shock. 

Avoid  widow  of  the  late;  the  husband  of  a  widow  is 
inevitably  the  late.  Say  either  widow  of  or  was  the  wife 
of  the  late. 

When  the  subject  has  had  an  unsavory  history,  do 
not  suppress  it  just  because  he  is  dead.  De  mortuis  nil 
nisi  honum  does  not  apply  to  obituaries,  if  it  applies 
anywhere.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  whose  misdeeds 
have  attracted  wide  attention.  If,  through  misguided 
consideration,  such  information  is  withheld,  other  media 
may  carry  it  and  make  the  suppressor  look  foolish. 

On  the  other  hand,  judgment  should  be  exercised  and 
such  facts  should  be  placed  in  proper  prospective  in 
the  account  of  the  subject’s  life. 

Such  expressions  as  passed  away,  departed  this  world, 
and  remains  (for  body)  have  been  quaint  for  some 
time  and  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  better  usage  is  to  say  a  person  died  of  (not 
from)  an  ailment. 

Avoid  the  expression  at  age  00 ;  give  the  age  in  figures 
alone,  set  off  by  commas,  after  the  name,  or  say  00  years 
old.  At  age  00  has  an  actuarial  sound. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  is  a  useless 
statement  of  what  the  reader  can  assume. 

Keep  in  mind  that  close  relations  of  the  subject  are 
likely  to  be  distraught.  Treat  them  with  consideration. 
Temper  persistence  with  tact.  Sometimes  business 
associates  or  friends  are  better  informed  about  important 
aspects  of  a  person’s  career,  for  example,  than  his 
own  family  is.  When  circumstances  warrant,  talk  with 
them. 

The  city  desk  should  be  alert  to  all  reports  of 
accidental  deaths  and  suicides  as  possible  obituary 
subjects,  and  essential  obituary  information  should  be 
included  in  such  reports. 

Obituaries  should  be  prepared  in  advance  for  notable 
figures  who  are  aged  or  ill,  or  regardless  if  they  are 
prominent  enough,  although  usually  this  material  is 
supplied  in  advance  by  the  wire  services. 

Some  examples  of  interesting  treatments  of  obituaries 
are  to  be  found  in  an  article  in  the  Montana  Journalism 
Review  for  Spring  1964. 


..  .Mini  . . 
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What  Happened  ? 


WHEN  LOCOMOTIVE  HELPERS-FIREMEN 
WERE  FORCED  OFF  THEIR  JOBS... 


considered  m 


MAY  7. 19B4  I 
HELPERS-FIREMEN 
FORCED  OFF  JOBS 


THE  THIRD  MAN  THEME 

What  about  the  third  man  in  the  cab  of  road  freight 
k)Comotives?  Railroad  management  has  ballyhooed  the 
fact  that  the  head-end  brakeman  rides  on  one  of  the  loco¬ 
motive  units,  sometimes  in  the  cab  with  the  engineer 
and  helper-fireman. 

Playing  "the  numbers  game,”  the  railroads  ask,  "Why  three 
men  on  a  road  freight  locomotive  when  only  two  are  on 
a  passenger  locomotive?”  Ignored  in  this  red-herring  tactic 
is  the  fact  that  the  engine  crew  on  both  freight  and  pas¬ 
senger  locomotives  consists  only  of  the  engineer  and 
his  helper-fireman. 

The  head-end  brakeman  is  not  a  trained  engineman;  he  is 
in  the  cab  only  when  not  performing  head-end  switching; 
he  is  on  the  ground  more  than  65%  of  his  working  time 
—  not  in  the  locomotive  cab  — according  to  the  railroads’ 
own  job  studies. 

Characteristically,  railroad  management  deliberately  soft- 
pedals  the  fact  that  only  one  man,  the  engineer,  is  in  the 
cab  of  a  yard  locomotive,  once  the  helper-fireman  has  been 
forced  off.  Most  railroad  accidents  occur  in  yard  service. 


Over  70%  of  those  killed  and  injured  in  rail  accidents  are  railroad 
employes.  This  chart  reveals  that  their  working  conditions,  always 
hazardous,  were  made  even  more  dangerous  by  the  removal  of 
15,000  helpers-firemen  from  many  freight  and  yard  locomotives. 
The  difference  in  employe  casualties,  1 964  vs  1 963,  is  charted 
cumulatively,  month  by  month.  Note  how  the  trend  toward  safer 
working  conditions  early  in  1964  was  c6mpletely  reversed  after 
AAay  7,  the  beginning  of  the  firemen-"ofP'  period. 


This  chart  shows  the  cumulative  decrease  or  increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  killed  and  injured  in  rail  accidents -1 964  compared 
month  by  month  with  1963*.  It's  a  frightening  picture.  Note  the 
decreose  prior  to  May  7,  1964,  then  the  sudden  upsurge  as  soon 
as  firemen  were  forced  off  their  jobs,  and  the  increase  of  871 
by  November. 

*Train-passenger  casualties  are  not  included  since  helpers-firemen 
in  passenger  sevice  were  not  affected  by  the  force-off  order. 


RAIL  EMPLOYE  CASUALTIES:  SAFETY  TREND 


REVERSED  WHEN  HELPERS-FIREMEN  CUT 


From  May  7,  1964,  the  day  helpers-firemen  were 
forced  off  their  jobs,  the  record  offers  clear  and 
indisputable  evidence  that  safety  has  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  the  haste  of  railroad  corporations  to 
reduce  employment,  cut  costs  and  boost  profits. 

It  is  time  to  face  up  to  this  problem. 


It  is  time  for  the  railroad  industry,  the  public  and 
Congress  to  face  up  to  the  dangerous  situation 
that  has  been  created— a  situation  that  demands  a 
complete  and  public  investigation  of  what  has 
happened  under  compulsory  arbitration. 


the  arbitrators’  decision. 


SOURCE:  ICC  STATEMENT  M-4S0 


WENT  UP-UP-UP  IN  1964 


ENGINEER’Sl^'VIEW 


WITH  FIREMEN  ^^OFF” 
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THIS  IS  RAILROAD  SAFETY? 

How  much— or  how  little— can  an  engineer  see  when  he 
works  without  a  helper-fireman  ? 

Above  is  a  news  photo  of  the  "view”  a  Santa  Fe  engineer 
had— from  his  seat— of  a  head-on  collision  between  his 
yard  locomotive  and  a  Western  Pacific  switch  engine. 
The  two  met  on  a  slight  curve.  The  arrow  points  to  a 
small  section  of  front  running  gear— the  only  part  of 
the  WP  locomotive  visible  to  the  Santa  Fe  engineer, 
even  after  the  collision.  He  was  working  without  a 
helper- fireman. 

Newsmen  quoted  the  WP  engineer  as  stating  that  the 
accident  would  not  have  happened  if  a  helper-fireman 
had  lieen  on  the  Santa  Fe  engine.  From  his  position  on 
the  left  side  of  the  cab  a  fireman  would  have  seen  the 
WP  locomotive. 


This  chart  shows  the  decrease  or  increase  in  Train  Accidents 
during  1964,  as  compared  with  1963.  Month  by  month 
figures  are  cumulative.  Early  1964  showed  an  encouraging 
decrease  in  Train  Accidents.  The  sudden,  alarming  increase 
after  May  7,  1964,  is  graphic  proof  that  railroad  safety  suf¬ 
fered  a  tragic  setback  when  15,000  locomotive  helpers- 
firemen  were  forced  off  their  jobs.  Train  Accidents  mean  loss 
of  lives,  personal  Injuries,  millions  of  dollars  in  property 
damage,  costly  traffic  delays.  A  locomotive  engineer,  work¬ 
ing  without  his  helper-fireman,  cannot  see  what  is  happening 
on  the  left  side  of  his  engine— a  fact  that  explains  many  of 
the  5,146  Train  Accidents  covered  in  the  chart. 

AHOTHER  LOOK  NEEDED  ► 
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WHAT  A  LOCOMOTIVE 
HELPER-FIREMAN  DOES 

"Firemen  with  no  fires  to  tend,”  has  been 
the  keynote  of  the  railroads’  multi- 
million-dollar  "featherbedding”  attack 
on  their  operating  employes.  The  deceit 
underlying  this  propaganda  is  ex|x)sed 
by  even  the  briefest  summary  of  duties 
performed  by  locomotive  helpers-fi  remen. 

IN  ROAD  FREIGHT  SERVICE,  the 
helper-hreman’s  pre-run  duties  include: 
check  of  all  train  orders,  notices,  safety 
rules;  syncronization  of  timepiece;  check 
of  all  locomotive  units  (on  some  trains  as 
many  as  eight  locomotive  units),  signal 
equipment,  brakes,  lights,  fuel  and  lube 
oil,  pressure  gauges,  etc.  Enroute,  he 
must:  maintain  left  side  lookout  for  sig¬ 
nals,  ground  employes,  pedestrians,  ve¬ 
hicular  traffic;  make  rearward  visual 
check  for  hot  boxes,  dragging  equipment, 
etc.;  periodically  patrol  all  engine  rooms 
for  detection  and  correction  of  malfunc¬ 
tions;  answer  all  engine  alarms  and  take 
all  possible  remedial  action;  call  or  re¬ 
peat  signals  for  engineer;  receive  and 
transmit  train  crew  signals  when  switch¬ 
ing  enroute;  flag  ahead  of  train;  double 
chcH-'k  engineer  on  train  orders,  signals, 
rules,  time  schedules,  etc.  At  end  of  run 
he  must:  help  inspect  locomotive;  write 
up  reports  for  shop  crews  and  IC(^;  secure 
brakes,  check  positioning  of  all  controls, 
power  switches,  etc.  At  all  times  he  must 
stand  ready  to  relieve  engineer  at  the 
controls,  in  the  event  of  emergency  or  at 
any  time  engineer  requires  relief. 

LN  YARD  SERVICE,  the  helper-fireman 
also  performs  the  duties  outlined  above. 
However,  because  most  railroad  yards  are 
complicatcHl,  congested  work  areas,  his 
responsibilities  as  a  lookout— and  in 
signal-calling  and  signal-transmitting— 
are  much  more  demanding. 

Railroad  yards  frequently  are  complex 
mazes  of  curving,  criss-crossing  tracks, 
generally  teeming  with  scores  of  men— 
checkers,  inspectors,  supervisors,  conduc¬ 
tors,  brakemen,  switchmen,  car-repair 
men,  track  laborers— each  intent  on  his 
own  work.  Being  moved  about  in  their 
midst  are  hundreds  of  units  of  rolling 
equipment— yard  and  road  engines,  rail¬ 
road  cars  of  all  types  being  switched  and 
classified,  trains  in  process  of  being 
made  up  or  broken  up  for  car  delivery  or 
classification. 

The  safety  of  all  these  railroad  workers 
and  all  this  railroad  property  is  depend¬ 
ent  in  large  degree  on  the  pffcSwncc  of  the 
helper-fireman  on  his  job,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  locomotive  cab,  the  engineer’s 
"blind”  side. 


H.  E.  Gilbert 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC, 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  RAILROAD  INDUSTRY 

In  less  than  eleven  months,  the  question  of  employment  of 
locomotive  helpers-firemen  will  again  confront  the  railroad 
industry,  the  American  public  and,  possibly.  Congress.  The 
federal  arbitration  ruling,  which  forced  more  than  15,000 
helpers-firemen  off  their  jobs,  will  expire. 

Common  sense  dictates  that  we  now  take  a  penetrating  look  at 
what  has  happened  as  a  result  of  the  only  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion  ruling  ever  instituted  in  peacetime  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 
(PL88-108) 

A  number  of  aspects  require  investigation.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  reports  show  a  heavy  and  continuing  increase  in 
railroad  accidents,  after  the  ruling  went  into  effect.  Many  of  the 
men  who  were  forced  off  their  jobs  remain  unemployed.  Others 
who  secured  employment  suffered  substantial  reductions  in 
income.  Those  retained  in  the  industry  as  helpers-firemen  have 
had  their  earnings  slashed  severely. 

The  intent  of  Congress,  expressed  in  the  law,  was  that  the  arbi¬ 
tration  ruling  should  protect  the  public  welfare,  the  affected  rail¬ 
road  employes  and  the  interests  of  the  industry  and  its  shippers. 
But,  who  has  benefitted?  Certainly  not  the  employes  subjected 
to  lay-offs  and  reduced  earnings  and  more  hazardous  working 
conditions.  Certainly  not  the  shipping  and  traveling  public 
which  likewise  has  been  affected  by  the  deterioration  of  railroad 
safety.  The  only  group  to  benefit  has  been  the  railroad  corpo¬ 
rations  which  have  enjoyed  record  high  earnings.  None  of  the 
savings  from  reduced  employment  has  gone  into  reduced  freight 
rates  or  improvement  of  passenger  service.  It  has  gone  into  the 
corporate  profits  column. 

A  situation  so  completely  out  of  balance  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue.  To  delay  or  evade  a  realistic,  fact-finding  review  of 
the  situation  is  merely  to  invite  the  same  labor-management 
impasse  that  involved  the  White  House  and  Congress  in  the 
railroad  work  rules  crisis  of  August,  1963. 

I  sincerely  hope  for  and  urge  the  cooperation  of  all  concerned, 
in  the  interest  of  finding  the  correct  answer  to  a  problem  that 
affects  the  entire  nation. 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN  AND  ENGINEMEN 
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son  commented  that  though  he 
had  lived  in  Racine  all  his  life 
he  had  never  been  through  the 
production  facilities  of  Western 
Printing  &  Lithographing  Co., 
and  the  tours  were  born. 

Racine  is  a  city  of  about  90,- 
000  located  between  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  The  city  has 
three  industries  employing  more 
than  1,000 — J.  I.  Case  Co.,  S.  C. 
Johnson  &  Son  Inc.,  and  Modine 
Mfg.  Co.  There  are  nine  indus¬ 
tries  employing  between  500  and 
1,000  and  15  industries  employ¬ 
ing  between  200  and  300. 

In  addition,  A.  C.  Spark  Plug 
in  Oak  Crek  and  American  Mo¬ 
tors  Corp.  in  Kenosha,  eight 
miles  south,  are  major  employ¬ 
ers  of  Racine  labor. 

Five  tours  have  been  made 
since  the  program  began,  with 
four  to  13  staff  members,  de¬ 
pending  upon  assignments,  tak¬ 
ing  the  trips.  Additional  trips 
are  planned. 

“I’ve  always  intended  to  go 
to  these  places,  but  I’ve  just 
never  gotten  around  to  it,”  said 
staff  writer  Emmert  Dose,  who 
has  been  with  the  Journal-Times 
five  years,  “this  is  the  only  way 
I  can  get  to  them. 

“I’m  all  for  the  tours.  The 
only  complaint  I  have  is  sore 
feet  after  awhile.” 


Daily’s  Staff 
Making  Tours 
Of  Industries 


HU!<TIW,rOK  Hr«AUM*U9S 


‘  H  Racine,  Wis. 

News-.staff  members  of  this 

i  .  "S'' I,  -  industrial  city’s  37,000  circula- 

*  tion  afternoon  daily,  the  Jour- 

•  I  ’  nal-Times,  have  l)een  touring 

-  --.—I..--  1  ^  area  industries  since  February 

i  to  acquaint  themselves  with  em- 

ployers  about  whom  they  may 
be  called  upon  to  write. 

Honorable  mention  winners  among  newspapers  with  less  than^_  10,000  The  voluntary  tours  have  re¬ 
ceived  enthusiastic  response 
both  from  industries  involved 
and  the  newsmen  themselves. 

“We’ve  beeii  thinking  of  some¬ 
thing  like  this  for  quite  a  while,” 
said  Erich  Schoeppe,  public  re¬ 
lations  manager  at  AC  Spark 
Plug  in  Oak  Creek,  about  15 
miles  north  of  Racine,  “but  if 
we  had  suggested  it  you’d  have 
thought  we  were  trying  to  sell 
something.” 

The  tours  were  begun  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  when  a  new  staff  writer 
suggested  a  tour  of  industries  as 
part  of  the  orientation  program 
for  new  city-side  employes. 

City  Editor  George  V.  Han- 


Ayer  Winners 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Street  Journal,  Chicago  Daily  ■  "»e 

News,  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  B  e  ^enH  ®  ^ 

Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  M 
New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Washington  Evening  Star, 

Winston-SaJem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

R — Columbus  (Ind.)  Evening 
Republican,  Burlington  (Vt.) 

Free  Press,  Lakeland  (Fla.) 

Ledger,  Winchester  (Va.)  Eve-  ^^B 
ning  Star,  Danbury  (Conn.) 

News  Times,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Twin  City  Sentinel,  St.  |||||||||||||^^ 

Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evenly  Inde-  honorable  men 

pendent,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Regis-  |oid  newspapers  v 
ter-Guard.  Middletown  (N.Y.)  ' 

C — Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Daily  Record. 

Progress,  Hillsdale  (Mich.) 

Daily  News,  IJrbana  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  Washington  Daily 

Daily  Citizen,  Spencer  (Iowa)  News,  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 

Daily  Reporter,  Fairborn  (Ohio)  Daily,  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Daily  Herald.  Press,  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Sun- 

TABLOID  —  Newsday,  Chi-  Bulletin,  Napoleon  (Ohio) 
rngo  Sun-Times,  New  York  Northwest-Signal. 

(Prof.  Edmund  Arnold’s  “Page  of  the  Week”  feature  is  omitted 
from  this  issue  of  E&P  to  give  space  to  the  report  on  the  Ayer 
Awards  for  typographical  excellence.  The  Arnold  critique  will 
be  resumed  next  week.) 
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N1.RB  Issues  Order  injuries  and  property  dam- 

D  .  c.  age  on  employes  and  super- 

Biit  Strike  Is  Over  visors  who  attempted  to  enter 

Washington  the  plant.  This  conduct,  the 
A  trial  examiner’s  finding  board  ruled,  infringed  on  em- 
that  guild  pickets  violated  the  ploye  rights.  A  cease-and-desist 
law  in  the  early  stages  of  the  order  was  issued, 
strike  at  the  Youngstown  (O.)  • 

Vindicator  last  year  has  been  Conservative  Voice 
affirmed  by  the  National  Labor  ^ 

Relations  Board.  The  strike  .  „  Missoula,  Mont, 

ended  recently  and  the  newspa-  ^  politically  conservative 
per  is  resuming  its  normal  pub-  newspaper  m  Missoula  has  been 
lication  schedules.  annouced  by  officers  of  a  new 

mu  j  u  ij  iu  i.  i.u  corporation  known  as  Hellgate 

The  Board  held  that  the  un-  Associates.  Twice-a-week  publi- 
lon  engaged  m  mass  picketing  pj^^ned.  James  Dul- 

of  entrances  to  the  newspaper  lently,  state  regional  chairman 
building,  barricaded  entrances  for  the  Young  Americans  for 
where  the  public  sought  to  pur-  Freedom,  has  been  named  as  edi- 
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PR  Angle  to  Back 
New  Bulletin  Series 


With  the  13th  annual  series 
of  ICMA  Newspaperboy  Train¬ 
ing  Bulletins,  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  this  month,  a  useful  public 
relations  idea  has  been  created 
to  lend  additional  value  and  im¬ 
pact  to  the  program. 

In  a  letter  to  subscribing 
newspapers,  John  Shank,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ICMA  Newspaper- 
boy  Training  Committee,  ex¬ 
plains  both  the  uses  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  special  public  rela¬ 
tions  message  prepared  by  his 
committee  and  the  Parker  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  of  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Shank  points  out  that  the 
mes.sage  achieves  maximum  ef¬ 
fectiveness  when  imprinted  on 
the  back  of  Bulletin  No.  3  of 
the  new  “cai'eer”  series.  This 
bulletin  deals  exclusively  with 
newspaper  distribution  and  the 
vital  links  formed  by  the  cireu- 
lation  dejjartment  and  newspa- 
perboys. 

The  message  emphasizes  the 
long-range  benefits  of  newspa¬ 
perboy  training  and  experiences. 
It  is  geared  to  be  of  specific  in- 
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tere.st  to  parents,  educators,  as 
well  as  the  boys  themselves. 

Subscriptions  to  date  show 
that  more  than  108,000  news- 
paperboys  will  read  the  24  bul¬ 
letins  of  the  13th  series  ...  a 
total  of  more  than  2'^  million 
bulletins. 

*  *  * 

CATCHING  'EM  YOL'NG 

Long-tenn  circulation  benefits 
are  inherent  in  a  program  ini¬ 
tiated  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Teachers  and  students  wish¬ 
ing  to  take  part  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  sendee  program  designed 
for  public  and  parochial  schools 
by  the  Tribune  will  have  the 
newspaper  deliveretl  to  the 
school  every  school  day  at  a 
special  reduced  rate. 

Each  Monday  they  will  re¬ 
ceive,  with  the  Tribune,  copies 
of  a  special  eight-page  Weekly 
News  Report  designed  and  pro¬ 
duced  for  classroom  use. 

This  .supplement  will  include 
studies  in  depth  of  important 
news  events,  plus  other  stories 
and  pictures  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  teachers  and  students. 
This  section,  produced  by  a 
special  staff  of  Tribune  editors 
and  writers,  is  available  only  as 
a  part  of  the  educational  seiw- 
ices  program. 

*  *  * 

AIDS  FOR  GRADING 

The  Weekly  News  Report  con¬ 
tains  questions  which  test  for 
comprehension.  A  20-question 
multiple-choice  quiz  based  on 
the  major  news  stories  of  the 
previous  week  also  is  provided. 
Teachers  will  receive  aids  in 
grading  for  both  quizzes  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  classroom  use. 

Other  teaching  aids  will  be 
provided  in  the  form  of  special 
sections  exploring  in  depth  var¬ 
ious  fields  of  significant  educa¬ 


tional  interest.  Subjects  to  be 
treated  in  these  .sections  will  be 
selected  after  consultation  with 
educators. 

The  program  is  <lesigned  for 
social  studies  clas.ses,  and  has 
been  recommended  by  educators 
for  language  arts  and  science 
classes. 

Schools  interested  in  i)artici- 
pating  were  invited  to  telephone 
the  Tribune  educational  sendees 
department.  Members  of  the  de¬ 
partment  have  betm  made  avail¬ 
able  to  explain  the  jjrogram  at 
faculty  meetings  and  .student 
assemblies. 


Cu8tuni8  Rule  .\llow8 
Improved  Newsprint 

Improvement  in  the  quality  of 
newsprint  is  encouraged  by  a 
decision  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus¬ 
toms  to  allow  flexibility  in  tariff 
specifications,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  advised  members. 

Manufacturers  may  now  ex¬ 
periment  with  new  processes 
without  running  the  risk  of  the 
Treasury  Department  imposing 
a  tariff  on  newsprint,  according 
to  a  report  by  F.  J.  Harnett, 
manager  of  the  ANPA  News¬ 
print  Department. 

Newsprint  complying  with 
specifications  as  to  content  and 
weight  has  been  duty-free  in  the 
United  States  since  1913.  The 
Bureau  of  Customs  has  now 
approved  criteria  advocated  by 
ANPA  that  are  based  on  chief 
use  at  the  time  of  importation 
and  that  eliminate  all  references 
to  ingredients. 

Mills  have  been  working  on 
new  pulping  formulas  to  produce 
a  furnish  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  sheet. 


Church  Tah  Changed 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

More  general  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  will  occupy  the  space  in 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times’  week¬ 
ly  church  tabloid,  Don  Sider, 
newsfeatures  editor,  has  advised 
ministers.  The  church  bulletin 
board  has  been  dropped,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  because  most  of  the 
items  in  it  were  contained  in 
the  ads  placed  by  the  churches. 


Overtime  Paid 

Waycross,  Ga. 

The  Waycro,ss  Journal-Herald 
has  announced  settlement  of 
overtime  payments  with  em¬ 
ployes,  following  cooperation 
with  examiners  from  the  Wage- 
Hour  Division.  A  total  of  $1,- 
091.53  was  involved  in  record¬ 
keeping  errors.  The  paper  has 
been  publishing  despite  a  strike 
that  began  Jan,  6. 

EDITOR  ac  P 


Pension  Plan 
Has  Assets  of 
$4.6  Million 

Dallas,  Tex. 

The  G.  B.  Dealey  Retirement 
Pension  Plan  Committee  re¬ 
ported  $4,664,134  in  trust  as.sets 
at  the  end  of  1964. 

The  fund,  which  has  doubled 
since  1955,  contains  $260,000 
more  than  it  did  at  the  end  of 
1963.  During  1964,  149  retired 
employes  or  their  beneficiaries 
received  a  total  of  $160,036. 

In  1964,  the  News  and  WFAA 
contributed  $194,121  to  the  plan. 
No  money  has  ever  been  contrib- 
utetl  by  an  employe. 

In  the  election  of  officers, 
James  M.  Moroney  Sr.  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman,  and  H.  Ben 
Decherd  Jr.,  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  committee.  Other 
members  for  1965-66  are  News 
President  Joe  M.  Dealey;  Jack 
Dix,  WFAA-tv;  Mrs.  Chri.stine 
Hunt,  purchasing;  and  Bob 
Richardson,  ex-officio  member. 

Investments  include  company 
stocks,  U.  S.  Treasury  bonds, 
corporate  bonds  and  real  estate. 
The  bank,  acting  upon  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  committee, 
directs  the  use  of  all  funds,  and 
invests  only  in  outstanding  com¬ 
panies. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  the 
committee  voted  unanimously  to 
increase  investments  in  United 
Airlines,  FritoLay  and  F.  W. 
Woolworth.  They  also  voted  to 
place  $120,000  in  a  fixed  invest¬ 
ment  pool  fund  at  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  in  order  to  be  able 
to  increase  buying  ability  and 
stability  in  the  bond  portfolio. 

The  News  retirement  plan  was 
the  first  handled  by  the  First 
National  Bank,  and  since  its 
beginning  has  paid  $847,327  to 
retired  employes  and  their  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  The  plan  is  assigned 
the  number  1842,  which  is  the 
year  that  the  institution  was 
founded  in  Galveston. 

• 

Leaves  Hon^  Koii^ 

Frank  T.  Kearns  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  from 
the  Hong  Kong  Star,  where  he 
had  been  writing  a  column  the 
past  year.  The  former  New  York 
Mirror  staffer  has  returned  to 
his  home  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

• 

Rep.  Powell’s  Aide 

C.  Sumner  (Chuck)  Stone, 
formerly  editor  of  Ebony  Maga¬ 
zine,  left  a  tv  job  in  Chicago,  to 
resume  duties  as  chief  aide  to 
Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  (D- 
N.Y.)  at  a  salary  of  $24,500. 
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Throughout  the  United  States.. . 


Vhotographtd  in  Lima  by  United  Press  International  Compix 


and  with  good  stereotyping  in  Peru- 

COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


And— what  is  particular  to  Peru  is  also  true  in  every  one  of  our  50  United  States. 
Given  a  choice,  competent  craftsmen  never  compromise  their  work  with  inferior 
supplies.  To  see  how  you  can  get  fine,  full  space  depth  for  better  plates  and  sharp, 
clean  printing,  contact  your  Wood  Flong  representative  for  a  free  trial  run. 


SUPM  nONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUPtR  flONOS  •  H-T-P  MATS 
•  STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPICIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COLOR  MATS 
•  ORllN  BAKtD  MATS  ;  SYNDICATt  MATS  •  AD  MATS 

One-piece  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat- A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

H008ICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  Offlo*:  SB1  Fifth  Av«.,  Phone:  MU  7-2S60 

SERVIMO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1S11  ^ 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Four  visual  aid  programs  on  latest 
developments  in  merchandising  and 
product  distribution  will  be  placed 
on  the  market  this  July  by  Fairchild 
Visuals.  Subjects  covered:  Battle  (or 
Survival — Downtown  and  Suburbia; 
Successful  Selling  Ideas;  Competing 
for  the  Modem  Shopper;  The  Dis¬ 
tribution  Dilemma.  Each  program 
includes  a  set  of  slides;  a  printed 
commentary;  an  audio  commentary  ^ 
via  disc  or  tape,  and  a  binder  to  j 
hold  the  printed  commentary  and  ' 
slides.  j 


Both  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
bureau  staffs  of  SUPERM.\RKET 
NEWS  will  be  teaming  up  to  report 
the  proceedings  of  the  Super  Mar¬ 
ket  Institute  convention  at  McCor¬ 
mick  Place  in  Chicago.  May  9-12. 
Representing  the  New  York  editorial  j 
staff  will  be  Bill  Pyle,  editor;  Steve  ; 
Weinstein,  news  editor  and  John 
Manfredi,  who  heads  the  operations 
section  of  the  paper.  7,000  copies  of 
the  May  10th  edition  of  .‘SUPER¬ 
MARKET  NEWS  are  earmarked  for 
distribution  at  the  convention  head¬ 
quarters  and  major  Chicago  hotels. 


Russell  Gessell  has  been  assigned  to 
work  with  the  Fairchild  Dayton  cor¬ 
respondent  in  covering  next  week’s 
(May  10-12)  National  .Aerospace 
Ele<'tronics  Conference  in  Dayton. 
Mr.  (Jessell  is  the  defense  and  aero¬ 
space  specialist  for  ELECTTRONIC 
NEWS. 


Publication  last  week  of  the  .‘spring 
1%5  “Infants’,  Children’s,  (jirls’. 
Sub-teens’,  Teens’  &  Young  Juniors’  ” 
Directory  by  Fairchild’s  Directoiy 
Division  places  at  buyers’  fingertips 
4,111  sources  of  merchandise  for  ad-  | 
vance  fall  buying.  To  this  latest  edi-  ' 
tion  have  been  added  sections  on  ; 
headwear,  umbrellas,  gloves  and  mit-  | 
tens.  . 


The  Greenbrier  in  White  Sulphur  | 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  will  be  the  scene  . 
of  three  major  drug  industry  con¬ 
ventions  this  month  and  each  one 
will  l>e  attended  bv  Mort  Stark,  edi¬ 
tor  of  DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY. 
Leading  off  will  be  the  meeting  of 
the  Proprietary  Assn..  May  9-12,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  convention  of  the  Phar-  | 
maceutical  Manufacturers  .Assn.,  i 
May  24-26.  and  the  National  .Assn, 
of  Chain  Drug  Stores,  May  30-June 
2. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
PublftiMrs  of 

Doily  Nows  Rocord.  Womon's  Woor  Doily, 
Homo  Furnishings  Doily,  Footwoor  Nows, 
Supormorkot  Nows.  Drug  Nows  Wookiy, 
Mon‘s  Woor  Eloctronic  Nows.  Sooks, 
Motolworking  Nows,  Diroctorio-. 


Group  Executive 

Helena,  Mont. 

Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  publisher 
of  the  Missoulian-Sentinel,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Lee  Newspapers 
of  Montana.  Richard  E.  Morri¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  Montana 
Standard  and  Butte  Daily  Post, 
is  general  manager  of  the  group. 

*  *  * 

Tosuio  Horikawa  —  new 
chief  of  the  New  York  Bureau 
of  Kyodo  News  Sercice  of  Japan, 
replacing  Yasumasa  Ota. 

*  ♦  Ik 

Jambs  Byrne  —  from  the 

Lewiston  (Ida.)  Tribune  bureau 
at  Pullman,  Wash,  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  news  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

*  *  * 

John  L.  Ferris,  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  —  named  editor  of  the 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif,  edition  of 
Leisure  World  News. 

«  *  * 

Edward  Karp,  of  New  York 
appointed  editor  of  the  Simi 

Valley  (Calif.)  Enterprise-Sun, 
replacing  EDwaro  J.  O’Malley. 

«  «  * 

Elliot  K.  Stein,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courartt  —  now  head  of  the  his- 
torj*  department  at  Vernon 
Court  School  for  Girls,  New¬ 
port,  R.  1. 

*  «  * 

Samiel  Wilson,  a  reporter 
with  the  old  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star  —  to  associate  pro¬ 
fessor,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Law  School. 

*  *  * 

Philip  A.  Sawa'er,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Ontario  (Calif.) 
Daily  Report  —  retired  after  28 
years;  David  E.  Caffoe  —  to 
retail  advertising  manager. 

«  *  ♦ 

Robert  F.  Beck,  graduate  of 
the  Copley  Newspapers  training 
program  —  appointed  managing 
editor,  Nan  Pedro  (Calif.)  News- 
Pilot,  succeeding  Benny  R. 
Perez,  transferred  to  Copley 
News  Service  headquarters. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thou^nds  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
prot^tion  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion  j 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write:  , 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th  ,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  220  Montgomary 
ATLANTA.  3^  Pe^tchtre*.  N  E 
CHICAGO  175  W  JuLkson 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 


news-people 


HAMMELL  BURK  GRAYBIEL  LIDEN 


RICHARD  N.  HAMMELL,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Tri-Cities  News¬ 
papers  at  Florence,  Ala.,  received  the  Alabama  Bankers  Association  plaque 
tor  outstanding  business  and  financial  reporting.  In  the  past  year  the  Times- 
Daily  has  added  New  York  stock  quotations  and  a  weekly  industrial  page. 

JOHN  W.  BURK  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  business  manager  of  the  Perth 
Amboy  (N.J.)  Evening  News  when  John  E.  Kerney  resigned.  Mr.  Burk  con¬ 
tinues  as  advertising  director,  a  position  he  assumed  in  December.  I960.  He 
had  been  general  ad  manager  of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier  Post. 

RICHARD  A.  GRAYBIEL  is  the  new  president  of  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association.  He  is  general  manager  of  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star. 

OSCAR  E.  LIDEN,  managing  editor  of  San  Jose  (Calif.),  Mercury,  received 
a  citation  as  outstanding  graduate  at  the  University  of  Colorado  School 
of  Journalism.  After  graduation  in  1929  he  worked  for  fhe  Denver  Post:  he 
went  to  San  Jose  in  1950. 


6  Southam 

Fellowships 

Awarded 

Toronto 

Winners  of  six  1965  Southam 
newspapers  fellowships  for  jour¬ 
nalists,  including  the  first  rep¬ 
resentative  from  a  vreekly  paper, 
were  announced  this  week.  They 
are: 

Alan  Anderson,  36,  courts 
columnist  for  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Howard  Bennett,  37,  assistant 
editor  of  the  weekly  Dufferin 
Leader  of  Carman,  Man. 

Mario  Cardinal,  32,  assistant 
news  editor  of  Montreal  Le  De¬ 
voir. 

Carman  Gumming,  32,  United 
Nations  correspondent  for  the 
Canadian  Press. 

Donna  Dilschneider,  30,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Ottawa  Citizen. 

Gordon  Murray,  37,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Brantford  Expositor. 

Winners  will  spend  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  May  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  studying  at  graduate 
or  undergraduate  level.  Only 
Mr.  Gumming,  an  arts  and  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  holds  a  uni¬ 
versity  degree. 

Miss  Dilschneider,  a  native  of 
Holdfast,  Sask.,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Citizen  staff  since 
1964,  is  the  only  1965  winner 
employed  by  a  Southam  news¬ 
paper.  The  first  woman  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  fellow’ship  was  Marilyn 

EDITOR  ac  1 


Cooper  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  last  year. 

Southam  Press  underwrites 
each  fellow’s  salary  for  the  uni¬ 
versity  year,  to  a  stated  maxi¬ 
mum,  and  pays  all  imiversity 
fees  and  the  cost  of  moving  out- 
of-town  winners  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  to  and  from  Toronto. 

Candidates  must  have  at  least 
five  years’  experience  in  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  work. 

*  *  * 

Grant  E.  Smith,  on  the  staff 
since  June,  1964  —  named  reli¬ 
gion  writer  for  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register  and  Republic.  He 
replaces  Jack  Nelson — now  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  director  for  a 
manufacturing  company. 

*  *  * 

J.  Lawrence  Beaumont  and 
Eugene  Cryer  —  named  assist¬ 
ant  city  editors  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register-Republic. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Marion  Gregory  —  from 

state  editor  to  woman’s  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer,  succeeding  Jean  Pow¬ 
ell,  who  resigned. 

«  *  « 

Donald  Pass,  former  New 

York  newsman,  news  editor  of 
the  Southington  (Conn.)  News, 
and  advertising  executive  — 

named  director  of  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  radio  station 
WLAE  -  FM  at  Wallingford, 

Conn. 

*  *  * 

Jo-Ann  Albers  —  from  wom¬ 
en’s  feature  writer  to  club  edi¬ 
tor,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 
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Kenneth  L.  VVEAviai,  a  for-  Series  on  Hospital 

mer  police  reporter  for  the  Lan-  |3ootors’  Prize 

caster  (Pa.)  New  Era  —  now  uociors  l-nze 

media  director  for  Ted  Liuzza  Harrisbvrg,  Pa. 

Associates,  New  Orleans  adver-  Tom  Wertz  didn’t  literally 
tising  and  public  relations  firm,  drive  a  truck  through  the  mail 

*  *  *  room  to  the  editorial  depart- 

Francis  Raffetto  —  trans-  ment,  but  that’s  the  occupational 

ferred  from  City  Hall  beat  to  route  he  took  to  become  a  re¬ 
night  clubs  in  the  amusements  porter  for  the  Grccn-sbar*/  (Pa.) 
department  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Tribune-Review.  He  is  this 
Morning  News.  He  replaces  year’s  winner  of  the  Pennsyl- 
Tony  Zoppi,  now  advertising  vania  Medical  Society’s  award 
and  public  relations  director  for  for  newspaper  reporting  in  the 
the  Riviera  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  field  of  medicine  and  health. 

*  *  *  He  will  receive  the  doctors’ 

John  S.  Ruch  —  appointed  Walter  F.  Donaldson  Award — a 

manager  of  the  Cleveland  bu-  plaque  and  a  $100  cash  prize  for 
reau  of  UPI,  succeeding  C.  Jo-  a  series  of  13  articles  that  ex- 
SEPH  Durbin  Jr.,  who  has  joined  posed  overcrowding,  understalT- 
the  public  relations  staff  of  Kent  ing  and  bad  physical  surround- 
State  University.  ings  at  Torrance  State  Hospital. 

*  *  *  Honorable  mention  went  to 

Thomas  R.  Guthrie  —  from  Gary  Brooten  of  the  Philadel- 

news  editor  of  the  Cleveland  phia  Inquirer  and  Robert  J. 
Plain  Dealer  to  chief  of  its  Kozak  of  the  Lancaster  New 
Washington  Bureau,  replacing  Era. 

Alvin  M.  Silverman  who  has 
resigned  to  become  a  public  re¬ 
lations  consultant  in  Wa.shing- 
ton. 


HODGINS  JR, 


PINAULT 


DICK  HODGINS  JR.,  cartoonist  for  Associated  Press  Newsfeatures,  received 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society  award  for  advertising  and  illustrations. 

JEANNE  PINAULT  has  joined  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star  promotion  staff  to 
write  promotion  copy.  A  native  of  Connecticut  and  a  graduate  of  Winthrop 
College  In  South  Carolina,  she  has  been  a  sales  presentation  writer  for  U.S. 

News  &  World  Report  and  has  been  working  in  the  Department  of  Defense.-  BORIS  SPREMO,  photographer, 

. . . . . .  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  —  the 

Robfjit  C.  Wood,  formerly  Charles  T.  McQueeney,  man-  Toronto  Firefighters’  Award  and 
chief  political  writer  for  AP  in  aging  editor.  New  Haven  $250  for  best  picture  of  1964; 
California  —  to  correspondent  in  (Conn.)  Register  —  recipient  of  Larry  Edginton,  Toronto  Tele- 
charge  of  AP  bureau  in  Raleigh,  the  first  New  Haven  County  Bar  gram  —  the  writing  award. 

N.  C.,  succeeding  Noel  M.  Yan-  Association  Liberty  Bell  Award.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

CEY,  who  continues  as  a  mem-  ♦  ♦  ♦  juj  Demski  —  appointed 

ber  of  the  Raleigh  staff.  Arlo  Wagner,  former  re-  sports  editor,  Rockingham 

*  *  *  porter,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chroni-  (N.  C.)  Richmond  County  Jour- 

Bob  Burchette  —  from  Win-  cle  —  rejoined  Scripps-Howard  nal. 

ston-Sadem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  to  Newspapers  with  the  Kentucky  *  *  ♦ 

Thomasville  (N.  C.)  Tribune.  Post  &  Times -Star;  Gavin,  Julia  CotmTS  —  from  circula- 

*  *  ♦  Dance  —  from  WCPO-tv  news  tion  department  to  library,  Win- 

Earle  E.  Johnson — to  new-  department,  Auce  Akin — from  ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 

ly  created  post  of  editorial  art-  WCPO-tv,  and  Dennis  Dress-  Sentinel,  succeeding  Barbara 
ist,  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-  man,  former  sports  editor,  Er-  Hall. 

Press.  longer  (Ky.)  Dixie  News  —  to  ♦  *  ♦ 

*  *  *  Kentucky  Post  &  Times-Star.  Arnold  R.  Kirk,  North  Caro- 

Hamilton  C.  McPeck,  gen-  •  ♦  *  lina  newspaperman  —  to  John 

eral  manager.  Belief ontaine  Willard  S.  Hansen,  editor.  Harden  Associates,  public  rela- 
(Ohio)  Examiner — retired  after  Champaign  News -Gazette  —  tions  firm  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
44  years  in  newspaper  work.  named  president  of  the  Illinois  *  *  * 


Hellinger  Scholar 

Mrs.  Gladys  Glad  Hellinger 
presented  the  1965  Mark  Hel- 
linger  Award  of  $500  this  week 
to  Joan  Marie  Roeben,  a  Green¬ 
wich  Village  resident  who  is  a 
journalism  senior  at  St.  Bone- 
venture  University.  The  award, 
which  honors  the  late  Broadway 
columnist,  also  carries  an  offer 
of  a  job  to  the  winner  after 
irraduation. 


JEFF  COBB 


AND  COMPANY 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Is  the  only  daily  comic  strip  that  does  a  public 
relations  joh  for  the  press. 

With  superb  art  by  Pete  Hoffman  and  a  story  line  taken  from 
actual  newspaper  crusades,  JEFF  COBB  (reporter)  battles  corruption 
and  all  the  other  evils  that  infect  our  communities.  Each  episode  is 
based  on  FACTS  .  .  .  taken  from  the  actual  files  of  some  important 
newspaper. 

JEFF  COBB  has  all  the  qualities  that  editors  wish  they 
could  get  in  a  daily  strip!  Its  readership  is  always  NEAR 
THE  TOP  in  reader  surveys  .  .  .  proof  positive  of  its  high 
value.  Just  send  for  samples  and  you  will  see  why! 

wire  or  phene  collect  or  write  ter  rotes. 
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Program  for  Production  Conference 
Anneals  to  High-Echelon  Executives 


“\o  longer  is  it  a  nuts  and 
bolts  mechanical  meeting.  Now 
it  is  a  high  level  management 
conference  which  examines  all 
facets  of  the  technological  revo¬ 
lution.” 

Thus,  William  Rinehart  de¬ 
scribed  the  forthcoming  ANPA 
RI  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference,  June  20-24  at  the  Con¬ 
rad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago.  Mr. 
Rinehart,  director  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Department,  made  these 
comments  at  the  ANPA  Confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York  last  month. 

He  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  Chicago  meeting,  saying 
that  tremendous  technical 
changes  were  fast  overtaking 
the  industry,  explaining  for  that 
reason  the  annual  production 
conference  had  undergone  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  format  and 
content. 

The  program  features  discus¬ 
sions  and  demonstrations  of  new 
ways  of  producing  newspapers 
and  is  expected  to  attract  a 
large  number  of  high-level  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  executives, 
top-management  men  who  must 
keep  up-to-date,  executives  who 
make  the  decisions  when  it 
comes  to  buying  new  equipment. 

The  technical  program  will 
jiresent  many  papers  on  l)etter 
management  methods.  There 
will  also  be  papers  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  computers 
and  electronic  retina  readers.  A 
si)ecial  offset  session  is  scheduled 
at  which  all  the  new  double  width 
offset  presses  and  straight  mat¬ 
ter  photo  typesetting  machines 
will  be  detailed,  explained  in 
depth.  The  program  also  in¬ 
cludes  discussions  on  new  print¬ 
ing  plates  and  a  wide  range  of 
day-to-day  mechanical  problems 
in  all  areas  of  production. 


The  largest  exhibition  section 
— l  epresentative  of  every  aspect 
of  mechanical  and  electronic 
graphics  arts  technology — will 
contain  an  operating  display  of 
practically  every  innovation. 

The  program  is  as  follows: 

Monday,  June  21  (Opening  Ses¬ 
sion  ) 

Chairman:  Hy  Shannon,  Chi- 
mifo  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News. 

Introductory  Remarks:  Gene 
Robb,  .Albany  (N.  Y.)  Titnes- 
Union  and  Knickerbocker  News, 
President,  ANPA. 

Address  of  Welcome:  Harold 
Grumhaus,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Keynote  Address:  James 
Knight,  Miami  Herald,  ANPA, 
RI  President. 

Supervisor’s  Role  In  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations:  Miles  Patrone, 
ANPA  Labor  Relations  Officer. 

Preparing  for  Computers: 
Rol)ert  Moyer,  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times. 

Working  With  Computers: 
Donald  Newhouse,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  Oregon  Journal. 
(Afternoon  Program) 

Chairman:  Willmott  Lewis, 
Jr.,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
Vicechairman,  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Committee. 

The  Manager’s  Attitude  and 
its  Influence  on  Profit:  Harold 
Schmidhauser,  Industrial  Man¬ 
agement  Consultant. 

Tajje  Standards:  Harold 
Hoots,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  Decatur,  Ill, 

General  Management  Looks  at 
Production  Management:  An¬ 
drew  Fisher,  New  York  Times. 

Improving  Print  Quality: 
Elmer  Fuller,  Clci'cland  Press 
and  Neu's. 

New  Plate  Developments 
(Plastic):  Thomas  Bruno, 
ANPA/RI. 


The  word  for  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  is... WOOD 

^  New  Standard  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Special  Autoplate 
^  New  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Supermatic  Autoplate 
^  Tensionplate  Heavy  Duty  Pony  ^  Tensionplate  Supermatic 
^  Tensionplate  Automiller 
^  Plate  Pre-Registering  Machine 


lU 


WOOD 


NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


Tuesday,  June  22 

Chairman:  Herbert  E.  Cox 
Jr.,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News 
and  Journal. 

Report  on  the  ANPA  Research 
Center:  Donald  D.  Dissly, 
ANPA  RI. 

The  Use  of  the  Management 
Grid  Program:  Robert  Blake, 
Scientific  Methods  Inc.,  Austin, 
Texas. 

Round-U  p  on  Perforating 
Equipment:  Richard  C.  Borghi, 
ANPA/RI,  New  York. 

Round-up  on  Shallow  Relief 
Printing  Plates:  Thomas  Cor¬ 
coran,  Miami  Herald. 

New  Techniques  for  Handling 
Ad  Guts:  Robert  Arne,  New 
York  News. 

(Afternoon  Offset  Session) 

Chairman:  Staley  McBrayer, 
News  Citizen  Newspapers,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

Conversion  of  Layout  and 
Typography  to  Take  Best  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Offset  Process: 
Professor  Edmund  C.  Arnold, 
School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse 
University. 

U.se  of  In-Register  Offset  Edi¬ 
torial  Inserts  at  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal-Star:  Frank 
Green,  Peoria  Journal-Star. 

Photocomposition  For  Use  in 
Offset:  James  Lamade,  Wil¬ 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Grit. 

Report  On  the  Latest  Double 
Width  High-Speed  Offset 
Presses:  Garson  Wolitzky, 

ANPA/RI,  N.  Y. 

Dry  Offset  May  be  in  the 
Future:  Robert  Spahn,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times. 

ANPA’s  Role  in  Assisting 
Offset  Newspapers:  Stanford 
Smith,  General  Manager,  ANPA 
and  ANPA/RI. 

PANELr— QUESTION  AND 
ANSWER  PERIOD:  Staley  Mc¬ 
Brayer,  Moderator;  Ralph  Cran- 
mer,  Williamsport  Grit;  Joel 
Leuchter,  Vineland  (N.  J.) 

Times  Journal;  William  Lund- 
quest,  Ottaw’ay  Newspapers- 
Radio,  Inc.,  Campbell  Hall, 
N.  Y. ;  Dale  Stafford,  Greenville 
(Mich.)  Daily  News. 

Wednesday,  June  23. 

Chairman:  Roy  W.  Anderson, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Knickerbocker  News. 

Report  on  the  Production  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Production 
Management  Committee:  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Rinehart,  ANPA/RI. 

Selection  and  Development  of 
Middle  Management:  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Burns,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

EDITOR  3C  P 


Los  Angeles  Times  Couni  r- 
Stacker:  Otis  Booth  Jr.,  j  .os 
Angeles  Times. 

Spectacolor  Wrap-Up:  George 
L.  Green,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin. 

Recent  Developments  at  Perry 
Newspapers:  John  Perry,  Perry 
Publications,  Inc. 

( Afternoon ) 

(Special  ROP  Color  Session) 

Chairman:  J.  P.  Grant,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

'The  Magic  of  Color  in  News¬ 
papers:  O.  C.  Holland,  Inter¬ 
chemical  Printing  Inks. 

Agency  Views  on  Improving 
ROP  Color:  Eugene  Trombley, 
Campbell-Ewald  Agency,  De¬ 
troit. 

Why  Sears,  Roebuck  Uses 
Color:  George  Troll,  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Company. 

Editors’  Point  of  View:  James 
Godbold,  World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Science  Service. 

Color  Team  Coordination: 
Joseph  Elliott,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin. 

PANEI^QUESTION  AND 
ANSWER  PERIOD:  Moderator 
— Joseph  Elliott;  Engraving: 
Vandy  Forrester,  Miami  Herald; 
Stereotype  —  Luther  Alexander. 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and 
Tribune;  Pressroom  —  Thomas 
Crowley,  Windsor  (Ontario) 
Star. 

Thursday,  June  24 

Chairman:  Golden  Faris,  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News. 

A  Report  of  Production  En¬ 
gineering  Committee :  Thomas 
Champion,  New  York  Times. 

How  the  Editor  Can  Help 
Production  and  Vice  Versa: 
Montgomery  Curtis,  American 
Press  Institute,  N.  Y. 

Handling  Resistance  to 
Change:  Dr.  Stephen  Fuller, 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

Film  Processing  Round-Up: 
George  W.  Flynn,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  N.  Y. 

• 

Ink  Blending  System 
Uses  50-Gal.  Drums 

Torrance,  Calif. 

The  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze, 
has  recently  installed  a  colored 
ink  blending  system,  with  Graco 
air  pumps  in  50-gallon  drums. 

Self  stoiing  air  hoses  were 
used  to  hook  up  the  air  pumps. 
This  keeps  the  air  lines  out  of 
the  way  when  changing  drums. 

Actual  space  requirements 
were  10  feet  by  17  feet.  This  in¬ 
cludes  space  for  one  more  50 
gallon  drum  and  air  pump 
should  usage  demand  it.  The  air 
header  is  connected  to  the  Shop 
air  supply  and  is  regulated  to 
100  pounds  pressure  to  the 
pumps. 
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Equipment 


Hire  is  a  preview  tour  of  the  exhibition  booths  which  will  be 
a  liature  of  the  ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference, 
June  20-24,  in  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  ('hicago.  All  companies 
which  had  reserved  booths  from  ANPA/KI  were  invited  to  submit 
information  to  E&P  for  this  roundup.  Some  failed  to  respond  in 
time  for  the  presentation  in  this  issue. 


HI  ^hIH  exhibited:  the  CAPCO  Portable 
Ink  Fountain,  CAPCO  Color 
I  y  B  Separator,  CAPCO  FACE-0- 

I  TYPE  Machine  and  the  CAPCO 

I  BjH  Plate  Gauge. 

:  ^BHpi||||||||H  CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Foun- 

tain — on  most  presses  the  foun- 
B  Bfc_  tains  are  mounted  on  angle  irons 
attached  to  the  end  frames 
the 

CAPCO  FACE-O-TYPE— this 
^B|  machine  mechanically  screens 
the  face  of  type-high  slugs, 
^^B  border  and  hand  type  cast  in 
-‘stereotype  metal.  The  Model  A 
^^B  machine  is  equipped  with  two 
screen 

Plate  Gauge — this 
designed  for  checking  the  thick- 
The  company  reports  that  more  ness  of  standard  stereotype 
than  3,500  MagPlate  saddles  are  plates,  tubular  and  flat  plates, 
now  in  use  by  newspapers  over  “Checking  occasionally  with  the 
the  country.  Other  precurved  Gauge  helps  print  a  better 
MagPlate  products  will  also  be  paper,  saves  replating,  saves 
exhibited:  curved  photo-en-  costly  press  stops  and  helps 

graving  plates,  the  curv'ed  IB  eliminate  web  breaks,”  the  man¬ 
photoengraving  plate,  back-up  ufacturer  claims, 
plate  and  sectional  saddles  for  »  ♦  * 

Dycril  plates.  All  are  engineered 

to  fit  any  press  cylinder  used  bv  CARDOX  (236) 

the  industry.  ‘  *  *  * 


VI»1)KKSS()(;RAI»1I  (267-270) 


VI. AN  W(H>I)  .STEEL  COMPANY 
(07-08) 

Exhibit  features  the  A.  \V. 
.Algrip  Abrasive  Floor  Plate  and 
the  A.  W.  Super  Diamond  Pat¬ 
terned  Floor  Plate  for  news- 
l)aper  installations.  The  booth 


(JiNTRAL  MACHINE  WORKS 
(.334) 


displays  illustrated  mastheads 
of  some  of  the  more  than  130 
.A.  W.  Algrip  newspaper  instal¬ 
lations,  and  a  ramp  pitched  at 
25°  which  demonstrates  the  non¬ 
slip  property  of  Algrip. 

In  attendance  to  answer  pub¬ 
lishers’  questions  will  be:  Rich¬ 
ard  Devens,  vicepresident,  mar¬ 
keting,  L.  J.  Lieberman,  product 
manager,  Floor  Plate,  John  T. 
Root,  manager,  advertising  and 
pr,  H.  Waterer,  Floor  Plate 
Sales. 


CHESIJIY  F.  CARLSON  CO. 
(282) 


CHEMCO  PHOTOPKOUUCTS 

(108-112) 

Burton  Kaplan  reports  that 
the  company  will  conduct  a  live 
demonstration  to  illustrate  the 
speed  with  which  equipment  can 
be  used  to  process  original  copy 
to  finished  negative. 

On  display  will  be  the  Lectro- 
Plaque  Layup  Table  which  fa¬ 
cilitates  positioning  of  original 
copy  without  use  of  rubber  ce¬ 
ment  or  other  pasteup  methods. 
Copy  is  positioned  as  desired 
and  sandwiched  between  two 
pieces  of  clear  acetate  which 
are  then  subjected  to  an  elec¬ 
trostatic  charge.  This  keeps  the 
copy  securely  in  place  for  move¬ 
ment  to  the  camera  copy  board. 

Another  innovation  will  be 
demonstrated  in  the  Lectro- 
Plaque  Copyboard.  This  holds 
camera  copy  in  place,  eliminates 
the  need  for  glass  with  its  result- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


ATF  Photo-Chase  Classified 
Makeup  System  is  a  photome¬ 
chanical  makeup  system  for  fast 
revision  of  classified  ad  jiages 
and  other  often-revised  material 
in  offset  newspapers.  Copy  for 
each  ad,  for  example,  is  mounted 
on  plastic  blocks  which  may  be 
rearranged  easily. 


AMERK'AN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  AUTOMATIC  MEDIA  SYSTEMS 
(296,  297,  304,  305)  (62) 

This  company  plans  to  display 
The  ATF  Photo  Typesetter  and  demonstrate  what  is  de- 
Model  B-8,  the  ATF  Photo  Dis-  scribed  as  a  “special  purpose 
play  Typesetter  Model  JD-84,  and  inexpensive  computer.” 
and  the  ATF  Photo-Chase  Clas-  The  AMS  computer,  the  com- 
sified  Makeup  System  will  be  pany  says,  does  not  require  any 
demonstrated.  programming  or  specially  skilled 

ATF  Photo  Typesetter  Model  personnel.  It  has  a  huge  hyphen- 
B-8  comprises  a  photomechani-  ation  memory  and  comparison 
cal  system  for  setting  body  copy  system. 


J.  L,  BALDWIN  CO.  (239,  240) 

Specialists  in  all  types  of  con¬ 
veyors  for  inter-office  communi¬ 
cations  equipment,  this  company 
will  be  showing  its  multiple 
channel  document  conveyor.  This 
conveyor  is  mainly  used  in  the 
proof  room.  Teletype  rooms  or 
the  editorial  department  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  flow  of  materials. 


IT 

1 

ji 
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ant  dust,  thus  fjreatly  reducing 
opaquing  time.  The  Board  also 
enables  the  copyman  to  mount 
several  layers  of  original  copy 
and  then  to  peel  them  off  one 
after  another  as  exposures  are 
made  on  the  camera. 

The  camera  on  which  the 
copyboard  is  to  be  mounted  will 
be  a  Chemco  Marathon  Roll 
Film  Camera,  a  high-speed  pro¬ 
ducer  of  black  and  white  nega¬ 
tives.  Chemco  will  introduce  a 
take-up  mechanism  which  en¬ 
ables  the  photographer  to  ex¬ 
pose  a  continuous  strip  of  nega¬ 
tives.  The  exposed  film  is  auto¬ 
matically  wound  up  on  a  roller 
located  on  the  darkroom  side 
of  the  camera  which  can  then 
be  attached  to  an  automatic 
film  processor. 

A  LogEtronics  LD-24  Dry-to- 
Drj’  Processor  will  he  included 
in  the  Exhibit.  A  timing  device 
will  allow  visitors  to  “clock”  the 
speed  of  operations. 

*  «  * 

(.OUGHT  INC.  (121-122) 

♦  *  * 

r.ON.SOLIDATED  E&.S  CO. 

(22.';.226) 

«  *  « 

CON  SOU  D  ATED  P  APER 

SAI^S  LTD  (94)  &  (95) 

Having  problems  with  news¬ 
print?  This  booth  will  he  man¬ 
ned  by  senior  technical  person¬ 
nel  and  sales  representatives 


who  can  discuss  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  use  of  various 
newsprint  grades  for  any  print¬ 
ing  process. 

Newsprint  samples  will  be 
available  and  a  continuous 
colored  slide  presentation  of 
Consolidated’s  facilities  will  be 
presented. 

*  *  * 

CONTROL  DATA  CORP. 

(155-I.5}{) 

«  *  * 

DAYCO  RlIRRER  CO.  (12-43) 

*  *  * 

Dl'REL  (< iaradro)— (217) 

*  *  * 

DL  AN  CONTROLS  INC.. 

(253)  &  (254) 

“A  modern  low-cost  route  to 
tyiiesetting  automation,”  is  the 
description  Di/An  gives  to  the 
introduction  of  a  new  coMPUTEai 
KEYBOARD. 

CoMPt’TER  KETi'BOARD,  they  say, 
combines  a  conventional  type¬ 
writer  keyboard  with  electronic 
data  storage,  calculation,  and 
control  functions  to  supply  justi¬ 
fied,  clean  (error  free)  punch 
tape  to  linecasting  equipment  at 
operating  rates  of  up  to  700 
lines  of  11-pica  newspaper  type 
per  hour  and  400  characters  per 
minute  in  book  production. 

The  company  says  that  com¬ 
puter  KEYBOARD  Wls  the  gap 
between  ordinary  keyboard  tape- 
punching  devices  producing  raw 


INLAND 

OF  KANSAS  CITY 

EQUIPMENT  FOR 
PRODUCING  NEWSPAPERS 

(SINCE  1910) 

"QUALITY  USED  EQUIPMENT" 

A  SOUND  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT! 

VISIT  OUR  BOOTH— ANPA,  CHICAGO. 
JUNE  20-24 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  CHERRY  STREET.  KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 


(unjustified,  uncorrected)  tape 
and  the  “prohibitively  expen- 
.sive,”  fully  automated,  com¬ 
posing  systems  utilizing  general- 
purpose  computers. 

A  complete  system  costs  about 

$20,000. 

« 

DIGITAL  EgillPMENT 

CORPORATION  (215-216) 

Digital  will  be  di.splaying  the 
PDP-8  Typesetting  System 
which  is  claimed  as  “the  only 
Typesetting  System  that  pro¬ 
vides  accurate  justification  and 
hyphenation  at  a  total  cost  that 
is  little  more  than  the  cost  of  a 
linecasting  machine.” 

Basis  of  the  system  is  the 
high  speed,  physically  small  but 
verj'  i)owerful  PDP-8  digital 
computer.  Paper  tape  equip¬ 
ment  comprises  the  Teletype 
BRPE  Punch  and  CX  Reader. 
The  built-in  input/output  cap¬ 
ability  of  the  PDP-8  permits 
very  low  cost  expansion  of  the 
basic  systems  through  addition 
of  high-speed  memory,  additional 
readers  and  punches,  drums,  or 
low  cost  magnetic  tapes. 

The  PDP-8  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  efficiently  select  a  wide 
range  of  column  widths  and  type 
sizes  through  simple  control 
keying.  State-of-the-art  hyphen¬ 
ation  logic  and  a  100-word  ex¬ 
ception  dictionary  enable  high 
hyphenation  accuracy  within 
the  4,096  word  memory.  Modu¬ 
lar  program  organization  en¬ 
ables  later  addition  of  allotting 


routines,  fixed-space  routines, 
and  photo  composition  routines. 

Digital  comment:  “With  the 
PDP-8  system,  a  newspaper  or 
commercial  printer  can  realize 
the  cost  savings  from  computer¬ 
ized  composition  that  they 
deserve.” 

♦  *  * 

EASTMAN  KODAK  (280-2RI) 

The  entire  range  of  Koda- 
graph  materials  designed  for 
graphic  arts  applications  will  be 
promoted.  Greatest  emphasis, 
however,  will  l)e  placed  on  the 
Ektamatic  System  for  process¬ 
ing  Kodak  Ektamatic  Photome¬ 
chanical  Paper,  Grade  T.  The 
Ektamatic  System  is  a  stabiliza¬ 
tion  process  whereby  Grade  T 
Paper  can  be  processed  in  a 
matter  of  seconds  or  used  for 
making  various  types  of  proofs. 
«  ♦ 

FAIK(31ILD  GRAPHIC 

EQUIPMENT  (134-150-164) 

Four  items  will  dominate  the 
Fairchild  display:  the  Morisawa 
phototypesetter;  the  News  King, 
web  offset  perfecting  press;  the 
Journalist,  electronic  engraver; 
and  the  Fairchild  Teletypesetter 
Equipment — Comp/Set.  ( Linked 
with  the  computer  will  l)e  the 
Non  Counting  Perforator  and 
the  TOU  75  Operating  Unit, 
used  to  automate  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines.) 

The  manufacturers  say  that 
the  Morisawa  phototypesetting 
machine  combines  speed,  versa¬ 
tility  and  top  (juality  typogra¬ 
phy  in  a  single,  compact  and 
easy-to-operate  unit.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  specifically  for  setting 
headlines  and  borders,  it  offers 
a  wide  range  of  type  styles  and 
point  sizes  at  low  cost. 

The  News  King  is  a  web  fed 
blanket-to-blanket  offset  press, 
designed  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  small  newspaper 
while  providing  many  features 
formerly  found  only  on  larger 
and  more  expensive  presses. 

Benefits  of  the  News  King, 
{Continued  on  pae/e  48) 


SEE  YOU 
f  AT  THE 
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MEETING 


BOOTH  No.  61 


A w  Magnesium  news- 

paper  press  saddles 
will  be  featured  at 
the  A.N.P.A.  exposition  along  with  flat 
and  precurved  products  of  the  Mag 
Plate  Division  of  Brooks  &  Perkins 
Products  such  as  curved  IB  photoen 
graving  plate,  back  up  plate  and  sec 
tiona!  saddles  for  Dycril  plates  will  also 
be  shown.  We  will  be  happy  to  discuss 
how  B&P  can  serve  you  to  insure  the 
best  quality  available  today. 


BROOKS  &  PERKINS,  INC. 

MAGPLATE  DIVISION 

12633  Inkster  Road  •  Livonia.  Michigan 
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Look  at  classified  columns 
through  your  readers’  eyes 


^  Seven  out  of  ten  Americans  have  imperfect  vision.  Do 
^  they  find  it  difficult  to  read  the  classified  section  and 
market  listings  in  your  paper?  Compare  the  three  type 
faces  below,  especially  designed  for  classified  use,  with 
your  present  type.  Your  Mergenthaler  production  engi- 
^  neer  will  show  you  how  painless  a  changeover  can  be. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


51/2  Spartan 

POINT 

5y2Al00  SPARTAN  BOOK  WITH  HEAVY 


0/2  Corona 

POINT 

5y2A94  CORONA  WITH  BOLD  FACE  #2 


0/2  Ionic 

POINT 

5y2A92  IONIC  #5  WITH  BOLD  FACE  #2 

ASST  BOOKKEEPER,  experienced  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  state  qualifications. 

Y  97  Times-Herald.  _  _ 

BOOKKEEPER,  experienced,  complete 
charge,  good  salary.  W.  M.  Lederpush 
Loose  Leaf  Corp.,  830  2d  a^e^  City. 
BOOKKEEPER  ASSISTANT.  payroll 
and  accounts  payable:  5  days.  35  hours. 

State  age,  salary.  Y  42  "nme^-Herald. 
BKKPR  and  Asst.,  typing,  5  days,  $55-60. 
NINTH  AVENUE  AGENCY^  725  9th  av. 
BOOKKPER.  small  factory  payroll  exp, 
size  13  prefd..  not  essential.  LA  3-2106. 
BKKPR^STENO,  exp:  $58,  W  hrs:  2  wks 
vac.  Associated  Pencil  Co^  1739  Bway. 
CLERK  in  retail  book  shop.  5-day  week. 
Salary  $40.  Write  G  65  Times-Herald. 
CLERK-Typist,  file,  good  oppty. .  .$50-55 

COHEN  AGENCY,  300  W.  42d  SL _ 

COMPTOMETER  OPERATOR 
Established  firm  offers  future  for  com¬ 
petent  yng  woman  with  steady  record  of 
employment:  H.  S.  grad,  under  35:  all 
operations.  GenT  Coal  Co..  60  Rector. 


ASST  BOOKKEEPER,  experienced  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  state  qualifications. 
Y  97  Times-Herald. 


ASST  BOOKKEEPER,  experienced  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  state  qualifications. 
Y  97  Times-Herald. 

BOOKKEEPER,  experienced,  complete 
charge,  good  salary.  W.  M.  Lederpush 
Loose  Leaf  Cor^.,  830  2d  av^  CitiL 
BOOKKEEPER  ASSISTANT,  payroll 
and  accounts  payable;  5  days,  35  hours. 
State  age,  salary.  Y  42  Times-Herald. 
BKKPR  and  Asst.,  typing,  5  days,  $55-60. 
NINTH  AVENUE  AGENCY,  725  9th  av. 
BOOKKPER,  small  factory  payroll  exp, 
size  13  pr^d.,  not  essential.  LA  3-2106. 
BKKPR-STENO,  exp;  $58,  37  hrs;  2  wks 
vac.  Associated  Pencil  Co.,  1739  Bway. 
CLERK  in  retail  book  shop,  5-day  week. 
Salary  $40.  Write  65  Times-Herald. 
CLERK-Typist,  file,  good  oppty .  .  .S50-SS 

_ ^HEN  AGENCY,  300  W.  42d  SL _ 

COMPTOMETER  OPERATOR 
Established  firm  offers  future  for  com¬ 
petent  yng  woman  with  steady  record  of 
employment;  H.  S.  grad,  under  35;  all 
operations.  GenT  Coal  Co.,  60  Rector. 


BOOKKEEPER,  experienced,  complete 
charge,  good  salary.  W.  M.  Lederpush 
Loose  Leaf  Corp.,  830  2d  a ve. .  City. 
BOOKKEEPER  ASSISTA.NT,  payroU 
and  accounts  payable:  5  days,  35  hours. 
State  age.  salary.  Y  42  Times-Herald. 


BKKPR  and  Asst.,  typing,  5  days,  $55-60. 
NINTH  AVENUE  AGENCY.  725^th  av. 


BOOKKPER.  small  factory  payroll  exp, 
size  13  prefd.,  not  essential.  LA  3-2106. 
BKKPR-STENO.  exp:  $58.  37  hrs:  2  wks 
vac.  Associated  Pencil  Co..  1739  Bway. 
CLERK  In  retail  book  shop.  5-day  week. 
Salary  Write  G  65  Times-Herald. 
CLERK-Typist,  file,  good  oppty .  .  .$50-55 

COHEN  AGENCY.  300  W.  42d  SL _ 

COMPTOMETER  OPERATOR 
Established  firm  offers  future  for  com¬ 
petent  yng  woman  with  steady  record  of 
employment;  H.  S.  grad,  under  35;  all 
operations.  GenT  Coal  Co..  60  Rector. 


Stork  Sales  In  Net 

High  Low  and  div  In  $  100a  Open  High  Low  Close  rhg 

19  14  NatCan  .40b  16  16Ta  17  PH's  16^/4 . 

82V2  63  NCashR  1.20  22  79‘/2  79H  79' s  79*4-  V4 

41’/g  33'.'2  NatCastg  1.80  21  4(H4  40^8  40', 2  40»8-  's 

28  24"  8  NClty  L  1.40  5  26'/4  26 V4  26  26  -  'A 

m/*  62'/2  NatDalry  2.60  22  83Tb  84"8  8V,  84"a-t  "• 

29'/4  23"4  NatDist  1.20  49  2778  27%  27*'/8  27%-  '/t 

95'8  92%  NDl.st  pf4.25  xl3  93'/2  94  93','2  91  4  % 

49%  47  NDist  pl2.25  x2  48%  48"4  48"4  48%+  "8 

34'/4  30'/2  NatFuel  1.36  58  30%  31'/4  30’8  31  Vat  ’4 

13%  8'.'2  NatGenl  .16  57  12'/8  12'/4  IP4  12  -  '4 

52%  42'/4  NatGyp.s  2b  30  42’8  42%  42'/2  42'/2-  "a 

83',8  67'/2  N  Lead  2.25e  65  77  77V4  76"4  77  -  V* 

40  3IV4  N  Linen  1.20  2  39'/2  39'/a  39'4  39''!i-  ',4 

17%  11%  Nat  Prop  .50  7  15%  U’a  15"4  IW4 . 

35'/4  3074  Nat  Stand  1.50  1  34V4  34'/4  34'/4  34V4 . 


Stock  Sales  in  Net 

High  Low  and  div  in  $  100s  Open  High  Low  Close  chg 

19  14  NafCan  .40b  16  16%  17  16%  16% . 

82'/2  63  NCashR  1.20  22  79' 2  79%  79'/8  79'/4-  '4 

41%  33’'2  NatCastg  1.80  21  40%  40%  401 2  40%-  ',8 

28  24%  NCity  L  1.40  5  26'/4  26'/4  26  26  -  '/a 

86%  62'/2  NatDairy  2.60  22  83%  84%  83%  84%-|-  % 

»'/4  23%  NatDist  1.20  49  27%  2778  27%  27%-  '2 

95'/6  92%  NDist  pf4.25  Xl3  9318  94  93' 2  94  -|-  % 

49%  47  NDist  pf2.25  x2  48%  48%  48%  48% -|-  % 

34'/4  30' 2  NatFuel  1.36  58  307b  31 '/a  3078  31'/4-+-  '/a 

1378  81'2  NatGenl  .16  57  12'/8  12'/4  llVa  12  -  '4 

5^  42'/4  NafGyps  2b  30  4278  427b  42'  2  42'/2-  % 

8318  67'  2  N  Lead  2.25e  65  77  77'/4  76%  77  -  '/a 

«  311/4  N  Linen  1.20  2  39'/2  39' 2  39' 2  39' 2-  '/i 

17%  IUb  Nat  Prop  .50  7  1578  1578  15%  15% . 

3S'/4  30"/4  Nat  Stand  1.50  1  34'4  34'/4  34'/4  34'/4 . 


Mergenthaler 

1 


chines  at  their  top  rated  ca¬ 
pacities. 

The  Journalist  electronic  en- 
jrraver  can  produce  on  low-cost 
Line-A-Plate  enpraving  mate¬ 
rial.  It  can  handle  line  cuts  in 
sizes  larg-er  than  the  original 
offering  direct  enlargement  as 
well  as  producing  high  quality 
halftones.  Among  the  many  “ex¬ 
tras”  offered  by  this  machine  is 
a  facility  whereby  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  set  of  filters,  the 
Journalist  will  produce  uncor¬ 
rected  three-color  engravings. 

* 

FK1H)KYSZYN’  (116) 

*  *  * 

HI..MOTYPE  (106) 

*  *  * 

FOTOKITE  (119-120) 

To  be  intro<luced  during  the 
show  will  be  Fotorite’s  new’ 
Model  1410  Rapid  Processor 
which  is  designed  to  process 
l)oth  film  and  certain  fast  photo¬ 
graphic  papers  up  to  14"  in 
width,  automatically,  in  just 
.seconds. 

Ht  *  * 

FOTOTYPE  (129) 

The  company  will  be  intro¬ 
ducing  a  completely  new’  ma¬ 
chine  called  the  Fototype  Com¬ 
positor  for  cold  type  composition 
of  headlines.  This  new  machine 


says  Fairchild,  include:  cost¬ 
saving,  better  space  utilization, 
time  and  labor-saving  design 
features  w’hich  result  in  ease  of 
operation  and  adjustment. 


The  Comp/Set  computer  is  the 
newest  component  to  the  Fair- 
child  Teletypesetter  system.  Un¬ 
justified  tape  is  punched  at  top 
sjjeed  on  non-counting  perfor¬ 
ators  and  fed  into  the  Comp.  Set 
at  a  rate  of  9000  lines  per  hour. 
Completely  justified  and  hyphen¬ 
ated  tape,  including  format  con¬ 
trol,  is  produced  by  the  Comp 
Set  at  the  same  speed,  ready  to 
run  a  battery  of  linecasting  ma- 


involves  w’hat  the  manufacturers 
say  is  a  “new’  concept  for  making 
cold  type  with  automatic  spacing 
Ijetw’een  characters.”  This,  along 
with  automatic  tape  feed,  is 
provided  through  use  of  a  photo 
electric  cell.  Each  slide  contains 
one  character  plus  a  coding 
mark. 

As  the  beam  of  light  passes 
through  the  slide  it  strikes  the 
photo-electric  cell  in  a  certain 
position.  This  is  differently  coded 
for  each  character  and  auto¬ 
matically  controls  the  advance 
of  the  paper  or  film.  Rapid  car¬ 
riage  and  lens  adjustment  per¬ 
mits  making  more  than  100  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  from  1  type  font. 

Fototype  says  that  the  new’ 


machine  represents  intensive  de¬ 
velopment  and  can  be  used  by 
“virtually  anyone  after  a  few 
minutes’  instruction.”  100  i)osi- 
tion  carousels  are  used  for  each 
type  face,  permitting  30  extra 
slides  for  special  characters. 

*  * 

FIUDEN  (.'>7-59) 

Five  graphic  arts  machines 
will  be  on  show:  the  Justowriter 
automatic  composing  machine 
models  JU,  PW,  together  with 
the  LCC-VF  Tape  Perforator, 
the  LCC-SO  Tape  Perforator 
Tape  Editor,  and  the  TYPRO 
photo  type  composer. 

Of  the  Justow’riter,  the  com¬ 
pany  .says  that  any  typist  can 


WE  REPEAT  AGAIN, 

AGAIN 


AND 


AGAIN 


...YOU  HAVE  TO 


A/e IV  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 


SEE  THEM  IN  ACTION  TO  BELIEVE 


We  repeatedly  have  said  and  we  say  it  again,  there  is  only  one  way  to 
determine  the  superiorities  of  Beveridge  Mats -see  them  in  action -in  a 
demonstration  in  your  own  plant.  Experience  for  yourself  the  superior  han¬ 
dling  and  printing  qualities.  It  won’t  take  long  for  an  in-plant  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Drop  us  a  line  or  phone  naming  the  day  and  hour  and  we  will  be  there. 


For  Newspapers  — 
Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 


For  Syndicates  - 
Beveridge  "500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 
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•List  of  names  furnished  on  request. 


<;.4Y.IJiE  (265) 


collected  for  convenient  dis¬ 
posal. 


GENERAL  DYNAMICS 
ELECTRODYNAMICS 
DIVISION  (167-169) 


A  new  solution  to  an  old  prob¬ 
lem  —  ink  mistinjf  —  will  be 
shown.  Named  “Dynapure,”  this 
filtering  device  removes  ink  mist 
at  the  source  before  air  can  be 
contaminated. 


DI/AN 

COMPUTER 

KEYBOARD 


Reifiemi^r  when 
you  had  to  pour 
pigs  by  hand?^ 


r  . 


You  saw  it  at  the  ANPA  Man¬ 
agement  Show  in  New  York  . . . 
now  your  production  people 
can  operate  it  at  the  37th 
Annual  ANPA/RI  Production 
Management  Conference  in 
Chicago  June  20  to  24. 

This  low-cost  typesetting 
system  is  now  operating  in 
newspapers*  throughout  the 
U.  S.  A. 

Your  people  can  actually 
operate  C-K  at  booth  253-254. 

C-K  Division  of 
DI/AN  Controls,  Inc. 

944  Dorchester  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02125 


(THEN  CAME  AUTOMOLD!) 

V/haf  a  difference!  180  pigs  per  hour — three  times  the  production 
rote  of  hand  casting.  At  the  push  of  a  button.  No  more  pour 
pause.  Or  fill  'n  spill.  Hand  casting  may  still  be  quainter,  but 
AutoMold  is  sure  quicker.  Wins  the  efficiency  race — hands  down! 

See  AutoMold  of  ANPA^  Booth  243 

NOLAN 

^ —  ROME,  N.Y, 


I  operate  this  machine.  “It’s  that 
I  simple.  In  a  matter  of  minutes 
you  can  set  composition  in  any 
of  the  many  attractive  type  faces 
of  .lustowriter  automatic  com- 
|)osing  .  .  .” 

The  LCC-SO  Tape  Perforator 
l)roduces  visible  hard  copy  and 
a  6-channel  jjerforated  tape  for 
control  of  line  casting  machines. 
Among  its  advantages,  the  vis¬ 
ible  copy  eliminates  the  need  for 
operators  to  memorize  codes. 
Keyboard  is  the  same  as  for  a 
standard  electric  typewriter. 

The  Typro  photo  composer 
produces  “flawless,  microsharp 
display  type  and  lettering,”  says 
Friden.  It  has  built-in  letter 
.spacing  which  compensates  for 
certain  sequences  of  letters  (ad¬ 
justable  to  within  two  thou¬ 


sandths  of  an  inch).  Its  magni¬ 
fying  viewer  and  composing 
targets  show  oi)erators  exactly 
where  to  space  each  letter  and 
each  word,  “taking  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  copysetting.” 


The  unit  was  conceived  as 
l)art  of  work  in  the  nuclear 
submarine  program. 

Adapted  for  pressroom  use, 
“Dynapure”  spins  ink  suspen¬ 
sions  from  the  air,  collecting  the 
ink  particles  by  centrifuging 
and  impacting  action.  Cleaned 
air  is  then  discharged  into  the 
room  and  the  waste  material 


“Dynapure”  can  be  hung  over¬ 
head  or  under  the  press  in  the 
reel  room. 
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HAMII^TOiV  MANDFAtmiRlNG  saw  for  strippinff  rule  ai.d 
(X)  (191)  &  (214)  border.  Called  the  Model  TR  '?1 

Hamilton  will  show  their  Automatic  ThinRule  Saw,  it  will 
newspaper  ad  assembly  and  papfe  strip  material  with  a  body  width 
make-up  cabinets  and  tables  of  from  2  to  24  points  and  a 
which  can  be  used  for  either  hot  lenffth  of  6"  to  24"  or  longer  lo 

accurate  heights  in  seconds. 

The  products:  4 1C  12 — Space-  *  ♦  * 

.  ..  ■  'T  UL'I  I  VL'U 


M.  P.  GOODKIN  CO.  (92-94) 
New  for  the  show  will  be  a 
Heavj'  Duty-Horizontal  24" 
camera,  “built  to  withstand  the 
continuous  production  demands 
of  Lithographers,  newspaper 
publishers  and  engineering 
firms,”  says  Goodkin. 


According  to  a  spokesman, 
cost  of  the  finished  material  for 
8*4"  X  11"  size  will  be  eight  to 
12  cents  per  negative.  The  nega¬ 
tive  can  be  corrected,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  before  burning  in  a  paper 

or  metal  plate.  The  system  takes  metal  or  cold  type  processes, 
rolls  up  to  12  inches  wide  and 

up  to  300  feet  long.  It  will  cut  maker  Ad  Assembly  Cabinet; 
to  size  up  to  12"  x  18".  The  41C9  —  Publication  Cabinet; 
image  may  l>e  enlarged  or  re-  29C37  —  Letterboard  Table; 
duced  three  times  to  one  third  r,3C43— Double  Frame,  Single  IBM  (143-147) 
size.  Page  Light  Table;  53C45 — 

*  .  *  Double  Frame,  Double  Page 

Light  Table. 

COS.S  PKINTING  PRK.SS  CO.  ♦  ♦  * 

(89-91.  10.3-10.3)  HCMCOHP.(ip-154) 

.  .  ILVMMOND  MACJII.NEKY 

BLIIJ>EK.S  (193-242) 

GKAPHH.  ELh(.l  ROMO  (Oh)  Michigan  company’s  dis- 

The  company  will  be  featuring  play  will  comprise  its  hot  metal 
all  Photo-Lathe  halftone  metal  paste-up  equipment  and  a  new 
plates  which  are  now  being  pro-  movie  which  will  demonstrate  a 
duced  by  what  is  described  as  variety  of  hot  metal  paste-up 
“an  exclusive  new  process  regis-  operations  at  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
tered  under  the  name  of  Graph-  Heights  Star. 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  (X)RP0RAT10.\ 
(187) 

A  testimonial  display  is 
planned  consisting  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  letters  from  some  of 
the  company’s  major  newspaper 
press  and  composing  room  in¬ 
stallations. 

The  company  .says:  “The  ex¬ 
hibit  will  feature  a  unique  serv¬ 
ice  for  ANPA  visitors,  proving 
that  INLAND  can  save  pub¬ 
lishers  and  mechanical  execu¬ 
tives  capital — from  a  few  cents, 
perhaps,  to  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars.” 

The  company  makes  two 
further  points  about  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  exhibition. 
First,  each  visitor  to  their  lx)oth 
will  receive  a  “free  serv’ice” 
which  Inland  “pruarantees  will 
save  him  money.”  Second,  In¬ 
land  will  use  the  occasion  to 
emphasize  that  “quality  used 
equipment”  is  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

if  if 

Equipment  to  be  demonstrated  I^TERGHEM1(LAL  ( 148-149) 
includes  the  Hammond  Model  *  ♦  ♦ 

TG-36  ThinType  Glider  which  JAMI’OL  (185-186) 
automatically  strips  the  faces 

from  a  number  of  type  slugs  (^32) 

which  have  been  aligned  and  The  Kemp  display  will  pro- 
spaced  out  according  to  the  ad  vide  complete  information  on 
layout,  and  are  held  in  proper  Stereotype  Casting  Furnaces, 
alignment  with  a  piece  of  tape  This  will  include  standard 
on  the  face  of  the  slugs.  After  round  and  abround  melting  pots, 
stripping,  the  whole  copy  block  3  section  combination  melting- 
is  adher^  to  the  mounting  base,  casting  assemblies  and  the  cen- 
along  with  cuts,  heads,  border  tral  remelt  stereotype  metal  han- 
and  rule,  per  layout.  dling  system.  Both  gas-fired  and 

Additionally,  Hammond  will  electrically  heated  equipment 
demonstrate  a  special  purpose  will  be  featured. 


For  Efficient  Newspaper  Operation 


CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Calvert  Road  •  College  Park,  Md. 
Phone  864-7677 


GRE.\T  IUK)K.S  (78) 


JOHN  GRIFFITH.S  GO.  (71) 


GEORGE  R.  HALL  (184) 


Since  1924 

DESIGNERS 

OF  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


PEREIRA 

ASSOCIATES 


cokfokation 

(.■„ -6-308) 

Tins  company  will  feature  the 
Kenro  Positive  Process  system. 
Thi-  utilizes  a  Kenro  Vertical 
0am  ra  and  a  Positive  Proces- 
.sor.  I'he  combination  enables  an 
operator  to  produce  positive 
l)riiits  by  substituting  a  light 
sensitive  matrix  material  in  the 
caiiiCra  in  place  of  the  usual 
film,  then  exposing  it  in  the 
usual  way.  There  is  a  particular 
matrix  material  for  either  line 
or  screen  work. 


After  exposure  in  the  camera, 
the  matrix  is  placed  face-to-face 
with  a  sheet  of  either  transfer 
paper  or  acetate  and  run  simul¬ 
taneously  through  the  processor. 
The  final  result  will  be  a 
screened  or  line  print  sharp 
enough  to  be  mounted  on  a 
finished  mechanical  and  shot  as 
^  a  line  shot  with  the  rest  of  the 
)  line  copy. 

*  *  * 

KI.IMISCHMIDT  (245-246) 


KORN  AS.SOOATES  (250) 

m  *  * 

KOKTHE  EN(;iNEERIN(; 
(68-69) 

«  «  III 

I-AKE  .SHORE  ELECTROTYPE 
(192,  228) 

♦  «  * 

L.4J\.STON  MONOTYPE  fX). 
(130) 

A  single  item  of  equipment — 
‘Monotype’  Narrow  Tape  Key¬ 
board — will  be  demonstrated  at 
the  company’s  booth.  ‘Monotype’ 
is  new  and  produces  punched 
paper  tape  for  direct  computer 
input. 


Of  completely  new  design,  this 
keyboard  allows  the  free  use  of 
typographic  expression  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  multiplicity  of  keys 
.sufficient  for  the  highest  quality 
typesetting. 

The  company  comments:  “The 
keyboard  retains  ‘Monotype’ 
flexibility,  codes  and  tape  levels 
can  be  changed  in  the  same 
simple  easy  manner  that  has 
made  ‘Monotype’  famous  for  its 


versatility.  Since  there  is  a  key 
for  every  possible  code,  no  shifts 
or  other  special  codes  are  re¬ 
quired.” 

Standard  typewriter  layout  is 
utilized  on  this  equipment,  thus 
rapid  operator  training  is  pos¬ 
sible. 

And  this  final  point:  “Mono¬ 
type  configuration  allows  the 
utilization  of  Monotype  operator 
skills  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost  in  the  computer  era.” 

*  *  * 

I,ECTRO-STIK  CO.  (210) 

Company  will  be  demonstrat¬ 
ing  general  products  and  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  silicone  rubber 
roller  for  its  electric  wax  appli¬ 
cator.  “This  positive  roller,”  it 
is  stated,  “will  lay  down  a  tight 
gripping,  pressure-sensitive,  wax 
coating  on  a  plastic  base.  Even 
the  metal  slug  itself  may  be 
coated,  making  possible  the  in- 
.sertion  of  revision  without  re- 
coating  the  base.” 

*  *  * 

EOGETRONTCS  (283-284) 

*  *  * 

I.UDLOW  (131-133) 

- See  pofie  55 - 

*  ♦  ♦ 

MACBETH  ARC  I..AMP  (209) 

*  *  * 

MACHINE  MATH.  (63) 

^  *  iff 

MASTER  .SALES  & 

SERVKT:  CORP.  (52-55) 

From  their  range  of  equipment 
for  the  engraving  department, 
the  company  will  be  displaying 
their  Face  Up  Whirler  for  flat. 


Master  Etcher 


precurved  and  thin  gauge  wrap¬ 
around  plates,  the  “Econo- 
•Master,”  latest  in  a  line  of 
powderless-etching  machines  by 
.Master,  and  the  Master  Etcher, 
for  the  Dow  powderless  etching 
l)rocess. 

A  brief  word  about  each :  Face 
Up  Whirler: — by  employing  the 
“face-up”  method  of  whirling, 
a  single  coating  of  enamel  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  “It  is 
therefore  far  more  economical 
than  any  previously  used  coat¬ 
ing  method,”  say  Master. 

“Econo-Master” — provides  the 
opportunity  for  the  small  plant 
to  economically  adopt  the 
j)owderless  etching  process.  For 
those  shops  already  equipped 
with  larger  machines,  the  Econo- 
Master  makes  an  excellent  addi- 


A  minimum 
of 


3 

PLATES 


a  minute  _  _ 

by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 


The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 
newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news¬ 
paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 
available  exclusively  through  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y. 


HOE 


M>A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 


( 
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tional  unit  to  take  care  of  “late 
in  the  day  last  minute  rushes,” 
carry  over  slow  periods,  as  a 
halftone  machine,  and  other¬ 
wise  provides  economies  not  pos¬ 
sible  with  machines  having 
greater  bath  capacities. 

Master  Etcher — one  of  the 
most  important  advantages  of 
design  is  the  Planetary  Top 
Motion.  This  unit,  according  to 
the  manufacturer,  completely 
eliminates  all  possibility  of  non¬ 
uniformity  of  etch  due  to  mis- 
adjustment  of  the  plate  carriage 
mechanism.  With  each  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  plate  changes  position 
in  relation  to  the  etch  .sprays 
emanating  from  the  paddles — no 
readjustment  for  the  pattern  is 
necessary. 


The  Linoquick  Perforator 

tape  or  by  computer-generated  equipment,  including  mixers, 
tape.  The  tape  is  prepared  by  any 

Mergenthaler  oflFers  an  adap-  conventional  justifying  tape  per- 
ter  which  enables  the  Linofilm  forator.  Output  is  typographi- 
Photo  Unit  to  be  driven  directly  cally  compatible  with  Linotype 
by  computer-generated,  6,  7,  or  or  Linofilm  composition.  Deci- 
8-level  paper  tape.  The  adapter  sions,  therefore,  whether  to  set 
houses  electronic  circuitry  and  copy  in  Linotype  or  Linofilm 
a  tape  reader  which  is  cabled  Quick  do  not  have  to  be  made  at 
directly  to  the  Photo  Unit,  by-  the  tape-punching  stage, 
passing  the  READ/SCAN  head.  The  Linoquick  Perforator  is 
The  adapter  accepts  paper  tapes  a  manually  operated  keyboard 
perforated  for  this  use  by  a  with  punch  assembly  for  the 
general-purpose  computer  and  perforation  of  standard,  6-level 
operates  the  Photo  Unit  in  the  tape  used  in  the  automatic  oper- 
same  manner  as  standard  15-  ation  of  linecasters,  including 
level  Linofilm  tape.  All  Linofilm  mixers.  This  tape  output  can 
typesetting  functions  can  be  per-  also  be  used  to  operate  the  new 
formed  with  this  computer  tape.  Linofilm  Quick  phototypesetter. 

The  Linofilm  Quick  is  a  low-  It  also  permits  the  mixing  of 
cost,  high-speed  phototypeset-  matrices  from  four  different  type 
ting  machine  which  operates  fonts  (even  if  of  different  alpha- 
automatically  from  standard,  bet  lengths)  and  justifies  lines 
6-level  tape — the  same  tape  used  with  complete  accuracy  and  con- 
to  onerate  hot-metal  linecasting  sistency. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE 

CO.  (194-198.  258-262) 

Products  on  show  will  include 
the  Linasec  II,  the  Linofilm 
Processor,  the  Auto-Controlled 
Linotype  Elektrons,  Computer- 
Option  Linofilm  Photo  Unit,  the 
Linofilm  Quick,  and  the  Lino¬ 
quick  Perforator. 

Linasec  II  is  a  low-cost,  high¬ 
speed  typesetting  computer  cap¬ 
able  of  jiroducing  justified  6- 
level  tape  for  the  automatic 
operation  of  line-casting  ma¬ 
chines,  says  the  company.  It 
produces  this  tape  at  the  rate  of 
6,000  to  7,500  newspaper  lines 
an  hour.  In  addition,  the  unit 
can  be  equipped  to  act  as  a  con¬ 
trol  and  distribution  center  for 
the  composing  room. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linofilm 
Piocessor  is  an  automatic,  dry- 
to-dry  machine  for  processing 
sheets  or  rolls  of  phototypeset¬ 
ting  paper  at  the  rate  of  two 
feet  per  minute  under  daylight 
conditions.  The  output  is  dry 
and  ready  for  waxing,  pasteup 
or  other  finishing  operations. 

The  new,  Auto-Controlled 
Elektron  enables  all  machine 
functions  of  the  Elektron  and 
Elektron  Mixer  to  be  operated 
automatically  on  tape  command. 
The  modified  Elektrons  may  be 
driven  by  manually  keyboarded 
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3-M  Automatic  Plata  Developing  Unit 

MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS  MINNESOTA  MINING  & 

SUPPLY  CO.  (247-248)  MANUFACTURING  CO  (171) 

The  3M  company  should 
*  *  «  achieve  impact  with  a  novel  idea 

for  the  show.  They  will  “go  to 
MILGO  ELECTRONIC  CORP.  press”  many  times  during  the 
(208)  exhibition,  publishing  a  web  off- 
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SEE  YOUR  HUBER  REPRESENTATIVE 


55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckson  2-6105 


Ink  Division.  Hillside.  N.  J, 


U.S.  Farmers  buy  more  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 
Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309, 792*4181 


The  Changing  Face  of  American  Agriculture 


Even  with  today’s  control  practices,  agricultural  pests  in  the 
U.S  annually  destroy  crops  valued  at  $8,000,000,000  to 
$15,000,000,000.  This  John  Deere  Orchard  Sprayer  helps  fruit 
growers  combat  damaging  insects  and  plant  diseases. 


set  newspaper  front  pag^e  per¬ 
sonalized  with  pictures  of  per¬ 
sons  visitinp  the  company  dis¬ 
play.  3M  technicians  will  photo¬ 
graph  visitors,  make  lithograph¬ 
ic  negatives  on  the  firm’s  Litho 
Ortho  Film  and  use  the  3M  MR 
440  Automatic  Plate  Developing 
Unit  to  produce  a  developed  “S” 
photo  offset  plate  in  only  40 
seconds.  The  finished  plate,  they 
say,  will  then  be  taken  to  the 
nearby  Fairchild  exhibit  where 
a  Color  King  Press  will  print 
the  personalized  fi'ont  page  in 
four  colors. 


MONOMEI.T  CO,  (241) 


MOKKI.SON  COMPANY  (266) 


RAI.PH  MORT  CO.  (218) 


i^tll  '  i 


inidi] 


The  machine  is  designed  as  a 
separate  automatic  pig  casting 
unit  for  versatility  of  operation 
with  remelt  furnaces  of  various 
sizes  and  types.  The  Auto-Mold, 
says  Nolan,  is  capable  of  a  pro¬ 
duction  rate  of  180  pigs  per 
hour,  limited  only  by  the  metal 
recovery  capacity  of  the  furnace 
with  which  it  is  used. 

The  company  reports  that  one 
of  these  machines  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram  and  another  is 
being  installed  in  the  new  plant 
of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press.  Units  are  also  on  order 
for  a  number  of  other  news¬ 


INU  ARC  (73-76) 


'll 


NOLAN  CORP.  (243) 

An  innovation  in  hot  metal 
handling — the  automatic  cast¬ 
ing  of  pigs — via  Nolan’s  Auto- 
Mold  will  be  demonstrated  at  the 
show. 


film  sizes  up  to  24"  wide.  The 
machine  takes  just  24  square 
feet  of  floor  space;  only  18" 
extends  into  the  darkroom.  At  a 
developing  time  of  2*^  minutes, 
dry  negatives  are  delivered  in 
Gli  minutes  after  exposed  film 
is  fed  into  the  processor. 

A  continuous  processing  and 
drj’ing  system  for  photo-type¬ 
setting  paper  and  autopositive 
page  proofs  will  be  displayed. 
The  Pakopak  Prosser/Dryer  can 
be  used  in  conjunction  with 
several  makes  of  photo  type  set¬ 
ting  units. 

Film  drying  in  seconds  will  be 
demonstrated  in  the  Pakorol 
Drj’er,  a  compact  unit  which 
dries  most  lithofilm  in  use  with¬ 
in  60  to  90  seconds.  The  dryer 
accomodates  film  sizes  up  to  24" 
wide.  Additionally,  the  company 
will  show  related  accessory  items 
for  chemical  handling,  mixing 
and  storage. 


papers. 

Pigs  are  cast  into  individual 
molds,  cycled  through  a  water 
bath,  and  delivered  to  a  conveyor 
which  deposits  them  on  a  dolly 
or  truck. 


PATE  CO.  (64) 


PHOTON  (85-88,  99-102) 


PL.4STI-GRAPHIC  (189) 


POLYGRAPHIC  (140-141) 


PORTAGE  SUPPLY  (211) 


PAKO  (312,313,314) 

Pako’s  display  will  feature  the 
Pakorol-G  Processor,  a  roller 
transport  processing  and  drying 
system  for  graphic  arts  film. 
The  Pakorol-G  processes  the  out¬ 
put  of  several  cameras  and  all 


PREMIER  GRAINING  CO.  (77) 


its  photoengraving  metals  and 
etching  chemicals.  These  they 
say,  are  “designed  specifically 
for  high  quality,  low  cost  news¬ 
paper  plate  production.” 

Powderless  etched  plates  of 
Triplemetal,  the  fine  grained 
zinc  alloy,  will  be  available  for 
inspection.  Revere’s  magnesium 
plate,  R.  &  D.  Magnemetal,  will 
be  on  display  along  with  the  new 
Dowetch  chemicals  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Dow  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  and  distributed  through 
Revere’s  distributors. 


STA-HI  (200,  201,  202,  203) 


PAPER  MANUF.4CTURERS  CO. 
(183) 


A  complete  range  of  perfec¬ 
tion  small  rolls  and  folded 
paper  products  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  will  be  exhibited. 
The  company  plans  to  have  a 
teleprinter  and  perforator  in 
action  which  will  display  its 
“high  quality,  trouble-free  rolls.” 
The  perf  will  receive  its  tape 
from  a  newly  developed  six  roll 
pack  dispenser  carton. 

“Feed  it  and  forget  it!”  is  the 
slogan  Paper  Manufacturers 
Company  is  using  to  promote 
this  pack  which  is  being  boosted 
by  the  offer  of  a  “clamp-on 
guide  roller  free  with  your 
initial  order  of  perforator  tape.” 


REVERE  (XIPPER  AND 
BR.4SS'(229,  231) 

The  Edes  Manufacturing  Divi¬ 
sion  of  RC&B  Inc.,  will  feature 


ROBERTSON-PHOTO- 
MECHANIX  (272-276) 


RDLLED  PLATE  METAL  CO. 
(123-124) 


Seven  important  product  lines 
will  be  featured:  (1)  MICRO 
METAL  Photoengravers  Plates 
“for  powderless  etching.”  (2) 
ZOMO  ZINC  “for  conventional 
etching.”  (3)  A-z  alloy,  a 
“tough”-zinc,  for  heavy  duty 
jobs  and  repeated  mat  produc¬ 
tion  (4)  ZOMAG  II,  for  use  in  the 
“Dowetch”  one-bite  powderless 
etching  process  (5)  MICRO  MIX, 
a  chemical  additive  for  powder¬ 
less  etching  (6)  micro  after 
ETCH,  used  to  clean  plates  after 
etching,  and  (7)  .micro  plate 
CLEANER,  used  in  preparing 
plates  for  sensitized  solutions. 


H.  B.  ROUSE  (65) 


SCHAEFER  MACHINE  CO. 
(125  &  126) 


On  display  will  be  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  specifie 
requirements  of  the  newspaper 
mail  rooms  and  stereotype  de¬ 
partments. 

In  conjunction  with  the 
ANPA-RI  Conference,  Sta-K 
have  scheduled  a  seminar  for 
8:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  June  22  ii 
the  Waldorf  Room  of  the  Coiu 
rad  Hilton  Hotel. 


The  company  says  that  the 
highlight  of  its  display  will  be 
the  announcement  of  Revere’s 
new  etchant  additive.  Profile  II. 
The  new  additive,  it  is  claimed, 
in  conjunction  with  the  metal- 
lurigical  changes  recently  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  manufacture 
of  Triplemetal,  produces  powder¬ 
less  etched  zinc  plates  of  “un¬ 
surpassed  qualities.” 


The  new  Sta-Hi/Bonnier 
Metro  Stack/Master,  a  high¬ 
speed  counterstacker,  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  and  shown  ii 
operation  by  way  of  a  movie 
Other  equipment  to  be  covered 
will  include  the  Sta-Hi  News¬ 
paper  Color  Register  System, 
Sta-Hi’s  full  line  of  curved ' 
plate  routers  and  the  operating 
characteristics  and  maintenance 
procedures  for  the  new  Sta-Hi 
Sensor-Matic  Master  Formers. 


On  display  at  the  company’s 
booths  will  be  the  Sta-Hi/Bon 
nier  Metro  Stack/Master  along 
with  a  Multiplex  Router  and  i 
Sensor-Matic  Former. 


STAR  PARTS  (159-161) 


SWriYER  BROTHERS  (23) 


Schaefer  plans  to  exhibit  and 
demonstrate  in  operation  their 
Schaefer  Wax  Proof  Coater  and 
Schaefer  Plastic  Base  Wax 


Coater.  The  first  unit  applies 
adhesive  wax  to  proof  papers 
for  cold-type  composition,  the 
second  applies  adhesive  wax  to 
plastic  base,  thin  metal  base  and 
also  to  electrotypes  for  hot  metal 
thin-type  paste-up  composition. 

EDITOR  ac  P 


The  Day-Glo  Color  Divisioi 
of  the  company  will  be  display 
ing  various  fluorescent  ROII 
color  effects.  The  booth  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  “Ma^c  of  DAY-GLO,’ 
a  demonstration  of  the  newesil 
fluorescent  color  effects  possiWt 
by  newspaper  production,  in¬ 
cluding  comparisons  of  fluores 
cent  printing  with  regular  color 
Examples  of  newspapers  printe< 
with  fluorescent  inks  made  witl 
Day-Glo  Bases  will  also  be  oi 
display. 

A  slide  presentation,  explain 
ing  why  fluorescent  color  i: 
brighter  and  cleaner  than  regu 
lar  color,  will  emphasize  th< 
significance  of  fluorescent  coloi 
to  newspapers,  and  how  it  give; 
dramatic  impact  to  ROP  colo 
ads. 
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TAFT  (X)NTR ACTING  CORP. 
(213) 
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TI  IJ  TYPE  CORI*.  (251) 

♦  *  * 

rillMl’  E,  TOBIAS 
associates  (60) 

Main  equipment  unit  on  dis¬ 
play  will  be  the  new  Optaliner 
Paste-up  Aligner,  both  the  9" 
j  12"  and  the  16"  x  22"  models. 


These  units  can  be  used  for  lay¬ 
ing  out,  squaring  up,  and  align¬ 
ing  ad  paste-ups,  page  make-up, 
hot  metal  paste-up,  screened 
Veloxes,  hot  metal  proofs,  and 
negatives. 

Also  to  be  featured  are  the 
Agitex  Tray  Rocker,  the  Mezur- 
Jfike  and  the  Para-Mag  Colli¬ 
mating  Magnifier. 

*  *  « 

I’MTEI)  PKESS 

INTERNATIONAL  (188) 

A  production  model  of  a  push¬ 
button  tai)e  editing  machine. 
Autoedit,  a  prototype  of  which 
vas  seen  at  the  AN  PA  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  York  last  month, 
vill  be  exhibited.  James  F.  Darr, 
peneral  manager,  communica¬ 
tions,  will  be  on  hand  to  answer 
(uestions. 

Autoedit  is  a  magnetic  tape 
storage  unit  that  will  permit 
lewspapers  to  produce  punched 
paper  tape  only  for  the  stories 
b  be  set,  thus  eliminating  waste 
vhich  now  results  from  the  han¬ 
ding,  sorting,  storing  and  dis¬ 
carding  of  tape  that  will  not  be 
®t. 

The  unit  can  be  inserted  be¬ 
tween  the  service  wire  and  the 
le-perforator.  It  has  a  maxi- 
1  num  storage  capacity  of  up  to 
14  hours  of  news  copy.  Built 
ly  Data  Communications  Inc.,  to 
HPI  specifications.  Autoedit  is 
cesigned  to  match  all  popular 
Ine  and  paper  tape  punch  speeds 
Irom  53  words  to  1,000  words 
per  minute. 

*  * 

JNITED  .STATES  FORGE  AND 

foundry  CO.  (244) 

Among  a  range  of  equipment 
o  be  exhibited  will  be  a  new 
lewspaper  proof  press.  It  is 
he  No.  4  Full  Page  Reprex,  a 
arge  size  heavy  duty  proof 
)ress,  desigrned  for  hand  or 
power  operation. 

The  manufacturers  say  it  will 
landle  “anything  from  a  small 

iditor  8c  publisher 


ad  to  a  full  page  in  a  stereo 
chase.”  As  a  power  operated 
press,  a  production  rate  of  500 
impressions  per  hour  is  possible. 
Pages  may  be  proofed  in  a 
stereo  chase  without  printing  the 
chase,  micrometer  side  and  end 
guides  hold  sheets  in  perfect 
register. 

Infinitely  variable  speed  per¬ 
mits  selection  of  just  the  right 
printing  conditions  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  job.  Built  into  the  unit 
is  an  “oversize  electric  inking 
system”  with  automatic  wash- 
up  which  insures  fresh  ink  and 
full  coverage  without  fadeout. 
Impression  release  is  automatic 
on  both  hand  and  electric  ma¬ 
chines.  Automatic  and  foot 
actuated  grippers  are  regular 
equipment  on  both  hand  and 
electric  models.  Automatically 
timed  electric  grippers  are  fur¬ 
nished  on  the  power  operated 
Reprex. 

*  *  * 

U.S.  PRINTING  INK  CO.  (117) 
*  *  * 

VANDERCOOK  &  SONS 
(46-48) 

The  company  will  present  its 
new  Safe  Electric  Galley  Proof 
Press,  designated  the  HS27.  It 
incorporates  new  features,  plus 
all  the  advantages  of  previous 

models.  The  HS27  will  handle 

galleys  up  to  13"  wide  and  de¬ 
liver  up  to  40  good  proofs  per 
minute. 

*  *  * 

WAYNE  GRAPHIC  PRODUCTS 
(118) 

♦  *  ♦ 

WEBCON  CO.  (70) 

*  *  * 

WELCH  SITENTIFIC  CO.  (249) 
«  *  * 

WIRETYER  DIVISION 
(UNARCO  INDUSTRIES) 

(96) 

A  new  and  improved  model 
ABP  Automatic  Bottom  Padder 
will  be  displayed.  The  Padder  is 
a  self-contained,  fully  automatic 
machine  that  places  a  section  of 


newspaper  returns  or  press 
waste  under  the  stack  prior  to 
the  bundle-tying  operation. 

The  unit  to  be  exhibited  in¬ 
fer  May  8,  1965 


corporates  a  number  of  efficiency 
improving  changes  recommended 
by  the  Indianapolis  Star-News 
which  has  had  several  Model 
ABP  Bottom  Padders  in  produc¬ 
tion  operation  for  an  extended 
period. 

Wiretyer  comment:  “Bottom 
Padders  provide  any  amount  of 
protection  required — from  one 
sheet  (2  pages)  to  22  .sheets  (44 
pages) .  They  will  keep  pace  with 
any  tying  machine,  placing  up  to 
35  bottom  pads  a  minute.  Ma¬ 
chines  may  l)e  equipped  with  a 
hinged  gate  for  access  through 
the  line  and  pusher  arms  to 
automate  the  tying  operation.  A 
pneumatic  squeezer-timer  that 
straightens  the  sides  of  the 
stack,  aligns  it  on  center  and 
meters  flow  through  the  machine 
for  maximum  efficiency  is  also 
available.” 

*  >»  -l! 

W(K)D  NEWSPAPER 

MAITHNERY  CORP.  (37-41) 

The  Wood  booth  will  feature 
action  consoles  against  full-size, 
enlarged  photographs  of  the 
Wood  Custom  75  and  Scott 
Super  70  presses.  The  consoles 
can  be  activated  to  show  ink  dis¬ 
tribution  on  a  display  roller 
mounted  to  the  face  of  the  dis¬ 
play.  A  feature  will  be  “on”  and 
“off”  positions  with  control  of 
four  positions  on  the  ink  cylin¬ 
der. 

Between  these  large  panels 
will  be  an  actual  scale  drawing 
enlargement  of  the  web  offset 
installation  at  the  Daytona 
(Fla.)  News  Journal.  This  large 
blueprint  display  will  feature  a 
vari-colored,  lighted  moving 
web. 

Giant  size  color  transparen¬ 
cies,  back  lighted,  will  display 
pertinent  facts  regarding  the 
Wood  line  of  reel  tensions  and 
auto  pasters,  the  new  Jorgen 
Bech  routers,  planers,  shavers, 
grinding  machines  (both  auto¬ 
matic  and  manual),  and  the 
Mincel  tape  perforating,  tape 
correcting  and  tape  editing 
equipment,  for  which  Wood  has 
bwn  granted  the  exclusive  sales 
and  manufacturing  rights. 

Ludlow  Model 
Bows  in  Chicago 

“Years  of  research  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  casting  operation  have 
resulted  in  our  new  Model  ‘M’. 
What  we  were  looking  for  was 
an  improved  model  —  but  the 
‘M’  so  far  exceeded  our  expecta¬ 
tions  that  we  have  decided  to 
discontinue  entirely  the  old 
model  and  manufacture  only 
Model  ‘M’  machines.” 

These  were  the  words  of  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Buckley  Ludlow  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer, 
in  announcing  the  new  machine 
which  will  be  on  display  (Booths 
131-133)  and  demonstrated  at 


the  ANPA/RI  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference. 

Changes  outlined  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  in  the  new  machine 
are:  Twin  plunger  springs 

which  supply  increased  pressure 
to  force  the  hot  type  metal 
against  the  matrix  —  resulting 
in  complete  filling  of  narrow 
letter  strokes,  filials  and  fine 
line  rules;  a  new  thermostat 
controls  the  temperature  of  the 
throat  and  mouthpiece  ...  a 
crucial  point  in  the  Ludlow  cast¬ 
ing  operation;  higher  metal  level 
in  a  new  deeper  crucible  short¬ 
ens  the  distance  the  metal  has 
to  travel  before  reaching  the 
matrix  .  .  .  and  the  skirt  of  the 
mouthpiece  is  immersed  in  mol¬ 
ten  metal  to  insure  more  uni¬ 
form  heat  transfer  to  the  mouth¬ 
piece  .  .  .  resulting  in  a  more 
solid  slug  as  well  as  a  sharper 
printing  surface  of  improved 
(juality. 

New  flat  table  top  with  more 
positive  lockdown  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  stick  contributes  to  a  more 
efficient  casting  operation.  All 
composing  sticks  and  typeface 
matrices  manufactured  by  Lud¬ 
low  in  the  past  will  work  on  the 
new  Model  “M”. 

Other  features  incorporated 
in  the  new  machine:  New  elec¬ 
tric  system;  33%%  faster  cast¬ 
ing  accomplished  by  a  speed  up 
to  nine  casts  per  minute;  all- 
enclosed  driving  mechanism  with 
‘V’  belt  drive  for  greater  safety; 
a  new  refrigerated  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  to  maintain  water  tempera¬ 
ture  at  a  uniform  70  degrees 
with  a  compressor  type  refrig¬ 
eration  unit. 

• 

CIRCLE  TYPESETTING 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  the  Photo  Typosi- 
tor,  announces  the  development 
of  a  Circle  and  Arc  Typesetting 
attachment.  This  device  enables 
the  Photo  Typositor  to  set  type 
and  lettering  in  an  arc  or  com¬ 
plete  circle.  The  size  range  is 
from  1  inch  diameter  up  to  12 
inches.  The  entire  process  is 
visible. 

*  *  * 

RETURNS  (XIUNTER 

A  desk-top  instrument  for  the 
fast,  accurate  counting  of  news¬ 
paper  returns  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Burton  Marshall 
Associates,  55  East  9th  Street, 
New  York. 

Called  RETCO— 100,  the  unit 
is  sturdy,  completely  mechanical, 
and  easy  to  use.  The  user 
merely  pushes  lever  back,  in¬ 
serts  newspaper  or  magazine 
banners  in  from  one  to  400 
sheets.  Spring  load  returns 
handle  immediately,  while  an 
easy-to-read  dial  indicates  paper 
count. 

The  RETCO — 100  is  priced 
at  $279. 
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Independent  Features 
Syndicate,  Inc.  In 
cooperation  with  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 
Offers 

TEACH 
YOUR 
WIFE 
TO  BE 
A 

WIDOW 

By  Donald  I.  Rogers 


•  Things  To  Consider 
In  A  Will 

•  Will  She  Get  A  House 
Or  A  Mortgage? 

•  It's  Not  Always  Saf¬ 
est  In  A  Bank 

•  Good  Investments  For 
A  Widow 

In  6  Installments,  about 
1,000  to  1,200  words 
each. 

FOR  WEEK  OF  MAY  23rd 

Hailed  everywhere  as  the 
soundest,  most  practical  ad¬ 
vice  ever  offered  to  hard¬ 
working  husbands  and  wives, 
this  best-selling  book  by  a 
famous  writer,  former  Finan¬ 
cial  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune,  now  a  nationally 
syndicated  columnist,  is  of¬ 
fered  for  syndication  for  the 
first  time. 

Exela%lve  Territories  Guaranteed. 

Write  or  call  or  wire  collect  to 

Mariori*  Lowsoii 
News  Manager 

INDEPENDENT  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

P.  O.  Bex  194.  Boyside,  N.Y.  11361 
Phone  (212)  321-3S5S 


svm)u:ates 

Newspaper 
In  Pop  Art 

Uy  Kay  Erwin 

Pop  aiiists,  who  often  have 
drawn  inspiration  from  the 
world  of  comic  strip  characters, 
will  find  that  tum-about  is  fair 
play  when  31  creators  of  the 
nation’s  most  popular  art  —  the 
“comics”  —  exhibit  pop  art  ver¬ 
sions  of  their  famous  characters 
at  a  week-long  show  beginning 
May  18  at  the  World  House  Gal¬ 
lery’  in  New  York. 

The  first-of-its-kind  exhibition 
will  be  sponsored  b>’  the  News- 
l)aper  Comics  Council.  Proceeds 
from  the  .sale  of  original  paint¬ 
ings  will  go  to  the  USO. 


Comics 

Show 


Katzenjammer  Kids,  should  get 
together,”  he  added. 

Emphasizing  Pop  art’s  debt  to 
the  comic  strip  and  its  use  of 
the  dramatic  image,  of  simplic¬ 
ity  and  symbol  —  all  creations 
of  the  cartoonist  —  the  exhibit 
chairman  characterized  the 
forthcoming  show  at  the  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  gallery  as  “Pop  art 
coming  full  circle.” 

A  score  of  newspaper  comic 
strip  artists  have  donated  works 
for  the  show. 


The  Sponsors 

Charles  T.  Kline,  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Comics  Council, 
said  patrons  will  include  Mrs. 
Jose))h  Medill  Patterson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bob  Considine,  Joan 
Crawford,  Charles  Addams, 
Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  David 
Merrick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Clarke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall 
Field,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Mc- 
Leam,  Miss  Eugenia  Sheppard, 
.1.  Kingsbury’  Smith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ed  Sullivan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Hay  Whitney  and  many 
others. 

A  gala  champagne  preview’, 
with  Miss  Crawford  as  hostess, 
will  mark  the  show’  opening  May 
18.  Canvasses  w’ill  be  auctioned 
at  this  invitation  affair. 

Alfred  Andriola  creator  of 
“Kerry  Drake,”  and  chairman 
of  the  exhibit,  said  the  unusual 
.show’  represents  a  milestone  in 
the  history  of  the  development 
of  modem  art  in  America.  He 
said  the  “marriage”  of  the  two 
art  forms  —  pop  and  comic 
strip  —  is  a  union  made  inevit¬ 
able  by  trends  peculiar  to  the 
-American  outlook  and  its  ex¬ 
pression  in  art  form. 

“Pop  art  started  about  10 
years  ago,  when  serious  artists 
l)egan  mixing  the  banal  w’ith  the 
unexpected,  either  painting  the 
exaggerated  image  or  incor¬ 
porating  an  actual  object  w’ith 
their  w’ork,”  said  Mr.  Andriola. 
“But  there  w-as  another  viable 
movement  in  the  American 
world  of  art  —  the  comic  strip 
— which,  for  more  than  60  years, 
has  represented  life  in  a  unique 
manner,  using  the  physical 
image  and  the  printed  w’ord  in 
a  technique  that  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  our  culture. 

“Comics,  are  the  ‘Pow’  art  of 
America  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  Pow’  and  Pop,  the  tw’o 
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syndicate 

Sentences 


Mrs.  Inez  Kaiser  (Inez  Kaiser 
&  Associates,  City  National 
Bank  Building,  Kansas  City  6, 
Mo.),  w’ho  syndicates  a  fashion 
column  and  new’s  of  the  Negro 
market,  won  the  National  Shoe 
Institute’s  Golden  Slipper 
Aw’ard,  a  trip  to  Europe,  and 
she  was  an  honored  guest  at  a 
banquet  of  the  Two/Ten  Asso¬ 
ciates  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
New  York. 

*  *  * 

‘WIDOW’  BOOK  SERIES 

Independent  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Bayside,  N.  Y.,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  book  publishers,  is  dis¬ 
tributing  a  serialized  version  of 
Donald  I.  Rogers’  book,  “Teach 
Your  Wife  To  Be  A  Widow,”  in 
six  installments,  beginning  Mav 
23. 

The  series  w’ill  consider  wills, 
mortgages  and  investments  and 
how  they  can  affect  a  wddow’. 
Mr.  Rogers  w’as  business  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  w’hen  he  w’rote  the  book. 

*  *  * 

PRAYER  FOR  TODAY 

A  one-or-two-sentence  “Prayer 
for  Today”  is  distributed  six 
days  a  week  by  OK  Features 
(Box  1619,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  73101). 

It  is  non-denominational  and 
non-sectarian.  The  feature,  with¬ 
out  byline,  is  written  by  Dr. 
Raymond  Campbell,  pastor  of 
tbe  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  Oklahoma  City,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Missouri  Valley  College 
and  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary. 


Robert  C.  Ruark 
Suspends  Column 

Robert  C.  Ruark  discontinued 
his  three-a-week  column  for  the 
United  Feature  Syndicate  .April 
30.  He  will  write  occa.^ional 
articles  and  stories  for  the 
Scripps-How’ard  Newspaper  .Al- 
liance  in  Washington. 

In  his  last  column,  written  in 
Madrid,  Mr.  Ruark  reporte  d  he 
has  written  4,000  columns  in  20 
years  for  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate.  He  once  wrote  16  col¬ 
umns  in  a  single  day  in  Rome. 
He  became  a  newspaperman  30 
years  ago. 

“There  was  a  time  when  I 
would  go  anywhere,  eat  airline 
food,  use  gin  as  a  substitute  for 
sleep,  fight  against  the  .Man 
Mau,  chase  elephants  on  horse¬ 
back,  slug  athletes,  enjoy  l)eing 
jailed,  and  wrestle  with  leop¬ 
ards,  all  for  love  and  the  news¬ 
paper  business,”  wrote  Mr. 
Ruark. 

Of  his  new  work,  he  an¬ 
nounced  : 

“I  will  cover  stories,  and  I 
will  pursue  the  original  course 
which  got  me  syndicated.  Any¬ 
thing  that  makes  me  glad,  sad, 
or  mad  I  will  write.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
the  situation  in  Viet  Nam  or  try 
to  remake  the  world  with  two 
fingers.” 


Copley  Group  lo  Hear 
How  Newsilay  Prospers 

Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

The  Newsday  success  story 
will  be  told  here  at  the  Copley 
Newspapers’  1965  Seminar  for 
News  Executives,  May  12-15. 
The  speaker  will  l)e  Alan  Hath- 
way,  executive  editor  of  the 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  daily  that 
has  gained  300,000  circulation 
in  15  years,  100,000  in  the  last 
six. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  publishing  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspapers,  will  be  the 
.seminar  host.  John  C.  Moon,  i 
managing  editor  of  the  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeze  of  Torrance, 
will  be  the  moderator. 


Libel  Costs  Set 

Okanogan,  Wash. 
An  order  fixing  costs  at  $1,- 
131.65  to  be  borne  by  John 
Goldmark  in  his  libel  suit  was 
filed  in  Superior  Court,  after 
attorneys  agreed  on  the  sum. 
Mr.  Goldmark  sued  four  indi-, 
viduals  and  a  weekly  newspa-i 
per,  contending  he  was  libeledi 
in  the  1962  Democratic  primary 
campaign.  A  $40,000  judgment 
in  his  favor  was  reversed  oil 
constitutional  grounds. 
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SVM)ICATES 


WELL  DUNN — Bob  Dunn  (nght),  newly  elected  president  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society,  who  draws  the  King  Features  Syndicate 
cartoon  panel,  "They'll  Do  It  Every  Time,"  receives  a  special  award 
from  Edward  M.  Carey  (left),  president  of  the  National  Hemophilia 
Foundation,  in  recognition  of  his  many  services  to  the  Foundation. 
Smiling  approval,  in  this  scene  at  the  "21"  Restaurant,  are  (center 
left  to  right)  John  Walstrom,  senior  vicepresident  and  Matt  J.  Lackey, 
chairman  of  the  board. 


Brooks  Atkinson 
Gives  Up  Column 

Brooks  Atkinson  discontinued 
his  "Critic  at  Large”  column  for 
the  New  York  Times  and  New 
York  Times  News  Service  April 
30. 

An  announcement  with  his 
final  column,  dealing  with  April 
flowers  and  birds  and  poets  who 
have  written  about  them,  said 
he  has  retired  from  newspaper 
work,  but  will  continue  his  out¬ 
side  writing,  with  several  books 
in  preparation. 

Mr.  Atkinson  began  work  with 
the  Sprinfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News  in  1917  and  then  served,  on 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
He  was  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  (1922-25) 
and  drama  critic  of  the  Times 
(1925-42  and  1946-60)  and  he 
had  served  as  correspondent  in 
China  and  Moscow.  He  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1947.  A  Broad¬ 
way  theatre  is  named  for  him. 
• 

Times  News  Service 
Opens  Europe  Cable 

The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  inaugurated  a  12-hour 
cable  circuit  to  Europe  by  trans¬ 
mitting  news  dispatches  to  two 
Amsterdam  newspapers,  De 
Volkskrant  and  Het  PcurooL 

“This  step  is  part  of  our 
planned  program  of  expansion,” 
said  Turner  Catledge,  executive 


editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
“The  next  will  be  to  extend  the 
European  wire  to  Scandinavia 
so  that  we  can  serve  our  sub¬ 
scribers  better  in  that  area.” 

The  New  York  Times  News 
Service  opened  a  cable  circuit 
to  London  two  years  ago,  but 
could  transmit  news  only  to 
London  and  Irish  newspapers 
directly.  European  newspapers 
picked  up  the  service  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  service  now  has  53 
foreign  and  86  United  States 
subscribers.  A  10,000-mile  leased 
wire  service  links  the  American 
and  Canadian  newspapers  to 
the  Times. 

• 

Urban  Development 
Reporting  Praised 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Jack  Trawick,  Winston-Salem 
Journal  city  government  report¬ 
er,  has  been  recognized  for  out¬ 
standing  reporting  of  commu¬ 
nity  development  problems. 

He  took  highest  honors  ($100 
and  a  plaque)  for  an  individual 
entry  in  the  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  North  Carolina 
Planners  Association  and  the 
North  Carolina  Section  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners. 

The  Shelby  Daily  Star  won 
first  place  for  a  staff  entry. 
Tom  Fairson  of  the  Durham 
Herald  won  a  prize  for  a  series 
of  editorials. 

Judges  cited  “the  clarity  of 
Mr.  'Trawick’s  presentation  of 
the  complicated  issues  of  down¬ 
town  redevelopment.” 


Canadian  Press 
Changes  Service 
To  French  Papers 

Toronto 

Increased  ser\’ice  to  French- 
l.anguage  newspapers  will  be  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Canadian  Press 
on  the  recommendations  of  a 
special  study  committee. 

The  committee’s  report,  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  CP  directors  at 
their  annual  meetings  here  last 
week,  declared  that  the  estab-  j 
lishment  of  an  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  French  service  was  fi-  I 
nancially  impossible  and  would  I 
not  provide  a  better  service 
than  now  provided  by  CP. 

“Further,”  the  committee 
.stated,  “it  would  not  be  proper 
to  have  recourse  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  subsidy  because  it  would  I 
be  incompatible  with  the  inde¬ 
pendence  required  of  a  news 
agency.” 

First  step  in  improving  CP’s 
service  to  French-language 
members  will  be  the  addition  of 
a  second  French  writer  to  the 
Ottawa  staff. 

.\lso:  stories  from  Quebec 
City  will  be  written  in  French 
because  most  events  there  occur 
in  French;  and  stories  from  i 
Montreal  will  be  written  either 
in  French  or  in  English  accord- ; 
ing  to  their  origin.  No  story  of' 
a  French  activity  will  be  written 
first  in  English  and  translated 
into  French. 

• 

Mission  in  Montevideo 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Robert  Letts  Jones,  president 
of  Copley  Newspapers,  has  just^ 
issued  a  formal  report  on  the ' 
group’s  mission  of  assistance  to  i 
a  newspaper  in  Uruguay.  How-  i 
ard  Taylor  of  the  Copley  or¬ 
ganization  helped  to  improve  op¬ 
erations  in  the  composing  room 
at  El  Dia  of  Montevideo  and 
gave  advice  in  revamping  the 
paper’s  format.  Several  such 
projects  have  been  carried  out 
in  recent  years  under  the  ini¬ 
tiative  of  James  S.  Copley,  chair-  i 
man  of  Copley  Press.  i 


Starting  N.Y,  Weekly 

Ralph  L.  Clifford,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle,  has  announced  plans  to 
publish  the  New  York  Weekly 
Graphic,  covering  news  in  the 
five  boroughs.  It  will  be  priced 
at  15c  a  copy  and  the  initial 
issue  will  have  between  24  and 
32  tabloid  pages,  he  said.  The 
Graphic’s  office  is  at  108  Mon¬ 
tague  Street,  Brooklyn. 
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Automatic  Film  Processing 
Introduced  By  Houston  Post 


Last  Fall,  with  little  fanfare, 
the  Houston  Post  became  one 
of  the  first  newspapers  to  intro¬ 
duce  automatic  film  processing 
in  its  Photoengraving  Depart¬ 
ment.  Both  black-and-white  en¬ 
gravings  and  most  color  work 
for  advertising  and  editorial  are 
now  exposed  and  processed  with 
essentially  the  same  procedure 
and  in  the  same  production 
equipment. 

As  observed  in  the  first  six 
months  of  operation,  significant 
results  have  been  achieved  both 
in  higher  quality  of  engravings 
and  in  reduced  production  cost. 
Charles  A.  Felder,  Engraving 
Foreman,  reports  that  there  has 
been  an  overall  improvement  in 
the  pictorial  quality  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  both  black-and-white 
and  color  engravings,  while 
makeovers  have  been  cut  to  vir¬ 
tually  nothing.  At  the  same  time, 
elimination  of  hand  dev’eloping 
of  all  screened  work  has  in¬ 
creased  the  cameraman’s  produc¬ 
tivity  an  estimated  25%.  By 
removing  several  bottlenecks 
and  allowing  greater  efficiency 
in  associated  operations,  dry-to- 
dry  automatic  film  processing 
has  expanded  the  production 
capacity  of  the  existing  photo¬ 
engraving  staff  and  facilities 
about  half. 

The  man  formerly  needed  full¬ 
time  for  squeegeeing  and  hang¬ 
ing  film  for  drying  has  been 
shifted  to  a  more  desirable 
skilled  job  in  the  Stripping  area. 
By  eliminating  this  step  alone, 
Mr.  Felder  expects  that  the  auto¬ 
matic  processor  will  pay  for  it¬ 
self  in  less  than  two  years. 
.Although  Mr.  Felder  feels  it  is 
still  too  early  to  present  actual 
cost  figures,  he  has  found  that 
the  unit  cost  of  exposing  and 
processing  film  has  been  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced.  While  partly 
the  result  of  lower  cost  of  de¬ 
veloping  chemicals  and  less  film 
waste,  the  savings  is  mostly  in 
the  reduced  time  and  effort 
needed  to  produce  engravings  of 
acceptable  quality. 

Planning  the  Processing  System 

Planning  for  the  new  auto¬ 
matic  film  processing  system  at 
the  Houston  Post  began  back  in 
late  1963,  when  the  pressure  of 
increasing  volume  of  black-and- 
white  and  color  engravings  had 
strained  the  facilities  in  the  18- 
man  Photoengraving  Depart¬ 
ment  and  necessitated  heavy 
overtime  almost  every  day. 
Rising  costs  and  the  fact  that 
no  additional  floor  space  was 


available  meant  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  continue  to  get  worse. 
Felder  then  began  planning  with 
Mr.  Jack  Short,  Vice-President 
of  Production,  and  Mr.  Roger 
Small,  Pnxluction  Manager,  to 
develop  a  processing  system 
which  would  make  better  use  of 
the  existing  staff  equipment  and 
space.  With  gradually  expand¬ 
ing  use  of  color  in  both  local 
advertising  and  editorial,  it  was 
particularly  important  that  the 
new  processing  system  absorb 
both  black-and-white  and  color 
work,  with  a  minimum  of  special 
treatment  for  color. 

Tu  Eliminate  Variation 

The  Post’s  first  objective  was 
to  introduce  automatic  film  proc¬ 
essing  so  as  to  eliminate  both 
the  time  consumption  and  un¬ 
avoidable  processing  variation 
in  developing  by  hand.  Dry-to- 
dry  processor  operation  was  spe¬ 
cified  particularly  both  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  drying  bottleneck  and 
to  save  valuable  space  then  oc¬ 
cupied  by  developing  trays,  sinks 
and  a  largre  custom-built  drying 
cabinet.  It  was  evident  also  that 
it  would  be  inconsistent  to  intro¬ 
duce  contit)lled  film  development 
without  at  the  same  time  estab¬ 
lishing  controlled  scaling  of  copy 
for  tone  values  and  controlled 
light  exposure  in  the  camera.  As 
is  still  common  practice  in  most 
areas  of  graphic  arts,  copy  was 
then  being  scaled  by  eye  and  the 
screen  exposure  time  set  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  camera  man’s  own 
experience.  Human  control  was 
more  than  adequate  for  the  bulk 
of  the  work  but  the  exceptions — 
actual  makeovers  and  work  that 
was  acceptable  under  rush  con¬ 
ditions  but  could  have  been 
better — were  costly,  time  con¬ 
suming  and  personally  unsatis¬ 
fying  to  the  technicians  involved. 

The  planned  processing  system 
and  the  necessary'  budget  were 
presented  to  and  accepted  by 
management  on  the  basis  of 
both  quality  and  cost  considera¬ 
tions  at  the  existing  production 
volume  and  with  anticipated 
growth.  About  four  months  be¬ 
fore  the  system  was  installed, 
Mr.  Felder  held  a  meeting  with 
all  members  of  his  department 
to  describe  the  new  system,  ex¬ 
plain  the  reasons  behind  it,  and 
exchange  ideas  and  suggestions 
on  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  it. 
Mr.  Felder  described  the  three 
stages  of  what  he  called  the 
controlled  exposure  and  film 
processing  system  in  this  man- 


veloping  many  film  sheet  of 
similar  nature.  This  la  ter 
characteristic  is  particularly 
important  in  the  event  that 

t  phototypesetter  film  may  te 

handled. 

3.  Cost — the  Post’s  LogEflo  r..  i- 
chine  was  nearly  $2,000  lower 
“1,  Density  Range — The  copy  iri  cost  that  other  equivalent 
will  be  measured  for  tone  processors, 

v’alues  as  well  as  size.  This  m  h’ _ i. 

IS  accomplished  by  taking  a 

density  reading  of  the  light-  The  Houston  Post’s  new  auto- 
est  tone  and  one  of  the  dark-  niatic  film  processing  system 
est  tone.  The  difference  be-  handles  enough  film  to  produce 
tween  the  two  is  the  density  about  40,000  square  inches  of  on- 
range.  We  are  now  equipped  gravings  each  week,  involving 
with  a  Macbeth  RD-100  about  3500  different  pieces  of 
Reflection  Densitometer  for  copy.  About  25,000  square  inches 
this  purpose.  are  advertising,  with  the  remain- 

2.  Controlled  Exposure — Cam-  ing  15,000  square  inches  news 
era  exposure  will  be  con-  and  feature  editorial.  The  sizes 
trolled  by  light  measurement  of  the  firm  sheets  fed  into  the 
instead  of  timing  by  the  processor  vary  from  4''xl0''  to 
clock.  The  three  Model  F  I8"x24''. 

Cameras  are  being  quipped  About  5000  square  inches  of 
with  GAM  Light,  Time  and  color  engravings  are  made  each 
Density  Integrators.  These  week,  2000  square  inches  for 
will  measure  the  amount  of  advertising  and  3000  square 
light  necessary  to  make  a  inches  for  editorial,  which  is 
proper  exposure  according  to  mostly  feature  and  sports  news, 
the  density  range  of  the  The  bulk  of  processed  color  is 
copy.  national  and  is  received  in  mat 

3.  Controlled  Development  —  form.  Most  of  the  advertising 
The  exposed  film  will  be  de-  color  handled  in  the  Photoen- 
veloped  in  a  film  processor,  graving  Department  is  spot 
This  equipment  will  develop,  color,  rather  than  process  half¬ 
fix,  wash  and  dry  negatives,  tones.  All  process  color  is  pres- 
Accurate  temperature  con-  ently  done  in  65-line  screens  for 
trols,  proper  additions  of  both  advertising  and  editorial 
developer  and  fixer,  thorough  (the  Photoengraving  Depart¬ 
washing  and  drying  with  ment  can  do  75-line  screens,  but 
controlled  humidity  will  65-line  engravings  are  pres- 
make  it  possible  to  maintain  ently  preferable  in  high-speed 
the  same  conditions  for  each  presses).  The  black-and-white 
negative.”  work  is  the  usual  mixture  of 

Early  in  the  planning,  Mr.  square  halftones,  line  etchings, 
Felder  and  production  manage-  outline  halftones  and  combina- 
ment  studied  and  evaluated  the  tion  etchings,  the  last  mostly 
various  makes  of  automatic  film  for  display  advertising, 
processors  that  were  available.  ^  m  t  • 

After  thorough  review  of  oper-  Processing  Technique 

ating  features  and  comparison  The  only  difference  between 
of  processed  film  for  both  square  processing  color  and  black-and- 
halftones  and  screened  color  ^hite  film  at  the  Houston  Post 
separations,  a  LogEflo  Model  jg  scaling  the  copy  at  the 
LD-24  Automatic  Film  Proces-  beginning  of  the  procedure 
sor  was  selected  and  installed  in  (Figure  1)  and  making  the 
early  October,  1964.  The  Log-  newsprint  proofs  at  the  end 
Eflo  Processor,  manufactured  by  (Figure  7).  Editorial  news  or 
LogEtronics  Inc.  Alexandria,  feature  color  is  normally  re- 
Va.,  automatically  develops,  ceived  from  the  Photography 
fixes,  washes  and  dries  graphic  Department  in  the  form  of  a  set 
arts  film  in  roll  or  sheet  form  of  of  three  bromide  prints  for  red, 
any  length  and  up  to  24"  wide,  blue  and  yellow  and  a  Type  C 
There  were  several  outstanding  print  for  color  control  through- 
reasons  for  selecting  the  LogEflo  out  the  processing  procedure, 
processor:  The  C  prints  have  already  been 

1,  Film  Transport  Method — the  checked  by  a  darkroom  tech- 
belt-and-roller  film  transport  nician  in  the  Photography  De- 
appeared  to  be  the  most  reli-  partment  for  proper  density  and 
able  transport  method  for  the  color  balance  and  have  been 
types  of  film  used  at  the  Post,  selected  and  cropped  by  the  edi- 
2.  Developer  Replenisher  Meth-  tor  involved.  As  with  related 
od — replenishment  may  either  copy  on  any  job,  the  three  bro- 
be  variable  for  different  sizes  mide  prints  are  kept  together 
of  film  and  proportions  of  ex-  throughout  the  processing  pro¬ 
posed  silver  (controlled  by  a  cedure.  On  completion,  the  edi- 
telephone-like  dial  on  the  ma-  tor  receives  both  the  color  proof 
chine)  or  automatic  for  de-  and  the  original  C  print  for  re- 
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Vj  '  The  plates  go  directly  to 
the  omposinff  Room. 

Procedure 

The  processing:  procedure  for 
h  hlack-and-white  color  work 
is  a  follows : 

h  CTp;/  licaled  (Figure  1)  — 
(\)py  is  brought  to  the  control 
desk  by  copy  l)oy  or  basket 
vonveyor  and  there  is  scaled 
in  the  densitometer  and  placed 
in  an  “out”  slot  for  the  next 
operation. 


Stripping  (Figure  6)  —  aBbottle  necks  in  the  stripping 
stripper  picks  up  the  negativelarea  of  the  Post’s  Photoen- 
order  from  the  stacking  table'^graving  Department  has  im- 
and  strips  the  film  as  required  proved  operations  mostly  by  de¬ 
al  a  light  table.  While  for  creasing  the  through-put  time 
news  halftones  stripping  is  a  — the  interval  between  receipt  of 
simple  matter  of  squaring,  copy  and  completion  and  ap- 
stripping  can  lie  quite  com-  proval  of  proofs.  For  example, 
plicated  for  display  adver-  at  one  time  a  delay  of  3  to  5 
tising.  After  stripping,  the  minutes  could  be  expected  be- 
negatives  are  placed  on  cause  of  the  need  for  squeegee- 
18"x24"  corrugated  cardboard  ing  and  drying  hand-developed 
sheets  in  a  convenient  ar-  film. 

rangement  for  plating.  Similarly,  the  preparation  of 

duplicate  negatives  both  held  up 
progress 
from 

work.  For  example,  double 

.surprints  required  a  minimum 
of  3V2  minutes  per  exposure  on 
Hr  /  metal.  Thus,  even  though  the 


Fig.  3 

and  total  processing  time  is 
8  minutes. 

A  special  replenishment 
table  developed  by  Photoen¬ 
graving  personnel  has  been 
attached  to  the  processor’s 
feed  surface.  The  required 
replenishment  number  is  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  table  at  the 
corner  of  the  film  sheet  as  it 
is  slid  into  the  feed  slot. 

Duplicate  negatives  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  stripping  area 
are  jjlaced  from  the  other 
side  of  the  wall  into  a  box  to 
the  left  of  the  processor.  Since 
the  processor  is  located  in  a 
darkroom  behind  Camera  #2, 
an  ingenious  chute  has  been 
developed  to  carry  the  film  by  6.  Plating — the  negativ 
gravity  from  behind  Camera  placed  on  the  18"x24' 

#  1  across  an  aisle  and  into  a  tized  zinc  plates  and  i 

special  film  box  to  the  right  in  a  vacuum  frame 

of  the  processor.  Each  cam-  stripping  area.  The  pli 

era  man  entering  the  proces-  then  developed  in  a  si 

sor  room  periodically  checks  to  the  vacuum  fran 

the  two  film  boxes  and  im-  then  burned-in,  etched 

mediately  feeds  whatever  he  and  finished  in  the  r 

finds  into  the  processor.  room. 


Fig.  I 

2.  Film  Exposed  (Figure  2)  — 
Camera  #1  (in  photo)  han¬ 
dles  most  of  the  color  work 
and  much  of  the  combination 
etchings.  Two  camera  men 
are  used  here,  mainly  because 
many  of  the  combination  en¬ 
gravings  involve  special  treat¬ 
ment  and  all  a  certain  amount 
of  preparation.  Camera  #1 
also  handles  any  color  separa¬ 
tion  that  must  be  done  in  the 
Photoengraving  Department. 
The  camera  is  backed  by  a 
light-tight  darkroom  for  hand 
processing  continuous-tone 
pan  film.  Cameras  #2  and 
#3  (not  shown)  each  nor¬ 
mally  have  only  one  camera 
man  and  mostly  process 
square  halftones.  Roll  width 
of  6",  10",  13"  and  18"  are 
used  in  the  roll-fed  cameras. 
While  it  would  be  possible  to 
group  large  copy  on  long  film 
sheets,  there  is  no  real  ad¬ 
vantage  and  exposures  are 
usually  cut  in  the  camera. 


Fig.  4 

4.  Film  Removed  from  Proces¬ 
sor  Outlet  and  Inspected 
(Figures  4  and  5) — the  Strip¬ 
ping  Foreman  or,  if  he’s  busy, 
a  camera  man  removes  film 
sheets  from  the  processor 
outlet  (Figure  4)  and  inspects 
the  sheet  alongside  original 
copy  on  an  adjacent  light 
table  (Figure  5).  The  copy 
and  negatives  are  then  placed 
with  the  work  order  in  a 
numbered  slot  on  a  nearby 
stacking  table. 


1.  Automatic  Developing  (Fig- 
ure  3) — The  camera  men 
place  the  exposed  film  sheets 
into  the  film  processor,  either 
singly  or  in  groups  (depend- 
ing  on  the  work  load).  At  the  • 

same  time,  they  dial  in  an 
exposure  number  on  the  panel 
just  below  the  feed  su^ace. 

The  standard  processor  de- 

veloper  temperature  is  72oF,  Rg 
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3  Publishers 
On  Program 
In  Bermuda 


‘Wlial’s  WroiiB’ 


Richard  C.  Steele,  publisher 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette,  is  scheduled 
to  discuss  “What’s  Wronsr  with 
the  Newspaper  Industry.” 

The  third  speaker,  Bernard 
Kilffore,  president  of  Dow,  Jones 
&  Co.  (WaU  Street  Journal), 
will  “look  ahead”  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  industry. 

Another  topic  of  particular 
interest  at  the  publisher’s  level 
will  be  “Newspaper  Insurance,” 
A  confidential  report  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  made  by  Arthur  B. 
Hanson,  general  counsel  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


Evert  B.  Person,  co-publisher 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat,  a  past  president,  will 
invite  the  INCFO  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  its  18th  annual  meeting. 


Report  on  CATV 


This  year’s  president  is 
William  C.  Smellage,  secretary 
of  the  A.  H.  Belo  Corp.  which 
publishes  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 


Topics  on  the  program  ar¬ 
range  by  a  committee  of  which 
Fr^erick  G.  Harris  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  chairman 
range  over  the  whole  field  of 
automated  bookkeeping,  and 
touch  on  the  dual  use  of  com¬ 
puters  for  office  chores  and 
typesetting  functions. 

A  subject  new  to  the  program 
of  a  newspaper  group  is  “What 
You  Should  Know  About  Com¬ 
munity  Antenna  Television.” 
The  report  will  be  griven  by 
J.  William  Diederich,  secretary- 


’.vV  . 


In  a  kind  of  postscript  to  the 
ANPA  convention  discussions  in 
New  York  recently,  three  pub¬ 
lishers  will  sum  up  the  state  of 
the  newspaper  industry  in  talks 
before  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers  in  Bermuda,  May  18. 

Four  days  of  meetings,  dealing 
mostly  with  the  financial  as¬ 
pects  of  the  business,  have  been 
planned  for  the  National  Spring 
Conference  of  INCFO  at  Castle 
Harbour,  beginning  May  15. 

The  Tuesday  session  will  be 
given  over  mainly  to  views  from 
the  publishers’  side  of  the  desk. 
First,  Mrs.  Jean  Gannett  Am- 
zen,  president  of  the  Guy  Gan¬ 
nett  Publishing  Co.  in  Maine, 
will  tell  “What  Publishers  Ex¬ 
pect  from  Their  Financial  Offi- 


■j/’-  _ 


•  ..c  -Jt-f- 


DROP-IN — ^The  capfionless  cartoon  (at  left)  by  Don  Wright  ran  in  early  editions  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
News.  Then  the  rains  came  and  Don  revised  his  cartoon  between  editions,  adding  a  rain  drop  (at  right). 


treasurer  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Star  and  Virginian- 
Pilot. 

George  K.  Dahl  will  be  in 
charge  of  convention  arrange¬ 
ments  and  will  supervise  the  in¬ 
stitute’s  press  and  information 
center. 


QuebeePremierProds 


‘Merchants  of  Hope’ 


Mrs.  Herrick  Sells 
Switzerland  Weekly 


Geneva 

Mrs.  Casey  I.  Herrick,  found¬ 
er,  owner  and  publisher  of 
Switzerland’s  English-language 
new'spaper,  the  Weekly  Tribune, 
sold  it  recently  to  Bernard  Com- 
feld,  president  of  Investors 
Overseas  Services,  a  mutual 
fund  agency  with  headquarters 
here. 

Mrs.  Herrick  is  now  writing 
for  the  European  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
doing  a  monthly  column  for  the 
French-language  women’s  mag¬ 
azine,  Femina. 


Toronto 

Canadian  journalists  should 
be  “merchants  of  hope,”  Quebec 
Premier  Jean  Lesage,  a  former 
newsman,  declared  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Awards  din¬ 
ner  here  April  24. 

He  said:  “Our  country  is  go¬ 
ing  through  a  period  of  crisis 
during  which  the  Canadian 
newspaperman  ought  to  summon 
up  all  his  impartiality,  his  un¬ 
derstanding,  his  intelligence  and 
his  patriotism.” 

Mr.  Lesage  said  that  news¬ 
men  should  not  let  up  in  their 
attack  on  “public  servants  who 
have  shown  themselves  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  mandate.” 


would  to  our  individuality,  to 
our  very  soul,  without  a  com¬ 
plex  either  of  inferiority  or  su¬ 
periority.” 

Referring  to  English-Cana- 
dian  newsmen,  Mr.  Lesage  said 
“it  is  up  to  them  to  persuade 
their  readers  to  understand  tha; 
what  is  dear  to  their  hearts  has 
its  equivalent  and  counterpart 
in  French  Canada.” 

He  said  they  should  prompt 
their  readers  to  “ask  themselves 
what  their  convictions  would  be 
if  the  roles  were  reversed  and 
the  majority  became  a  minority. 
Would  they  be  less  determined  to 
remain  faithful  to  themselves 
than  French-Canadians?” 


Truth  Must  Be  Told  Justly  French-Canadian  QiallrnKed 


‘Day’  for  Pliolog 


St.  Louis 
As  one  of  his  last  acts  before 
leaving  office,  Mayor  Raymond 
R.  Tucker  of  St.  Ixtuis  declared 
April  17  as  “Jack  January  Day” 
in  recognition  of  the  “fine  under¬ 
standing  of  city  problems”  by 
the  Post-Dispatch  photographer. 
The  proclamation,  signed  by 
Mayor  Tucker  and  bearing  the 
gold  seal  of  the  city,  declared 
that  January  in  his  38  years 
as  a  newspaper  photographer, 
“kept  the  public  informed  pic- 
torially  of  progress  in  the  City 
of  St.  Louis' and  in  the  Mayor’s 
office. 


But  the  “court  of  journalism” 
should  “show  understanding  for 
goodwill”  even  if  it  is  “merciless 
towards  dishonesty.” 

“The  truth  must  be  told,  but 
its  real  meaning  ought  to  be 
explained  responsibly.” 

The  Premier  said  Canadians 
should  hold  fast  to  their  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  identity  “as  we 
would  to  our  very  soul.” 

He  said  the  country’s  news 
media  should  remind  the  public 
that  “French  and  English  are 
first  names  only,  and  that  our 
family  name  is  Canadian. 

“We  should  value  our  sur¬ 
name,  but  we  should  also  hold 
fast  to  our  first  name  as  we 


Mr.  Lesage  also  posed  a  chal¬ 
lenge  for  French-Canadian  jour¬ 
nalists. 

Turning  to  them,  he  said:  “II 
is  up  to  you  to  show  that  his¬ 
tory  doesn’t  advance  backwards, 
that  separatism  is  the  national¬ 
ism  of  the  impotent  and  that 
Quebec  is  not  about  to  sling  a 
bundle  on  its  shoulder  and  leave 
the  house.” 

“It  will  be  thanks  to  you,”  he 
continued,  “that  some  day  we 
shall  learn  with  rejoicing  that  a 
bad  moment  has  passed,  that 
broadmindedness  has  won  the 
day,  that  goodness  is  the  virtue 
of  the  strong  and  that  gener¬ 
osity  has  its  owm  reward.” 


I 
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Pulitzer  Prizes 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


1  a\';ird  for  Washington  corre¬ 
spondence  from  Sigma  Delta 
Ciii,  national  journalism  society. 

«  ♦  « 

International  Reporting 

A  series  of  stories  describing 
the  •economic  defection  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  Eastern  European  satellites 
von  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  In¬ 
ternational  Reporting  for  J.  A. 
Livingston,  financial  editor,  PhiU 
L  adelphia  (Pa.)  Bidletin.  (E&P, 
*  Nov.  21,  1964,  page  35),  Mr. 
Livingston  made  a  10-week  trip 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  begin¬ 
ning  last  July  25. 

Mr.  Livingston,  who  lectures 
widely  and  whose  “Business 
Outlook”  column  is  distributed 
to  newspapers  by  Publishers 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  takes  a 
weekly  lesson  in  the  Russian 
linguagre  and  spends  vacations 
in  Soviet  territory  to  better  ac¬ 
quaint  himself  with  business 
conditions  there  and  with  the 
Soviets’  desire  to  trade  with  the 
Vest. 

The  Pulitzer-winning  series 
was  described  as  “politico-eco¬ 
nomic  journalism  at  its  best” 
by  Walter  W.  Heller,  former 
chairman  of  the  President’s 
I  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
The  series  was  given  an  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  award  April 
10. 

Joseph  Arnold  Livingston  was 
lorn  in  New  York  City  (1905) 
ind  has  been  a  newspaperman 
ior  40  years,  since  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of 
Hichigan  (1925).  He  worked  for 
the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Times  and 
lecame  an  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Investment  News  in 
1931,  shifted  to  the  Financial 
World  in  1934  and  from  1936 
b  1942  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Business  Week.  During 
Vorld  War  II,  he  served  in  the 
Var  Production  Board  and  other 
var-time  agencies. 

Mr.  Livingston  became  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
iecord  in  1945  and  two  years 
hter  joined  the  Washington 
'D.  C.)  Post.  He  became  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  financial 
♦ditoi'  in  the  following  year. 

«  «  * 

Editorial  Writing 

John  R.  Harrison,  president 
ind  publisher,  Gainesville  (Fla.) 
i>aily  Sun,  won  the  Pulitzer 
?rize  for  Editorial  Writing  for 
t  successful  campaign  to  im¬ 
prove  housing  conditions  in  the 
community. 

A  series  of  forceful  editorials 
vritten  by  Mr.  Harrison  helped 
Iring  about  municipal  approval 
lor  a  housing  code  for  which 
haders  in  the  city  (37,000  popu- 
htion)  has  been  fighting  for  a 
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decade.  The  campaign  lasted 
about  a  month. 

Mr.  Harrison,  31,  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Sun  since  1962, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  Cowles 
Magazines  and  Broadcasting 
Inc.  Gardner  Cowles  is  board 
chairman  of  the  Sun.  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  was  bom  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  (1933)  and  was  graduated 
from  Phillips  Exter  and  in  1965 
from  Harvard  College.  He  later 
attended  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Before  assuming  his  post  in 
Gainesville,  Mr.  Harrison 
worked  at  the  Fort  Pierce  (Fla.) 
News  Tribune  in  various  ca¬ 
pacities,  eventually  becoming 
president.  He  is  married  and  has 
four  children. 

*  *  * 

News  Photography 

Daring  and  courageous  com¬ 
bat  photography  in  South  Viet 
Nam  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Horst  Faas,  32,  Associated  Press 
photographer.  (E&P,  March  21, 
1964,  page  14;  April  4,  1964, 
page  62;  April  24,  1965,  page 
15). 

“That’s  the  luckiest  man 
alive,”  exclaimed  Brig.-Gen.  Cao 
van  Vien  of  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  army,  as  he  pointed  to 
Horst  Faas  after  a  recent  Viet 
Cong  attack  that  nearly  wiped 
out  a  Vietnamese  detachment. 
“He’ll  never  know  how  close 
he  came  to  being  killed.” 

Mr.  Faas’  winning  portfolio 
of  photos  consisted  of  a  number 
of  spot  news  pictures  made  in 
the  midst  of  combat,  all  packed 
with  drama,  and  a  series  of 
deeply  sensitive  studies  of  peo¬ 
ple  caught  in  the  tragedy  of 
war. 

His  Pulitzer  Prize  came  as 
the  climax  to  nearly  three  years 
of  combat  photography  in  South 
Viet  Nam.  He  has  flown  regu¬ 
larly  on  helicopter  missions  in 
pursuit  of  guerrillas.  He  has 
been  trapped  a  number  of  times 
in  ground  action  in  isolated  out¬ 
posts  attacked  by  Communists 
and  narrowly  escaped  death. 

Mr.  Faas,  a  West  German, 
has  been  working  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  nine  years,  al¬ 
most  always  in  crisis  areas.  He 
was  born  in  Berlin  (1933)  and. 
at  19  began  work  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher  with  the  Keystone  agency 
in  Germany.  When  he  joined  the 
AP  in  1956,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Bonn  bureau  but  within  a 
short  time  his  pictures  were 
coming  from  the  scene  of  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  heart  of  Berlin. 

He  was  sent  to  the  Congo 
(1960),  where  he  began  shooting 
his  first  war  pictures.  Rebel 
troops  caught  him  and  forced 
him  to  eat  his  United  Nations 
pass,  but  he  managed  to  escape 
with  his  life.  He  also  saw  com¬ 
bat  service  in  Algeria. 
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Sefril,  Veteran 
News  Chief,  Dies 

Bellingham,  Wash. 

Charles  L.  Sefrit,  69,  retired 
general  manager  of  the  Belling¬ 
ham  Herald,  and  a  member  of 
the  family  which  has  had  three 
members  in  that  top  position  of 
the  Perkins  Press  Inc.,  died 
April  20. 

Mr.  Sefrit  was  associated 
with  the  Herald  for  40  years. 
He  was  president  of  the  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1938  and  in  1956.  His 
brother,  Ben  H.  Sefrit,  is  the 
present  Herald  general  man¬ 
ager  and  is  Allied’s  president. 
His  father,  Frank  I.  Sefrit,  pre¬ 
ceded  him  as  the  Herald’s  top 
executive. 

t 

Robert  Ralph-  Hall,  54,  news 
editor  of  the  Artesia  (Clalif.) 
Advocate;  April  21. 

*  *  * 

Ji'NE  Scales  Needham,  73, 
society  editor  of  the  former  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Stnr  and 
Cincinnati  Enguirer;  April  17. 

«  «  « 

E.  Joe  Albertson,  84,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Peekskill  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Star  and  its  editor  and 
co-publisher  for  nearly  40  years ; 
April  28. 

♦  ♦  « 

Cliff  Harrison,  74,  retired 
outdoors  editor  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer; 
April  22. 

*  «  « 

Allan  R.  Hass,  51,  editor  of 
the  Franklin  (Ind.)  Evening 
Star  for  the  last  16  years;  April 
16. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  E.  Ledden,  75,  one¬ 
time  sports  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  Quebec  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph;  April  26. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Allen  Carpenter, 
81,  former  business  manager  of 
the  Montrose  (Calif.)  Ledger; 
April  17. 

*  *  * 

Yee  Sing  Chun,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chinese 
World  and  the  Honolulu  New 
China  Daily  Press,  a  Chinese- 
language  newspaper;  April  24. 

*  «  « 

Leopold  Krzyzak,  65,  former 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  re¬ 
porter;  April  26. 

♦  *  * 

Marvin  Carter,  57,  with  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  News;  April  2. 

*  «  * 

William  C.  Gilchrist,  59, 
sales  promotion  manager  for 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen- 
Journal  and  Dispatch;  April  25. 

«  *  « 

Stewart  Bryan,  59,  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Richmond  Newspapers 
Inc.;  brother  of  D.  Tennant 


Bryan,  publisher  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch  and  News 
Leader;  May  1. 

*  «  * 

Alvin  B.  Clivt®,  82,  a  news¬ 
paperman  in  the  New  Jersey 
shore  area  who  began  his  career 
in  1901;  insurance  broker  and 
city  official;  May  2. 

«  «  ♦ 

I^EDERICK  T.  Hollowell,  75, 
retired  AP  staffer  and  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  reporter  abroad ; 
April  26. 

>N  *  * 

Kenneth  C.  Gill,  54,  a  for¬ 
mer  music  critic  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express;  May 

1. 

• 

Great  Falls  Paper 
In  New  Ownership 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Ownership  of  the  Great  Falls 
Tnbune-Leader  transferred  to 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune 
Co.  on  April  30,  ending  nearly 
70  years  of  ownership  by  the 
Warden  family. 

A  new  corporation,  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune  Co.,  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Minneapolis  firm. 
Joyce  A.  Swan,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Minneapolis 
firm,  is  president  and  William 
A.  Cordingley  is  vicepresident 
and  publisher. 

Alexander  Worden  had  been 
publisher  of  the  Tribune-Leader 
and  Robert  D.  Warden  its  execu¬ 
tive  editor  since  the  death  of 
their  father,  O.  S.  Warden,  in 
1951.  O.  S.  Warden  had  been 
owner  or  co-owner  since  1895, 
except  for  a  brief  period  follow¬ 
ing  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Sale  of  the  newspapers  was 
announced  April  10. 

• 

‘Tar  Heels’  Salute 
Centennial  Feature 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  News  and  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  here  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  250-page  edition,  “The  In¬ 
credible  Century,”  on  May  16  to 
commemorate  its  100th  anniver¬ 
sary. 

As  a  public  feature,  the  News 
and  Observer  will  honor  800 
“Tar  Heels  of  the  Week”  at  a 
dinner  in  Memorial  Auditorium. 
Vermont  Royster,  Raleigh  na¬ 
tive,  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  president  of  the 
American  Soci^y  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  will  be  introduce  by 
Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of  the 
News  and  Observer,  for  the  ad¬ 
dress. 

FVank  A.  Daniels,  president 
and  general  manager,  will  pre¬ 
side  at  the  dinner  to  salute  the 
persons  who  have  been  featured 
in  a  Sunday  feature  called  “Tar 
Heel  of  the  Week”  that  began 
Jan.  15,  1950.  Husbands  and 
wives  of  the  honored  persons 
also  will  be  guests. 
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F^^^nters  ’  Pact 

><'  intimied  from  page  14) 


i'.e  agreement  in  no  way 
jli.Jl  abridge  the  rights  of  the 
publisher  to  introduce  improve- 
jieiit  in  his  composing  room  op- 
frations  under  the  terms  and 
fonditions  of  the  contract,  in- 
(ludin^r  the  introduction  for 
tomposinjf  room  work,  of  equip- 
iient  consistinj?  of  later  models 
or  types  similar  to  those  now 
in  use  in  any  composing  room 
cf  any  sismatory  publisher.” 

The  name  of  Theodore  W. 
Kheel,  attorney  and  labor  ad¬ 
visor  to  Mayor  Robert  F.  War¬ 
ner,  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
“most  likely”  to  be  proposed 
for  the  impartial  chairmanship 
of  the  l)oard. 

Repardinjf  the  contract  terms, 
31 r.  Kheel  commented: 

“Unfortunately  for  the  indus¬ 
try’  the  contract  a^rreement  did 
not  solve  the  problem  of  auto¬ 
mation.  Nevertheless,  the  issue 
has  not  l)een  foreclosed.  A  de¬ 
termined  effort  will  have  to  be 
made  to  solve  it  because  of  its 
critical  importance.  This  indus¬ 
try  must  automate  to  prosper 
ind  projjress  and  even  to  survive 
ns  far  as  some  se^rments  are  con¬ 
cerned.” 

Use  of  Outside  Tape 

The  contract  spells  out  the 
orocedure  to  study  and  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  time  is  saved 
hy  use  of  outside  tape. 

“With  respect  to  the  payments 
’or  the  use  of  outside  tape,  it  is 
expressly  recognized  that: 

“1.  The  use  of  outside  tape  . . . 
s  not  comparable  to  the  use 
•f  the  computer  or  technolopri- 
'ally  improved  equipment  re¬ 
ferred  to  generally  as  automa- 
ion  and  the  formula  devised 
shall  not  necessarily  be  con¬ 
strued  as  in  anyway  constitut- 
ng  a  precedent  with  regard  to 
he  introduction  in  the  future 
*f  any  item  of  automation  pur¬ 
suant  to  any  future  automation 
igreement. 

“2.  Neither  side  shall  assert 
tt  any  time  in  the  future  that 
he  formula  devised  in  any  way 
leces.sarily  constitutes  a  prece- 
lent  even  for  other  similar 
methods  for  setting  type.  .  .  . 

'J’rusl  Fund  Proviso 

“If  the  parties  are  advised 
hat  the  fund  created  by  such 
layments  is  required  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  joint  trustees  un- 
ler  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the 
oublishers  and  the  union  will 
each  appoint  three  trustees  and 
I  trust  fund  will  be  established 
IS  promptly  as  possible.  The 
Irust  agreement  will  provide  for 
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the  distribution  of  the  fund  for 
retraining  programs,  supple¬ 
mental  unemployment  benefits 
(except  to  employees  who  are 
locked  out  or  on  strike)  and  in¬ 
centive  retirement  benefits. 

“Any  funds  not  expended  for 
the  foregoing  purposes  may  be 
paid  over  to  the  Publishers’- 
Typo  No.  6  Pension  Fund,  the 
the  Typo  -  Publishers’  Welfare 
Fund  or  to  the  union  pension 
funds  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law.” 

The  new  agreement  also  states 
“it  is  understood  and  agreed  by 
both  parties  .  .  .  that  no  addi¬ 
tional  outside  tape  may  be  used 
.  .  .  unless  individual  agreement 
between  the  publisher  and  the 
union  to  do  so  is  reached.” 

It  is  also  agreed  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  payments  is  not  subject 
to  arbitration. 

Under  the  contract,  printers 
will  get  an  increase  of  $6.60  a 
week  the  first  year,  bringing  the 
day  rate  to  $155.50  a  week;  the 
night  rate  to  $162.50  and  the 
third-shift  rate  to  $169.50. 

In  the  second  year  an  addi¬ 
tional  $5.50  will  become  avail¬ 
able.  The  printers  will  be  able 
to  allocate  all  or  part  of  this 
for  fringe  benefits  such  as  more 
vacation  time  or  sick  leav’e  or 
increased  welfare  and  pension 
contributions. 

Other  Agreements  Pending 

Contract  agreements  have  not 
been  reached  with  the  mailers, 
paper  handlers,  electricians  and 
machinists.  The  Guild  also  is 
continuing  negotiations  with  the 
individual  newspapers. 

While  no  agreement  with  the 
drivers  has  been  announced,  Mr. 
Gaherin  said  the  two  parties 
were  in  substantial  agreement. 
The  same  is  true  in  regard  to 
the  stereotypers,  he  said. 

Agreements  have  been  reached 
with  the  pres.smen  and  the  photo¬ 
engravers.  The  agreement  with 
the  latter  includes  a  provision 
for  a  “job  opportunity  commit¬ 
tee”  to  study  problems  relating 
to  new  machinery.  Frank  A.  Mc¬ 
Gowan,  president  of  the  photo¬ 
engravers,  said  the  $12  package 
would  provide  an  increase  of 
$4.74  a  week  the  first  year  for 
day  workers,  bringing  their  pay 
to  $162.64.  Night  workers  get  an 
increase  of  $5.07,  up  to  $173.97. 

Mr.  McGowan  said  that  in  the 
second  year  day  workers  will 
get  an  increase  of  $4.88  and 
night  workers  $5.22.  Welfare 
benefit  payments  by  employers 
will  go  up  47c  a  week  over  the 
two  years  and  pension  contri¬ 
butions  will  go  up  to  $1.27  a 
week  over  two  years,  to  $3.77  a 
week  also.  The  contract  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  employer  contri¬ 
bution  of  25c  a  week  to  a  fund 
for  a  job  retraining  program. 
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Toplessness 
Stirs  Press 
Row  in  S.F. 

By  Campliell  Watson 

San  Francisco 

The  topless  bathing  suit  has 
been  seized  as  a  weapon  in  the 
battle  between  morning  news- 
I)apers  here,  strange  as  that 
may  seem. 

As  of  the  moment  of  this 
writing,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  is  running  with  the 
banner  lines.  One  headline  pro¬ 
claims  “The  Great  S.F.  Woman 
Hunt.” 

The  immediate  issue  is  the 
virtue  of  police  interference 
with  topless  and  see-through  uni¬ 
forms  by  waitresses  serving 
luncheon  and  night  club  patrons. 

The  present  phase  of  embat¬ 
tled  newspaper  rivalry  began 
with  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner’s  call  for  a  public  stand 
to  curb  the  decline  in  national 
morals.  (E&P  Jan.  30,  page  9). 

Editorial  Start 

An  editorial  by  Charles  Gould, 
publisher  of  the  Examiner  and 
the  San  Francisco  News  Call 
Bulletin,  said  that  “together  we 
can  put  down  the  sex  peddlers 
without  lifting  the  blue-noses.” 

The  Chronicle’s  answers  in¬ 
cluded  a  page-long  editorial 
April  23  which  charged  that 
“these  editors,  who  use  ‘decency’ 
as  their  banner  and  either  ig¬ 
norance  or  hypocrisy  as  their 
major  weapon,  have  brought  un¬ 
reasonable,  unspeakable,  ungen- 
tlemanly  and  inexcusable  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  Mayor  and  the  Po¬ 
lice  Department  to  ‘clean  up 
North  Beach’.” 

“This  assault  against  so-called 
‘sin’  in  North  Beach  is  spurious, 
unfair  and  inaccurate,”  it  was 
charged. 

In  another  section  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  the  Chronicle  said  “the 
topless  bathing  suit,  which 
meant  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  advertising  to  San  Francisco 
merchants  and  citizens,  and 
which  attracted  thousands  of 
tourists,  is  being  driven  under¬ 
ground.  Customers  are  being 
confronted  with  the  indecency 
of  more  and  more  bad  whiskey 
and  higher  and  higher  prices.” 

Spectator  Returns 

The  Chronicle’s  headlined  fea¬ 
tures  on  this  subject  are  written 
by  Charles  McCabe,  heralded  as 
“The  Fearless  Spectator.”  He 
returned  recently  to  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  from  abroad. 

“If  a  newspaper  is  on  the 


losing  end  of  a  circulation  war, 
and  has  any  guts  at  all,  it  will 
stoop  to  almost  any  weapon  to 
reclaim  lost  territory.  It  will 
even  embrace  virtue,”  he  began. 

The  Examiner  confessed  “the 
screaming”  had  been  heard — 
but  not  from  its  subscribers. 
When  and  if  the  women  readers 
protest  decency  the  paper  will 
know  it  is  in  trouble,  an  official 
said. 

• 

40-Day  Supply 
Of  Newsprint 
Saved  in  Flood 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Operation  Warehouse  Flood 
Control  could  also  l)e  titled 
“Seven  Days  in  April”  as  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  kept  the  flood 
out  of  the  newsprint  warehouse 
on  the  edge  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  storage  were  2,600  tons  of 
newsprint,  about  a  40-day  sup¬ 
ply.  These  rolls  travel  from  the 
warehouse  in  a  conveyor  .system 
through  a  510-foot  tunnel  to  the 
press  room. 

The  building  needed  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  dikes.  These  were  made 
by  bulldozing  up  nearby  park¬ 
ing  areas,  and  supplemented 
with  sandbags,  later  covered 
with  polyethylene,  which  was 
also  secured  with  sandbags. 

Company  employes,  carrying 
5-gallon  containers  of  gasoline 
from  the  newspaper  garage 
through  the  tunnel  to  the  ware¬ 
house,  kept  pumps  running  with 
350  gallons  of  gas.  When  the 
clay  and  sand  ran  out,  which  had 
been  hauled  in  by  truck,  sand¬ 
bags  were  filled  with  a  mixture 
dug  from  the  side  and  bottom 
of  the  cliff  at  the  rear  of  the 
warehouse. 

When  the  threat  became  se¬ 
vere  on  April  14,  employes  from 
all  departments  of  the  news¬ 
papers  volunteered  help,  and 
crews  worked  around  the  clock 
for  a  week,  as  many  as  30  at  a 
time  filling  and  carrying  sand¬ 
bags  and  manning  the  pumps. 

Not  a  drop  of  water  got  in  the 
warehouse. 

Publisher  Retires 

Kearney,  Nebr. 

Ormond  P.  Hill  retired  May  1 
as  publisher  of  the  Kearney 
Daily  Hub  and  E.  E.  Chittenden, 
editor  for  14  years,  became  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  Mr.  Hill,  who 
is  70  years  old,  had  been  pub¬ 
lisher  26  years.  He  continues  as 
board  chairman  of  the  Hub  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Robert  S.  Ayres  has 
been  promoted  from  business 
manager  to  general  manager. 
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USIA  Urged 
To  Develop 
‘Persuasion’ 


By  Timothy  B.  Clark 

Washington 

The  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency  should  get  out  of 
the  news  business  and  into  the 
selling  business,  according  to 
Arthur  E.  Meyerhoflf,  executive 
head  of  Arthur  E.  Meyerhoff 
Associates  Inc. 

The  Chicago  advertising  exec¬ 
utive  testified  last  week  before 
the  House  Un-American  Activi¬ 
ties  Committee,  which  is  holding 
hearings  on  the  proposed  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Freedom  Academy 
and  a  Freedom  Commission. 

Freedom  Academy  Propowd 

The  Freedom  Academy  would 
be  set  up  to  train  both  govern¬ 
ment  workers  and  concerned 
private  individuals  in  techniques 
of  waging  the  cold  war.  Both 
U.S.  citizens  and  carefully 
chosen  foreign  nationals  would 
learn  methods  of  counteracting 
Soviet  propaganda.  The  Com¬ 
mission,  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  would  be  responsible  for 
running  the  Academy. 

Legislation  to  establish  the 
Academy  has  been  introduced 
in  every  Congressional  session 
since  1959,  but  has  never  gained 
final  approval.  Several  bills  have 
been  introduced  this  year,  and 
the  Un  -  American  Activities 
Committee  is  using  Majority 
Whip  Hale  Boggs’  (D-La.)  bill 
as  a  pilot. 

Mr.  Meyerhoff  attacked 
USIA’s  policy  of  broadcasting 
hard  news  —  both  good  and 
bad  —  in  an  effort  to  present 
the  total  picture  of  life  in  the 
United  States.  He  specifically 
criticized  a  recent  USIA  publi¬ 
cation  distributed  in  Poland, 
with  35  pages  of  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  devoted  to  U.S.  race  riots. 
“This  agency,”  he  said,  “is  long 
on  information  and  short  on 
persuasion.” 

In  Rarified  Atmosphere 

Mr.  Meyerhoff  argued  that 
people  in  the  State  Department 
and  the  USIA,  though  qualified 
to  deal  with  diplomats  on  their 
own  intellectual  level,  are  not 
qualified  to  persuade  a  mass  of 
people  to  accept  an  idea.  He 
said  State  Department  and 
USIA  staffers  “have  not 
emerged  from  the  rarified  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  academic  world 
and  still  cling  to  antagonistic 
theories  and  attitudes  toward 
selling,  advertising,  or  any 
method  designed  to  persuade  the 
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Mr.  Meyerhoff,  author  of 
“The  Strategy  of  Persuasion,” 
said  USIA  should  get  into  the 
persuasion  business.  He  quoted 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  speaking 
after  returning  from  a  1961 
goodwill  tour  of  several  coun¬ 
tries:  “The  United  States  has 
not  sold  itself  to  the  world.  A 
nation  that  knows  how  to  popu¬ 
larize  com  flakes  and  luxury 
automobiles  ought  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  world  the  simple  truth 
about  what  it  is  doing,  and  why 
it  is  doing  it.” 

Mr.  Meyerhoff  said  the  U.S. 
should  leave  the  dissemination 
of  news  to  the  free  press  of  the 
w'orld  —  the  non-govemmental 
commercial  news  services.  He 
claimed  that  the  Voice  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  not  an  able  substitute  for 
the  commercial  sendees.  “It  is 
a  sad  fact,”  he  said,  “that  the 
truth  is  not  usually  news.  And 
news  does  -not  necessarily  re¬ 
flect  the  truth  .  .  .  The  true  con¬ 
trast  —  the  contrast  of  a  free 


press  versus  a  totalitarian  press 
—  is  lost  in  the  mass  of  head¬ 
lines.” 

He  supported  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Freedom  Academy. 
To  supplement  the  propos^ 
Academy’s  Cold  War  efforts,  he 
said  there  must  be  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency,  possibly  the 
USIA,  “headed  and  staffed  by 
people  with  definite  experience 
and  training  in  the  skills  of  per¬ 
suasion,”  He  challenged  the 
USIA  to  recruit  skilled  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  men, 
and  to  assign  them  on  a  trial 
basis  to  tell  the  people  of  just 
one  country  what  America 
means  to  them,  “It  is  high 
time,”  he  said,  “to  call  in  the 
experts  —  not  the  Hollywood 
version  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
hucksters,  but  the  trained, 
imaginative,  dedicated  men  who 
have  proved  they  have  precisely 
the  skills  needed  to  make  people 
yearn  for  what  is  good  —  and 
motivate  them  to  obtain  it.” 


OF  SPECIAL  DESIGN— The  hand- 
some  home  of  the  Vancouver 
Times,  which  began  publication 
eight  months  ago,  contains  equip¬ 
ment  for  use  in  the  latest  tech- 
niques  of  offset  printing. 

$903,000  Deficit 
For  Four  Months; 
Profit  Forecast 

Vanoouvee 
A  loss  of  $903,070  in  its  first 
four  months  of  operation  was 
reported  by  the  Vancouver 
Times,  which  began  publication 
last  Sept.  5, 

However,  William  (Val)  War¬ 
ren,  president  of  Vancouver 
Times  Publishing  Ltd.,  told  the 
annual  meeting  April  29  the 
company  “has  every  expectation 
of  achieving  a  profit  position  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  1965.” 

More  than  1,000  shareholders 
at  the  meeting  approved  a  direc¬ 
tors’  motion  to  issue  another 
400,000  Class  A  common  shares 
to  raise  more  capital. 

Call  for  Capital 

“This  share  issue  will  be  the 
last,”  Mr.  Warren  said.  The 
money  was  needed  to  pay  off 
debts,  obtain  working  cap.-tal 
and  build  up  credit. 

He  said  the  Times  had  im¬ 
proved  its  financial  position 
“dramatically”  in  the  last  60 
days. 

Three  of  its  directors  —  pub¬ 
lisher  Victor  Odium,  R.  W.  Bur¬ 
leigh  and  comptroller  R.  W. 
Thacker  —  were  re-elected  by 
the  meeting.  These  directors  rep¬ 
resent  the  Class  A  shares,  the 
only  shares  offei-ed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

Mr.  Warren  reported  that 
Class  B  shareholders  had  elected 
himself,  former  investment  deal¬ 
er  W.  J.  Bell  and  electronics  en¬ 
gineer  Edward  Chisholm  to  the 
board. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

SEARCH  FOR  GOLDEN  QUILL 


Ity  Rirk  Friedman 

Entries  arc  presently  being: 
accepted  by  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  for  the 
Golden  Quill  Award  for  Edito- 
nal  Writinff,  with  winners  to  be 
announced  in  July  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Weekly 
1  >Jewspaper  Editors. 

The  Golden  Quill  Award  was 
created  by  C.  A.  Burley,  then 
fditor-publisher  of  the  Menlo 
Park  (Calif.)  Recorder,  during: 
his  1961  tenure  as  president  of 
ICWNE  “as  a  means  of  recog¬ 
nizing:  good  editorial  writing  in 
the  weeklies.”  Any  editorial 
published  in  a  weekly  new.spa- 
per  in  the  12-month  period  end¬ 
ing  on  May  31  of  the  current 
year  may  be  considered  for  the 
award. 

During  the  year,  members  of 
•he  ICWNE  staff  read  some  80,- 
OOO  editorials,  selecting  roughly 
one  percent  of  them  for  further 
consideration  by  the  official 
judge,  who  also  receives  all  en¬ 
tries  nominated  from  outside  the 
office.  Last  year,  Prof.  Charles 
Edward  Bounds,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Alabama,  was  the 
judge  and  went  through  1189 
editorials  for  the  finalists  and 
winner.  The  Golden  Quill  for 
1964  went  to  Mrs.  T.  M.  B. 
Hicks,  the  Dalian  (Pa.)  Post 
(See  E&P,  Julv  18,  1964,  page 

47). 

M'inning  Topics 

Last  year,  the  winning  edi¬ 
torial  and  dozen  runners-up 
were  put  into  a  booklet  titled 
simply  “The  Golden  Quill  Edi¬ 
torials,  1964.”  Here  are  the 
topics  which  came  out  on  top 
in  the  judging: 

Mrs.  Hicks’  “The  Living 
Flame,”  described  the  funeral 
march  of  the  slain  President 
Kennedy  in  the  same  cadence 
as  the  beat  of  the  muffled  drums. 

The  assassination  was  also 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  run¬ 
ners-up,  “That  Fearful,  Fateful 
Friday,”  by  Robert  E.  Fisher, 
editor  of  the  Crosset  (Ark.) 
News  Observer.  “America  will 
never  be  the  same  again,”  Mr. 
Fisher  wrote.  “The  shot  that 
killed  the  President  has  echoed 
around  the  world  and  in  fact 
has  killed  far  more  than  this 
one,  great  man.  This  same  bul¬ 
let  has  shattered  the  myth  that 
deep,  ugly  and  vile  hate  does 
not  exist  in  this  land.  It  has 
wounded,  if  not  murdered,  the 
ideal  of  Democracy  just  as  sure¬ 


ly  as  it  laid  to  rest  one  of  De¬ 
mocracy’s  finest  spokesmen  and 
it  has  shattered  the  idea  that  we 
can  long  exist  as  a  people  who 
preach  one  doctrine  and  prac¬ 
tice  another.” 

George  Murphy  Jr.,  in  the 
Manteca  (Calif.)  Bulletin,  con¬ 
tributed  “The  Negrro  Must  Also 
Work  Toward  Equality,”  an  edi¬ 
torial  pointing  out  there  must 
be  “more  sanity  and  less  emo¬ 
tion  injected  into  discussion  of 
the  Negro  and  his  rights”  in 
order  to  avoid  “near-revolution 
with  much  violence  and  blood¬ 
shed.”  He  called  the  Negn'o  com¬ 
munity  to  develop  better  leader¬ 
ship  “if  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  solve  this  question  peace¬ 
fully.”  This  editorial  questioned 
the  legality  of  forcing  anyone 
to  abandon  his  right  to  choose 
his  associates,  “whether  it  be 
in  a  business  matter  or  in  social 
circles.”  Mr.  Murphy’s  point 
was:  “Equal  rights  can  be  legis¬ 
lated,  but  equality  must  be 
earned.” 

Spoiling  Cliildrrn 

“Spoiling  Johnny  and  Mary” 
was  the  title  of  the  editorial  by 
the  late  Ezra  Crane,  Wailuku 
(Hawaii)  Maui  News.  It  con¬ 
cerned  a  local  controversy  over 
public  school  students  doing 
chores  in  the  cafeteria  three  or 
four  times  a  year.  Mr.  Crane’s 
contention  was  that  there  was 
too  much  “molly-coddling”  of 
children  and  “we,  as  a  nation, 
are  growing  soft.”  He  claimed 
such  an  attitude  was  leading 
children  to  believe  they  were 
“entitled  to  everything”  for 
nothing  and  he  called  for  more 
hard  work  for  children,  not  less. 

Robert  Wilson,  editor  of  the 
Maroa  (Ill.)  Prairie  Post,  put 
in  a  defense  of  free  speech  in 
an  editorial,  “Let  Him  Speak.” 
The  issue  involved  an  upcoming 
meeting  in  Decatur,  Ill.,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  John  Birch  Society, 
“to  hear  Professor  Revilo  P. 
Oliver  call  John  Fitzgerald  Ken¬ 
nedy  a  traitor  and  a  Commu¬ 
nist,”  according  to  the  editorial. 
Mr.  Wilson  dismissed  Prof. 
Oliver  as  a  “sick  man,”  adding 
“no  one  considers  Oliver  of  suffi¬ 
cient  account  to  institute  legal 
action  against  him.”  After  re¬ 
viewing  Prof.  Oliver’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  University  of  Illinois, 
the  editor  defended  the  profes¬ 
sor’s  right  to  speak  and  urged 
readers  not  to  undertake  any 
disrespect  toward  Prof.  Oliver. 

Hal  DeCell,  first  Golden  Quill 


winner  in  1961,  was  a  finalist  in 
the  1964  competition  with  “How 
About  a  Little  Nationalism?” 
He  asked  in  this  editorial  why 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
doesn’t  have  just  as  much  right 
as  any  citizen  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion  to  nationalistic  feelings.  Mr. 
DeCell  claimed  to  be  “fed  up  to 
here  with  all  the  moaning  and 
groaning  about  necessity  for  us 
here  in  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tinually  suffer  defeat  and  re¬ 
treat  throughout  the  world,  sac¬ 
rificing  our  own  pride  and  .se¬ 
curity  on  the  altar  of  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  psuedo-nations  dancing 
barefoot  and  .screaming  around 
the  tom-toms  of  ‘nationalism.’  ” 
He  added  it  was  high  time  the 
United  States  began  to  exhibit 
“a  little  nationalism  of  our  own 
.  .  .  cut  off  the  flow  of  bribe 
money  completely”  and  slapped 
down  “a  couple  of  these  band¬ 
its.” 

Defends  Free  Enterprise 

In  “What  Have  I  Done  to  My 
Boy?”  Norman  B.  Gallagher, 
Belle  (Mo.)  Banner,  used  a 
night  at  the  St.  Louis  Municipal 
Outdoor  Theatre,  his  13-year- 
old  son,  and  the  sale  of  orange¬ 
ade  for  25  cents  as  the  jumping- 
off  point  to  a  vigorous  defense 
of  democracy,  freedom  of  enter¬ 
prise  “and  everything  that  has 
made  America.”  Mr.  Gallagher 
asked  his  readers  “Must  our 
children  drink  socialism  at  re¬ 
cess  time  and  eat  communism  at 
lunch  time?”  in  answer  to  his 
son’s  statement:  “They  are  too 
expensive  here  [at  the  theatre]. 
They  want  a  quarter.  At  school, 
orangeade  is  three  cents.”  This 
editor’s  contention  was  that 
“give-away  programs  are  dan¬ 
gerous,  particularly  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy  where  a  free  people 
have  the  right  to  vote  them¬ 
selves  more  and  more.” 

Gretchen  C.  Billings,  The  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Voice,  Helena,  Mont.,  put 
a  similar  plea  to  that  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  editorial,  “What  Do 
You  Think?”  She  saw  two 
democratic  freedoms  at  stake: 
the  right  to  speak  and  the  right 
to  protest.  “Those  who  have  for 
the  past  20  years  held  the  whole 
country  in  their  hands  are  feel¬ 
ing  the  insecurity  of  unpopu¬ 
larity  and  suddenly  cherish  the 
freedoms  they  indifferently  or 
purposefully  denied  others,”  she 
wrote:  “This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  their  freedom  is 
not  as  necessary  as  anyone  else’s. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
offer  them  the  halls,  the  soap 
boxes  and  the  communications 
media  to  say  what  they  have  to 
say.  The  radical  right  is  grasp¬ 
ing  in  their  decline  and  fall  for 
the  freedom  they  treated  so 
lightly  for  others  but  such  a 
short  time  ago;  they  must  be 
able  to  find  it.  Their  right  to 


speak  must  be  protected  even  by 
those  they  would  have  silenced.” 

Prayer  Ban 

In  his  editorial,  “The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Isn’t  Against  God,” 
Thomas  J.  Lassiter,  Smithfield 
(N.  C.)  Herald,  contended  the 
Supreme  Court  was  not  “anti- 
religious”  as  its  critics  claimed. 
After  reviewing  some  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  this 
area,  Mr.  Lassiter  warned  his 
readers  not  to  be  fooled  by 
politicians  who  come  out  “for 
God.”  The  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cisions  on  prayer  and  Bible  read¬ 
ing,  this  editor  said,  were  “in 
truth,  ‘pro-religious’  decisions. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  stand. 
The  First  Amendment  has 
served  America  and  the  cause  of 
religion  well.  Let  no  one  tamper 
with  it.” 

This  issue  of  prayers  and 
Bible  reading  in  school  inspired 
more  editorials  in  the  weeklies 
than  any  other  subject,  with  the 
exception  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  death.  In  “Book,  the  Bible 
and  School,”  Robert  F.  Hall,  the 
Warrenshurff  (N.  Y.)  Lake 

George  News,  said  he  couldn’t 
understand  “the  hullabaloo” 
about  Bible  reading  in  schools. 
“Our  family  will  not  be  deprived 
because  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling,”  he  wrote.  “Our  children 
will  say  grace;  they  will  sing  the 
fourth  stanza  of  America;  and 
they  will,  we  hope,  read  the 
great  literature  of  the  Bible.  It 
saddens  us,  however,  to  think 
of  what  the  children  of  the  pro¬ 
testing  parents  of  Levittown 
may  be  missing.” 

“The  Test  of  Citizenship”  was 
the  title  of  Foster  M.  Russell’s 
editorial  in  the  Cobourg  (Ont.) 
Sentinel-Sta/r.  “Each  added  pen¬ 
ality  by  new  taxation  weakens 
the  supremacy  of  man  and  his 
sovereign  right  to  succeed  by 
his  own  effort,”  Mr.  Russell 
wrote.  Claiming  that  nothing 
can  destroy  the  virility  of  man 
more  than  governmental  sub¬ 
sidy,  he  called  on  each  Canadian 
-to  “question  every  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  proposed  by  government 
by  confronting  their  member  of 
parliament.” 

J.  C.  Marett,  Liberty  (S.  C.) 
Monitor,  finished  among  the 
finalists  for  his  “America  Needs 
Loyality”  editorial.  “Every 
thinking  American  should  be 
willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  in 
honor  of  our  country,”  he 
claimed.  “The  crying  need  of 
today  among  all  of  us  is  for 
unity.”  Mr.  Marett  called  on  all 
Americans  to  “pull  together  for 
America,  and  fight  out  our 
battles  within  the  greater  frame¬ 
work  of  love  of  country,  devo¬ 
tion  to  freedom  and  duty — and 
personal  motivations  second, 
after  our  country’s  cause  is 
ser\’ed  first,” 
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Settlement  Reached 
In  Haverhill  Case 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


Boston 

An  agreement  settling  the  six- 
year  antitrust  litigation  between 
the  Haverhill  Gazette  and  the 
Haverhill  Journal  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  June  2  to  Federal  Judge 
Charles  F.  Wyzanski  Jr. 

The  proposed  settlement,  in¬ 
volving  payment  of  about  $1,- 
2r)0,(K)0  by  William  Loeb’s 
Union  Leader  Corporation  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  to  the  owmers 
of  the  Gazette,  was  announced  in 
court  here  April  30. 

The  ca.se  Ijegan  in  1959  when 
the  Union  Leader  Corp.  filed 
an  anti-trust  complaint  against 
the  Gazette.  A  counter  suit  was 
filed  by  the  Gazette,  complaining 
that  the  Journal  had  violated 
anti-trust  law's. 

Judge  W’yzanski  found  both 
companies  in  violation  of  anti¬ 
trust  laws,  but  his  decision  was 
amended  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals  which  ruled  only  the 
Journal  committed  violations. 

The  appeals  court  ordered  a 
master’s  hearing  to  determine 
the  amount  of  damages  the 
Gazette  should  receive. 

The  hearing,  begun  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  was  scheduled  to  continue 
last  week  but  announcement  of 
the  settlement  brought  the  hear¬ 
ing  to  an  end. 

Award  Set  Aside 

An  earlier  award  of  $88,326 
to  the  Gazette  was  set  aside  by 
the  court  of  appeals  and  a  new 
master  was  named  to  set 
damages.  The  Gazette  had  asked 
for  treble  damages  totaling 
$3,973,575. 

The  Gazette  established  130 
years,  had  been  struck  by  its 
printers  in  1957  when  Loeb 
went  into  Haverhill  to  found 
the  Journal  as  a  weekly  and 
later  expand  it  to  a  daily. 

The  Gazette  contended  that 
the  eight  largest  advertisers  in 
the  city  were  organized  into 
a  committee,  and  that  Loeb 
promised  them  over  a  20-year 
period  “one  million  dollars  and 
a  quarter  of  the  Journal  if  they 
w’ere  successful  in  putting  the 
Gazette  out  of  business.” 

It  was  testified  the  eight  were 
paid  $50  a  week  to  advertise 
exclusively  in  the  Journal  and  to 
encourage  other  advertisers  to 
do  the  same.  In  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  organization,  the  group 
spent  $100,000  in  advertising  in 
the  Journal,  and  one  si)ent  $170 
for  a  Gazette  ad  under  a  previ¬ 
ous  contract. 

Judge  W’yzanski  ruled  that 
Union  Leader  acted  wrongly  in 
working  in  combination  with 


the  striking  union  in  distribut¬ 
ing  the  Journal,  and  that  anti¬ 
trust  laws  had  lieen  violated  by 
Union  Leader  by  giving  discrim¬ 
inatory  rates  to  adverti.ser.s. 

Union  Leader  had  filed  suit 
for  $4.5  million  damages  claim¬ 
ing  losses  through  forced  re¬ 
duction  of  advertising  rates 
because  the  Gazette  slashed  its 
rates. 

Mr.  Loeb  testified  he  sought 
to  buy  the  Gazette. 

A  few’  years  ago  ownership  of 
the  Gazette  passed  to  a  group 
of  New  England  publishers  who 
had  advanced  capital  to  help  it 
survive  the  competitive  strug¬ 
gle.  The  principal  officers  of 
Haverhill  Publishing  Co.  today 
are  Frank  A.  Lawlor,  W'illiam 
Dw’ight  and  W’illiam  F.  Lucey, 
all  of  w'hom  have  other  news¬ 
paper  interests. 

The  Gazette’s  last  ABC  circ¬ 
ulation  was  close  to  20,000 
while  the  Journal  reported 
about  12,500.  Both  publish 
evening  editions. 

• 

Editor’s  Discovery 
Of  Vote  Error  Citetl 

Tampa,  Fla. 

James  A.  Clendinen,  editor  of 
the  Tampa  Tribune,  has  been 
named  w’inner  of  the  Liberty 
Bell  Aw’ard  of  the  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Tampa  and  Hillsborough 
County.  He  w’as  cited  specifically 
for  reviving  a  constitutional 
amendment  w’hich  had  been 
buried  in  error  following  last 
November’s  election. 

Mr.  Clendinen  spotted  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  election  board  certifi¬ 
cation  which  show’ed  the  amend¬ 
ment  —  No.  11  —  had  lost  in 
the  county  by  40,061  votes  when 
it  actually  had  been  approved  by 
8,025  votes.  The  erroneous  coun¬ 
ty  return  was  sufficient  to  swing 
the  state  total  against  the 
amendment,  and  the  State  Can¬ 
vassing  Board  certified  that 
Amendment  11  was  defeated  by 
31.641  votes. 

The  editor  found  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  by  checking  the  county-by¬ 
county  tabulation  issued  by  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State. 

• 

Reporter  Cited 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Louis  J.  Mogelever,  who  com¬ 
pletes  30  years  June  26  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Newark  Star 
Ledger,  was  given  the  Liberty 
Bell  plaque  and  citation  for  “dis- 
tingfuished  service  to  the  legal 
profession”  by  the  Union  Coun¬ 
ty  Bar  Association  recently. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.S 

ISetcxpaper  Appraisers 

'  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 

;  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
l)oses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
I  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers  ^ 

I  The  DIAL  Airency,  l.’iO.I  Nazareth  i 
j  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422  i 
j  “America’s  No.  1  Ne\v8i)a|)er  Broker"  ' 

ITS  NOT  THE  IK)\VN  PAYMENT  | 
\  that  buys  the  newspaiwr  -it’s  the  tier-  | 
i  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'ITiis  ' 
I  is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  KEICHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspaiters 

'  899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif..  91711 

I  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
I  pat)er  proi>erties  —  sale  or  purchase. 

Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O,  Box  490,  Gads- 
I  den,  Ala.  Phone  546-33.57.  j 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
'  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

I  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

j  .SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
I  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service  , 
j  Bo.t  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C.  27402  I 

I  CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

for  purchase  and  sale  of  ! 

I  Daily  NEW'SPAPERS  W’eekly 
in  Eaistern  states 
'.V.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dti|K>nt  Circle  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  >-2311 

I  SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaper 
I  Service  Company.  Inc..  P.O.  Dr.  12428. 

!  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspai>er  Proi>erties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburs,  OreRon 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

j  BILL  MATTHEIW’,  New8pai)er  Broker, 

'  129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Dunedin,  Fla., 

I  has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
I  available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 

I  Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

I  RESORT  AREA  SATELLITE  WEEKLY 
I  ready  to  )ro  on  own.  $20,000,  10% 
i  down  :  balance  10%  i>rofit8.  No  brokers. 
Zone  3.  Box  1443,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 

I  LONG  ISLAND  WIXKLY,  Nassau 
County.  Money-maker,  trood  op|)ortunity 
for  more.  Box  1619,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
Usher. 

$110,000  for  small  northern  Calif,  daily 
-  -29'  r  down.  Elxclusive  county  seat 
weeklies  from  $32,000  to  $53,000  in 
Colorado  and  eastern  Utah.  Lyle  Mar¬ 
iner  Asso.,  1441  Welton  St.,  Denver, 
Colo..  80202. 

3  (XJLTNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVES  in 
Colorado  and  eastern  Utah,  plus  sev¬ 
eral  other  Rocky  Mountain  newspaiiers 
i  — $14,000  to  $200,000.  Lyle  Mariner 
!  Assoc.,  Box  717.  EverKreen.  Colo., 

I  80439. 

I  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  —  Grossetl 
$62,000  in  1964.  Good  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment,  8uburl>an  area  near  Jr.  collefce. 
j  Only  $40,000  with  $10,000  down.  Ideal 
for  top  »d  man  or  >rood  printer.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr,, 
i  Anaheim.  Calif..  92805. 

I  DAILY  IN  CHART  AREA  7 
in  $120.€0((  Kro88  class 
I  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas  67654 


.4NNOUNGEMEXT.S 
Newspapers  For  Sale 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 

COIXT\'  SB.\T  EXCU'SIVK  WEEKLY 
located  in  prosperous  western  ranch¬ 
ing  area.  Healthful  climate — exception¬ 
ally  fine  plant.  Gross  over  $50,000. 
Price  $60,000,  down  payment  $17,000. 
Financial  references,  experience  re¬ 
sume  required.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspa¬ 
per  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif..  92805. 

IOWA  LP  SEMI-WEEKLY  yrossinir 
$170,000.  Hurry!  Write:  D.  C.  Griitits, 
c/o  Hopkins  Real  Estate,  New  Is>ndon, 
Iowa.  52645. 

MIDWEST  WEEKLIES.  3  published  in 
one  plant.  $19,000  down.  Will  i>ay  cost 
in  one  year.  Please  state  exiierience. 
Towe  Ajtency.  472  Fletcher  PI.,  Winter 
Park,  Fla.,  32789. 

TWO  .\ltIZOXA  \\T,F.KI.H-S  W/RU)G. 
Gross  $.56M.  $80M  with  $14M  down. 
Dean  Sellers,  625  B.  Main,  Mesa.  Ariz. 

TWO  FLORIDA  WEEKLIES 
in  $210  and  $275  M  uross  class 
lioth  with  undeveloi>e<l  potentials. 
Krehbiel,  Box  8(i,  Norton.  Kansas  67654 

WEEKLIES  from  $2500  to  $120.00(1. 
Money-makers  with  ixjtential.  GriirRS, 
c/o  Ho|)kins  Real  Estate.  New  Ix)ndon, 
Iowa  52645. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Lilt*  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  timet  ®  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90c;  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  A^ 
VERTISING.  Tuesday,  5:00  P-M. 
Count  live  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
Phona  PLaia  2-70S0 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  I  Equipment  Mart 

Neuspapers  tf  anted  BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PIACI 


VV*n>Ii  HUY  small  Horida  publication 
h:iv  if  2nd-01aR8  i)ermit  for  lesraU. 
P-Hur  Weet  l-oa«t.  Box  1704.  E<litor 
Si  .  bliaher. 

Puhlicationa  For  Sale 


MONTHLY  AIM'IIITB(Ti;iL\L  MAILVZINE; 

<ontroll<?<l  and  paid  distribution; 
lualilv  imaire;  rongistently  in  black; 
estal.lished  IfiSS;  impressive  iiotential. 
Dwnor  e.xiMindinft  other  interests.  Write 
Box  1541,  Bditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Fillers 

HANHY  FILIj£]RS.  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — «ave  editorial  and  composinR 
costs.  H.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 


ISeicspaper  Frintinp 

i)PKN  1*I{E1SS  TIME  for  weeklies, 
band  bills  ami  throw  aways.  K'x|ie<li- 
«nt  .service  and  quality  on  Fairchild 
('olor  Kine  Web  Off  Set  Pres.«.  Write: 
Main  P.O.  Box  911.  Dayton,  Ohio, 
<.'>401. 


Publishers'  Kepresentatires 

PUBLISHERS  -  For  in.<lepth  advertis- 
n(t  sales  representation  throuKhout 
the  National  Capital  Area  contact 
HAMITON  &  HAMITON,  12u5  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldtr.,  Wash..  D.O.  20(i04. 
Telephone  NAtional  5-9794,  Area  Cotie 
102. 


Press  Engineers 

Newsi>aper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING-TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
.55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


Circulation  Equipment  For  Sale 


FOR  SALE: 

All  equipment  ia  use  thru  March  ' 
SI  and  now  immediately  available  j 

Grai>hotype  Motlel  6341  (purchasetl  new  ! 

1960)  serial  No.  612157  | 

Graphotype  Class  6400  (old)  (roo<I  con-  i 
dition)  serial  No.  612157  | 

Addressoftraph  Model  1996P  (purchased 
new  1958)  serial  No.  713061 
Suction  Feetler  &  Table,  Motlel  195-50 
(purchased  new  1958)  serial  No. 
713052 

Addressoprraph  Motlel  1996P  (old)  (Rood 
condition)  serial  No.  446524 
Addressoftraph  Model  1996P  (old)  (koo<1 
condition)  serial  No.  5121712 
AddressoRraph  Hand  Model  (old)  (Rood 
condition )  serial  No.  H-A-604 
7  Add  ressoRraph  Cabinets  with  21  trays 
each 

1  AddressoRraiih  Cabinet  with  49  trays 
3000  Size  "P”  plates. 

Contact:  Business  Office,  ReRister  Piib- 
lishinR  Co.,  New  Haven.  Conn.  06503. 

Competsing  Room 

L.  &  B.  HEIAVY  DUTY  i 

NEWSPAPER  TURTI.£S  ' 

are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite*!  States  I 
and  foreiRn  countries.  “.Ask  the  man  ’ 
who  uses  them.”  $84. .50  to  $97.50. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for  ; 
literature.  i 

L.  &  B.  SALES  tXlMPANY 
111-113  W.  .Market  St.,  Elkin.  N.C. 

World’s  larRest  distributor  of 

Newspaiier  Form  Trucks  ! 

Telephone:  919-835-1513  | 


COLD  TA’PE  A  to  Z  Fotosetter,  24 
fonts  in  maRazines,  includinR  complete 
lAitura,  Garamontl,  Bodoni,  etc.  ForRet 
make-up  6-36  isiint  set  at  the  key- 
lK>ard.  Box  1664,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


TOR  .SALE:  3  -Sets  Friilen  tai)e  edi¬ 
tors;  automatically  adds  space  to  justi¬ 
fy  lines,  eliminates  rub-out,  increases 
production  10%.  Includes  remote  cable  I 
and  special  table.  Price  $2,000.  per  set. 
Reason  for  sellinR — l>ouRht  a  computer.  1 
Tribune  (ihronicle,  241)  Franklin  St..  | 
SE.  Warren.  Ohio.  John  W.  James. 
Protl.  MRr.,  (AC  216)  393-2521.  i 


niE  EDWARD  TRANSFER 
(So.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ate.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
ServinR  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


W.  E.  STANLEY  CO.  &  SON 
Newspaper  EnRineers 
Fox  Lake.  111.  60020 
(312)  Justice  7-5051 
Erection — MovinR — RebuildinR 
Center  rinRS  and  clips  rebuilt 
and  turnetl  in  your  own  plant. 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE.  2  full  maRa¬ 
zines  and  7  splits.  Gas  pot  ami  blower. 
Good  condition.  Can  l>e  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  Brunner,  Inc.,  567  N.  Park¬ 
way,  Memphis,  Tenn  Owner  needs 
quick  sale  to  make  room  for  new  ma¬ 
chinery.  Price  $3,000  F.O.B.  Memphis, 
Tenn.  38105. 

Perforator  Tape  i 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  i>er  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14"— all  widths 
Ts  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  ExchanRe  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without 


specific  identification 


Photoengraving  Equipment 

FAIRCHILD  ENGRAVER 
Cadet  Scan-A-Graver,  85  screen,  $2.- 
200.  C.  IsenberR,  11  Norwich  St., 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  01600 
(AC  617)  SW  1-0953 


FOR  SALE:  Motlel  F-266  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver.  completely  rebuilt  ma¬ 
chine  in  A-1  condition.  Reasonably 
priced.  Contact  VenanRO  Newspa|>ers, 
Inc.,  Oil  (Tity.  Pa..  16301. 


TOR  SALE:  PHOTO-IATHE,  2Vj 
years  old.  In  i>erfect  condition.  Rea¬ 
sonably  pricetl.  Box  1693,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


POST-WAR 
PRESS  EQUIPMENT 


(1953)  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  22%.  8 
units,  balloon  former,  skip  slitter,  2 
rolor  cylinders,  9  reverses,  roll  stands. 
IKTwer  roll  hoist,  rewinder;  WckxI  Pony 
Autoplate.  Location:  Huntsville,  Ala. 


(1951)  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
23vff,  6  units,  double  balloon  former, 
extra  color  cylinder,  3  reverses.  Wood 
reels,  tensions,  pasters.  Unitype  drives. 
Ltxration :  Newark,  N.J. 


(1950)  HOE  (X)LOR  CX)NVERTIBLE. 
2  separate  units,  with  a.c.  unitype 
drives.  Hoe  reels,  tensions,  pasters. 


8  unit  HOB  press,  22%,  (2  units  (1948> 
Color  Convertible  and  8  units  (19371 
Arch  Typel,  double  hallcxrn  former,  3 
color  cylinders.  6  reverses,  Hoe  reels, 
tensions,  pasters.  Location :  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42rd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

HOE  Super  Protluction  Press,  6-units 
with  double  2-to-l  folder,  22%  inch 
cut-off.  Serial  #  2911.  Deliver^  new 
in  1941.  Paper  width  60  to  68  inches. 
Diameter  .38  inches.  Four  sets  of  anRie 
bars,  two  in  front  and  two  in  back  of 
folder.  Frame  tlrilletl  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  sets  of  anRie  Itars.  Web  severinR 
devices  on  all  units.  Electric  brakes  on 
all  units  and  folders.  Hoe  reels  and 
automatic  l>elt  tension  on  all  units. 
(Tutler-Hammer  conveyor  and  delivery 
table.  Main  press  drives,  150  HP-DC 
motor  with  inchinR  motor  and  DO 
controls.  Standby  drive,  80-HP-DO 
motor.  inchinR  motor  and  DC  controls. 
Press  may  1*  seen  runninR  daily. 
Available  June,  1965,  direct  from 
owner.  Contact:  H.  S.  Rand,  Jr..  The 
EveninR  Press,  BinRhamton,  New 
York.  Telephone— (607)  722-3411. 


23  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press 
23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlowg  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  Cabs,  w/Mats  (Send  for  List) 

Motlel  5 — 8 — .31  Linotypes 
Hoe  Dbl.  PaRe  Tail  Cutter  21  Vj 
APEX  ITG.  MACHINERY  CO..  INC. 
210  Elizalieth  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10012 
(212)  966-0070 


6  GOSS  UNITS 

1  double  folder,  22%",  1  color  hump, 
2-100  H.P.  AC  drives,  reels  and  ten¬ 
sions.  Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — All  mechanical  equipment 
in  modern  newspaper  plant  from  TTS 
to  two  Goss  presses  of  48  and  32  full- 
imge  capacity,  EverythinR  in  A-1  Con¬ 
dition.  Write  Bo.x  1658,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


INLAND 


!  of  Kansas  City  oflfers: 

SEMI-CYLlNDRICAL 
ROTARY  PRESSES: 

WOOD  4-unit  (64  paRes  collect) — 
j  22%"  cutoff  press.  Manufactured 

'  1957.  Plus  one  brand  new  matehinR 

I  Hoe  rolor  convertible  unit  (just 

I  delivered — not  installed).  Will  sell 
with  or  without  Hoe  unit.  One  unit 
I  superimposed  for  color  flexibility. 

Dtiuble  folders,  upper  formers,  two 
100  H.P.  A.C.  drives,  reels,  tensions 
and  pasters.  This  press  same  as 
new  in  every  respect.  Available 
Jan.  1.  1966. 

GOSS  4-unit  (64  paRes  collect)  — 
23  9/16"  cutoff  anti-friction  (roller 
l>earinR)  press.  Two  color  half 
decks.  reversinR  cylinder,  double 
folders,  upi>er  formers,  individual 
unit  type  A.C.  drives,  reels,  tensions 
I  and  paaters.  Located  Midwest. 

I  Available  Jan.  1.  1966. 

HOE  6-unit  (96  paRes  collect) — 
22%"  cutoff  roller  l«arinR,  arch 
type  press.  Tri-cylinder  2-color  unit 
superimiHiseti.  Double  folders,  200 
H.P.  Cutler-Hammer  A.C.  drive. 

^  Stereo  equipment  optional.  Avail- 

'  able  early  sprinR,  1966. 

SCOTT  4-unit  (64  imRes  collect) — 
22%"  cutoff  press.  Late  style  post 
World  War  II  construction  (mfR. 
1948).  Two  superimposed  color 
cylinders,  Cline  reels,  tensions  and 
pasters.  A.C.  drive.  Available  90 
days. 

TI'Bl'l.AK  PRESSES; 

24-P.  GOSS  Dek-A-Tul)e.  Ser.  No. 
114.  Excellent  condition.  Stereo 
equipment  optional.  Available  im¬ 
mediately. 

24-P.  DUPLEX  Standard  Tubular 
Press,  Ser.  No.  T-333.  75  H.P. 
A.C.  drive.  Stereo  equipment  op¬ 
tional.  Available  immediately. 

I  20-P.  DUPLEX  Standard  Tube, 
j  Ser.  No.  T-477.  Late  style  drive. 

I  Stereo  equii>ment  optional.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

16-24  P.  or  two  twinned  16-P. 
DUPLEX  Unitubular  presses.  Ser. 
No.  534.  Two  or  four  double  color 
humps  available.  Combination  half 
and  quarter  paRe  folder.  Late  style 
A.C.  drives.  Stereo  equipment  op- 
j  tional.  Available  September,  1966. 

;  16-P.  1:1  Model  Tubular  Press. 

1  Modern  two-motor  A.C.  drive.  All 
j  stereo  equipment.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Ideal  for  larRe  weekly  or 
small  daily. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT; 

j  Pony  Autoplates 
I  Stereo  pots — pumps 
I  Sta-Hi  Master  Formers 
Curvetl  Plate  Routers 
Mat  Rollers 

Curved  Casters-Shavers-Trimmers 

PRESS  COMPONENTS: 

Unitubular  press  units. 

Unitubular  color  cylinders. 
Stantlard  Tubular  4  &  8  paRe  upper 
<  decks. 

'  Dek-A-Tube  4  &  8  paRe  printinR 
units. 

Tubular  half  paRe  and  quarter  paRe 
folders. 

Tubular  twinninR  components. 

IP’rite,  wire  or  call  — 
complete  details  above  offerings: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
!  1720  Cherry  Street 

I  A.C.  816  Ha.  1-5364 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUYORSELLNEWORUSEDNEWSPAPEREQUIPMENTINTHISBIGMARKET-PLACf 


“I  DON’T  RECALL  ANY  TRANSACTION 
IN  MY  HFTY  YEARS  IN  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING 
THAT  WAS  COMPLETED  SO  SMOOTHLY  AND  SATISFACTORILY.” 

That  wat  tha  tacond  paragraph  of  a  lattar  from  William  McDonnall,  ownar 
of  McDonnall  Offsat  Sarvica,  Chicago,  Mlinoii.  Hara  is  tha  balanca:  "Just 
a  word  of  thanks  and  appraciation  for  your  most  cooparativa  assistanca  in 
arranging  and  concluding  tha  sala  and  ^ipmant  of  composing  room  aquip- 
mant  which  laft  hara  yastarday  morning.  ...  I  will  ba  plaasad  to  racommand 
your  firm  to  anyona  who  may  inquira  and  you  may  ba  sura  that  I  will  not 
miss  an  opportunity  to  mantion  your  good  sarvicas  ..." 

SATISFACTION  IS  A  VITAL  INGREDIENT 
IN  EVERY  CRAFTSMEN  SALEH! 

If  you  have  equipment  for  SALE  —  TRY  US! 

We  purchase  all  types  of  graphic  arts  equipment! 


TYPESETTING  MACHINES 

Blue  Streek  Linotypas 

1— Model  5,  oTpp  90. OM 

1— Model  25  Mixer  (2l 

1—  ^Model  29  Mixer.  4  mtitiinet 
3>-Model  30—4  main — 4  auxiliary  maxa- 

zines 

19— Model  31—3  op  4  mala  mairazinep 
4 — ^Model  32—4  mala— 4  aux.  roacanneit 

2—  Model  33  4  extra  wide  72  maiazines 

Liaotypes 

4 — Model  5  linotypm 
15— Model  8  Liacoitee 
32 — Model  R  LLnot^-pes.  faa  stvle  2  op  8 
maaazlneH 

2 — Model  8  Linotypes,  faa  style.  42  era 
elec. 

6— Model  14  and  aux.  23  channels 
G— Model  14  and  34  channel  aux.  elnfile 
keyboard  orer  40,000 

2— Model  2S.  42  plea  Mixer,  sinele  keyboard 

2 —  Model  26 — 2  main  2  aux.  Mixers 

Intertypes 

I— Model  V  like  new  over  30.000 
8— 02— 2/90— 10.000  to  16,000 

3—  C4  Pedestal  base  over  lO.OOO 

1— C3 — Pedestal  Base  late  model 

1 — C3— 42  picas  cast.  3  magazines,  cas  pot 
21— C3 — 3  macazines  gas  or  electric 

3— C3— Ism 

1— C4 — 2sm.  late  model,  pedestal  base 

1 —  F2  Pedestal  base  late  model  Mixer 

3 —  P2  Mixers 

2- 04-^.72/90  channel  maiazines  over 
26000  Mixers,  loaded 

1—  Q4-2sm  Pedestal  base  late  model 

All  lineeasting  machines  may  have  many 
extras  such  as  6  pockM  discs.  Mohr  saws, 
blowers.  Mohr  set.  ouadders.  etc. 

Complete  IlstUut  of  matrioes  for  Ludlow. 
Intertype  and  Linotype.  Used  Magazines 
90-72  channel,  large  list  of  used  Linotype 
and  IntMtype  parts.  Bxtra  wide  90  channel 
Linotype  magazlneR.  72  channel  Intertype 
magaalnes.  extra  wide  splits. 

26— Brand  New  Intertype  Uteweliht  90 
Channel  Maiazlnet,  $195.00  each 

^TELETYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

2—  Bluestreak  Comet  Linotypes,  electric, 
hi-speed  units,  blowers,  mat  detectors 

4 —  Mod^  5  Linotypes  over  60.000  BN 
Bluestreak.  ITS*  equipped 

4 — Model  8  Lifiotyfot.  over  40000SN,  TTS* 
oauiipod 

6 — Model  31  Linotypes.  Bluestreak.  SN  00.  • 
000,  TTS*  equipped 

3 —  Model  C2  Intertypes,  over  1 9000SN, 
elec..  Adapter  Keyboard  and  TTS*  op¬ 
erating  unit 

1—  Modrt  V  Intertype  #30000— latest  type 
adapter  ke}ix>ard  and  TTS*  operating 
unit 

2 —  Standard  TTS*  Operating  Units  with 
Adapter  Keyboards 

2 — ^Multiface  iWforatcrs 
2— Standard  Perforators 
*Mfig.  b)'  Fairchild  Camera  and  In.ytrument 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

ItepresentatlTes  of  That^er  Web  Offset 
Newspaper  Presses 

1 — Model  &  Duplex.  8  page,  late  style 

MAT  ROLLERS 

1—  Hoe  Mat  B<Hler.  full  page 

MONOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

2—  Giant  Casters 

2 — ^Lead  and  Rule  Casters 


PLATE  MAKING  AND  FINISHING 
EQUIPMENT 

1 — Evatype  Leader  Model  11  x  13 
I— Uke  Erie  #10.  100  Ton.  22  x  19  Aera- 
plate 

I— Lake  Erie  #18,  ISO  Ton.  20  x  24  Acra- 
piate 

I— Lako  Erii  #27.  270  Ton.  31  x  23  Aera- 
^ate 

1— wood  Auto  Lift  for  Stereotype  PoU 
1 — Anderson  Rei^t  Printer,  Model  RF 
1 — ^ATF  Vacuum  Frame,  Tilt  Top.  34  x  44 
1 — ^ATP  Vacuum  Frame.  23H  x  27H 
1— Brown  Vacuum  Frame,  30  x  40 
1 — Wenel  Vacuum  Frame.  30  x  42 
1 — Duothltt  Vacuum  Frame,  6fodel  D. 
30  X  40 

3 —  Morrison  Slug  StriimeTS 

8 — Morrison  C  A  G  Model  A  Compoiing 
Room  Saw,  late  stylos 
1— Hammond  Model  04  Glide  Trinio  saw 
1— Rouse  Band  Saw 

4—  Hoe  Stereotype  Saw  and  Trimmers 
1— Goa*  Stereotype  Saw  and  Trimmer 
1— Hoe  Combination  Jig  Saw  and  Drill 

1 — Hoe  Stereot^De  Circular  Saw,  34  x  44 

1 —  Hoe  Plate  Trimmer 

2 —  Rouse  Vertical  Miterers  with  Cabinets 

2—  Oelb  Arc  Lamps 

1 — MacBeth  Twin  Are  Lamp 
1 — Richards  Combination  Router-Planer 
1— Hammond  Router-Planer,  like  new 
1 — Challenge  Hand  Power  Portable  Router 
1 — Ro^ie  Radial  Arm  Router 

3 —  R.  Hoe  Radial  Arm  Routers 

1 —  Nolan  Router.  Type  RFS.  16^ 

2—  Ostrander  Seymour  Radial  Arm  Routers 
2 — Royle  Photoengrayers  Berelers 

1— Ourred  Plate  TSrtmmer 
l_Wesel  Plate  BtUer,  23  x  36 
1— Goss  Plat  Plate  Shaver,  twin  screws. 
Model  7  2D 

1 —  Model  CL  Monomelt  Plane-O-Plate  Flat 
Bed  Rotary  Shaver 

2 —  Sta>Hi  Master  Formers 

1 —  8ta>Hl  Type  AP  Dry  Mat  Former 

2 —  Alleo  Bveo-ray  Mat  Warmers 
2 — Chemoo  Plate  Whirlers 

8 — New  Pitman  Whirlers,  22%  z  23H 
2— Chemoo  Whirlws,  Model  1300 
1— ATF  Plate  Whlrler,  Model  3,  30  x  30 

1—  Goea  8  column  Caster 

30 — Full  Page  Heavy  Duty  Turtlea 
40 — Stereot>'pe  Chases 

2 —  Wood  Jr.  Autoplaten.  23  9/18.  22% 

1 — Wood  Automatic  Autoplate.  23  9/16 

1 —  Wood  Auto^aver.  22% 

2—  Wood  Heavy  Duty  Auto  Shavers  23  9/16 
2 — Lauck  Hydraulic  Flush  mounting  Presses 

used  by  Photoengravers.  14  x  20 

1—  Reuse  Hot  Metal  Paste  Up  Saw.  Prae- 
tieally  new 

MILLER  PRINTING  PRESSES 

2 —  ^Miller  Major  Single  Color.  27  x  41 

1—  Miller  M^or  Two  Color,  27  x  41. 
9M0SN 

2 —  Miller  TW  Two  Color,  21  x  28 

1— Miller  SW  21  x  28.  #10,000  SN 

3—  Miller  Simplex.  20  x  26 


PROOF  PRESSES 

1 — Vanderoook  317.  16  x  24H.  Repro 

Power  Proof  Press 

1 — Vanderoook  #1  Hand  Preaa.  IS  x  18 
1 — Vanderoook  #14  Hand,  16  x  28 
1 — Vandercook  #17.  17  x  25.  self  inking 
1 — Vanderoook  #219  Repro  Proof  Press,  18 

z  24 


I— Vandercook  232P  2-eolor,  unexcelled 
dual. 

1 — ^Vandercook  #11  Block  Leveller 

1 —  Potter  Gripper  Type.  12  x  18.  hand 

2—  Challenge.  14%  x  18 

1— Clayboume.  full  power  repro.  18  x  24 
1 — Weeel,  full  power  galley  proof  press 
1 — ^Vandercook  #4.  14  x  18.  Power  Inking 


CAMERAS 

24— Chemoo  Rcrfl  Film  Cameras 
1— ^IreotopLate  24''  Camera  with  vacuum 
back 

1— Robotson  PhotcAlth  17"  Horizontal 
Camera 

1— CoitsoUdated  24"  Vacuum  Back  Camera 


COMPOSING  BANKS.  STONES. 
CABINETS 

I — Hamilton  Elec.  Pate  Storaoo  Cabinet 
r  KK  and  IT  Steel  and  Cast 
Iren  Banks  and  Ad  Alley  Type  CabI* 
nets.  Proof  Readers’  Desk,  etc. 


CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

75  West  Dedham  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  Copley  7-5390 


Presses  &  Machinery 


FINE  USED  PRESSES 


14  units  soon"  press  23/.,  in  line, 
with  2  full  color  decks,  4  half-color 
decks,  reverses,  2  double  folders, 
Hurletron  color  register  controls,  Scott 
reels,  tensions.  Wood  Electro-tab 
pasters.  Can  be  divided. 


8  unit  GOSS  23/,.  Arch  Type,  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  2  extra  color  cylinders,  2 
reverses,  reels  &  tensions.  Gan  be 
divided. 


6  unit  SCOTT,  22%",  steel  cylinders, 
roller  bearings,  2  heavy  duty  folders, 
reels  and  tensions ;  full  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Can  be  divided. 


unit  GOSS  22'%.  Arch  Type,  balloon 
formers,  skip  slitter,  extra  color  cyl¬ 
inder,  2  reverses,  reels  &  tensions. 


4  unit  GOSS  21>/fc,  Arch  Type,  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  balloon  former,  extra  color 
cylinder,  reverse,  reels  &  tensions ; 
Pony  Autoplate. 


2  unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  press,  22'%, 
double  folder,  2  extra  color  cylinders, 
end  feed. 


24  pg.  Duplex  Tubular,  2/1,  with  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment. 


16  pg.  Duplex  Tubular. 


8  pg.  lop  deck  for  Duplex  Tubular. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  i>o- 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice, 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOE 

SIMPLEX  PRESS 
WITH  COLOR 

Single  width  press,  22%"  cutoff. 
32-page  capacity.  Color  Cylinder 
&  AC  Motor  Drive. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


Presses  &  Machinery 

R.  HOE  Z  PATTERN 

3  Units,  48-Page  Capacity 

Roller  bearings,  equipped  with  fi.ilg« 
unit,  conveyors.  100  HP,  3-phRse  AC 
drive,  hard  rubber  rollers,  22%"  luP 
off. 

R.  HOE  SIMPLEX 

24-Page  Capacity 

Steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings,  equip 
ped  with  color  deck,  %  folder,  standard 
AC  3-phase  drive,  complete  with  sterts 
equipment  including  Pony  Autoplate.  ^ 
mat  roller  and  chases,  single  width, 
22% "  cut-off. 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

24-Page  Capacity 

Standard  2  to  1  model  complete  witk 
stereo  equipment  including  mat  roller 
and  chases  and  all  standard  3-iihasi 
AC  drive. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  S-r>45l 


COLE  FOLDERS 

14.  '4.  comb,  can  GLUE,  FOLD, 

TRIM  product  in  one  operation,  24.. 
000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  Git; 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla 
City.  Okla.,  73104.  (AC  406)  CE  6-8841. 


ME31GER  MAKES  AVAILABLE 
Duplex  AB,  Job  presses.  Caster,  etc. 
Make  offer.  Butler,  N.  J.,  07405.  Argui 
201-838-1234. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

HOE  saw  and  trimmer,  heavy  duty,  ' 
compact  space  saver. 

FULL-PAGE  HOE  flat  casting  box: 
casts  type  high,  base  high  or  shell, 
one  point  lock-up  for  speedy  opera¬ 
tion. 

HOE  plate  casting  box,  22%"  cut-off. 

HOE  plate  finishing  machine  with  cool¬ 
ing  stand  and  air  drier,  22%"  cut-off, 
set  up  for  IS’/^"  page  width. 

TRANSCRIPT  PRESS.  Dedham,  Mass. 


CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER  factory 
enclosed  22%"  cut-off,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  ;  also  chipping  blocks.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 


32  .STEREOTYPE  CHASE3S  with 
bolsters.  Like  new.  8  column  12  em, 
130  em  depth,  with  scribe  lines.  Price 
$33.  each.  Mr.  Earl  H.  Barker,  396 
Browncroft  Blvd.,  Rochester,  9.  New 
York. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  (Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors" 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS. 
23^"  cut-off,  not  too  old,  not  more 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  New 
Iberia,  La.  70560. 


7  UNITS  HOE  VERTICAL.  2  Units 
Hoe  Straightline,  Line  shaft  powered 
by  2 — 150  HP-AC  variable  speed  mo¬ 
tors,  Control  Panels,  Speed  Control 
grids.  Inch  Motor,  Brake  Motor.  Cut¬ 
off  23A'’-  Rubber  Rollers  and  Spares,  i 
Steel  Shafts  for  Newsprint  Rolls.  4  I 
sets  of  Angle  Bars.  Capco  Color  Foun-  j 
tains.  Double  Folder,  one  way  delivery.  | 
Duo  rails  and  reversible  cylinders  on 
Straightiine  Units.  Contact  The  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  The  Calgary  Herald, 
Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 


PRIZE-WINNING  NO.  6  BABCOCK. 
Pour  8-col.  pages.  Excellent  shape, 
non-melt  rollers.  Can  be  moved  intact. 
Mentegee  8-page  rebuilt  folder.  Both 
for  $400.  Available  30  days.  Sussex- 
Surry  Dispatch,  Wakefield,  Va.  Ph. 
3551. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4690 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
186  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10007 

USED  FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER. 
Give  model  number,  age  and  cost. 
Write  ^x  1681,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTBD — Late  model  32,  4  main,  4 
aux.  90  channel,  quadder  and  saw.  L. 
Duermit,  Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal. 
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OEKilllAL  MANAGER  for  a  daily 
»j!i.-p.ra.  combined  circulation  of  18,- 
WO,  Seat  of  West  Va.  University.  A 
i»ai  opportunity  in  a  growing  commu- 
n.ty  possessing  cultural  advantages  and 
a  stable  economy.  Write  full  details  to: 
Piul  Linsley,  Sec.,  West  Va.  News¬ 
paper  I'ub.  Co.,  Box  870,  Morgantown, 
West  Va.  26504. 

Circulation 

YOUNG  MAN,  long  on  collections  and 
sKuring  carriers,  for  fast-growing  8.- 
MO  daily.  Could  be  assistant,  probably 
manager  circulation.  Write:  Homer, 
Box  111,  Sanford,  N.C.,  full  resume, 
ulary. 

FiST-GKOWINO  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
nieds  circulation  manager  who  knows 
"Little  Merchant”  carrier  route  pro- 
Itam  .  .  .  work  with  boys,  build  routes, 
devise  incentive  plans.  Fine  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Must  be  experienced.  Salary 
ud  commission  open.  Write:  iSiblisher, 
Fsrest  Hills  Journal,  8826  Beechmont 
Aye.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  46230. 

’’  MAJOR  SOUTHiaiN 
CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPER, 
100,000  class,  has  opening  for  expen¬ 
ded  circulation  man  for  sui)ervi80ry- 
bime  delivery.  Age  30-40.  G<^  salary 
aid  desirable  fringe  benefits.  Prefer 
Oilifomia  or  Western  States  experi- 
dce.  Box  1675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

FELD  HAND  needed  to  cultivate  a 
growing  crop  of  classified  accounts  on 
11,500,  6-day  daily.  Want  ads  now  in 
capable  hands  of  3  sales  girls  but 
“-nan  around  the  house”  with  sales 
aid  layout  experience  needed  to  head 
ui  department.  Potential  is  here  for 
nan  willing  to  work  the  ground.  Write 
fill  details.  J.  D.  Jordan,  Daily 
Gazette,  Xenia,  Ohio  45385. 

Display  Advertising 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  manager’s 
j(b  open  on  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal. 
We  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  with 
panned  advancement.  Prefer  experi- 
etced  advertising  salesman  now  em- 
poyed  on  daily  newspaper  or  adver- 
thing  agency.  Send  resume  to:  Wil- 
Ihm  V.  Wright,  Box  70,  Las  Vegas, 
hevada. 

SEASONED  newspai>er  advertising  dis- 
pay  salesman  or  woman.  Must  be 
ule  to  stand  rigid  investigation.  Sub¬ 
nit  complete  resume  with  copies  of 
nferences  first  letter.  This  is  a  Scripps 
league  newspaper.  Box  1595,  Editor 
1  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Dynamic 
enployee-owned  daily  offers  good  sal- 
17,  bonus,  chance  for  advancement, 
ixcellent  climate  on  San  Francisco 
leninsula.  Prefer  Journalism  degree 
lid  some  experience.  Send  resume  to 
Howard  Schonherger,  Display  Adver¬ 
tsing  Manager,  Palo  Alto  Times,  Box 
>0,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  9480*. 

lEWSPAPER  ADVBR'nSING  Sales- 
nan.  Prefer  man  with  2  to  3  years’ 
Kperienco  but  will  consider  recent  col- 
Kge  grad.  Excellent  opportunity.  41,- 
(NO  growing  Southern  Wisconsin  com- 
ranity,  26,000  circulation.  Salary  plus 
^artment  bonus.  Write  giving  com¬ 
pete  details  of  background:  M.  W. 
Jihnston,  Janesville  Gazette,  Janes- 
ille,  Wisconsin  53546. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN.  Excellent 
opportunity  in  our  display  department. 
Must  know  how  to  lay  out  ads.  Write 
to:  John  Clifford,  Watertown  (Wis.) 
Daily  Times,  giving  age,  education, 
background,  married  or  single. 


EXPERIENCED 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

for  medium-sized  daily 
newspaper  located  in  cen¬ 
tral  California.  Excellent 
opportunity,  good  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Replies 
should  include  full  details 
as  to  experience,  abilities, 
earnings,  etc.  Write 

Box  1 680 

Editor  &  Publisher 


OPPORTUNITY  for  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Salesman  experienced  in  servicing 
established  accounts  and  creating  new 
ones.  23,000  Florida  daily  and  Sunday 
in  growing  metropolitan  area.  Excel¬ 
lent  place  to  raise  family.  Benefits. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1672, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN.  Must  estab¬ 
lish  ability  and  desire  to  sell.  Reason¬ 
able  copy  and  layout  skills  required.  6- 
day  daily,  5-man  staff,  16M  circulation. 
State  College.  Outdoor  paradise.  Enter¬ 
prise-Record,  Chico,  Calif..  95927. 

Editorial 

EXPANDING  STAFF.  Seek  two  re- 
porter-photographers,  2  to  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  San  ^ancisco  Bay  Area  sub¬ 
urban  afternoon  newspaper,  35,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Write  Box  1560,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REISEAROH  ASSOCIA’TE  to  assist  in 
science  writing  program  conducted  by 
leading  journalism  school.  Newspaper 
tockground  desirable.  Good  salary,  uni¬ 
versity  benefits.  Box  1594,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
in  Southwest.  Lively  sports  commu¬ 
nity.  Room  for  development.  Box  1590, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  live-wire  afternoon 
daily.  Zone  8.  Sharp  layouts  requisite. 
Box  1615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WRITER  with  special  inter¬ 
est  in  national  and  world  affairs  for 
staff  of  current  affairs  weekly  serving 
Catholic  junior  high  schools.  Teaching, 
social  science  background  helpful.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Box  1698,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


VANTED  IMMEDIATELY  —  Bxperi- 
siced  advertising  salesman  for  dis- 
pay  department  to  supplement  present 
taff.  Publishing  daily  PM  and  Sun- 
tay  in  40,000  circulation  bracket.  Good 
blary,  excellent  incentive  program. 
Vrite  full  details  to  George  R.  Poyn- 
br.  Retail  Advertising  Manager,  News 
Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 


advertising  MANAGER  for  strong 
^dwestem  daily  —  6.000  circulation. 

^plicant  must  be  strong  on  sales. 

Mvancemeiit  opimrtunities.  Write:  A. 

*•  Lund,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon, 

n.,  61021. 
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ARE  YOU  RESPONSIBLE?  Expand¬ 
ing  midwest  daily  has  opened  three  1- 
man  news  bureaus.  Excellent  positions 
for  beginning  newsmen  or  June  grads. 
Docent  salary  —  top  conditions.  Box 
1663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  NEW  JEIRSEY  DAILY  has 
openings  for  experienced  copyreader 
and  two  2-year  or  more  experienced 
reporters.  All  benefits.  Send  resume 
to:  Managing  Editor,  The  Courier- 
News.  Plainfield,  N.J.  67061. 


COMPETENT  NEWSMAN  OE  WOMAN. 
5  years’  experience.  Night  shift, 
hour  week.  $135.50  starting  salary.  Ex¬ 
panding  New  Jersey  daily.  Box  1662, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN  for  afternoon  daily  in 
southeastern  Penna.,  48.000  circula¬ 
tion.  Pay  for  37^  hour  week  starts  at 
$158  and  goes  to  $162  on  Sept.  1.  Send 
complete  resume,  references  to  Box 
1648.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  with  financial  experience  and 
uncommon  sense  as  slot  man  for  un¬ 
common  NYC  news  service.  Elxcellent 
opi>ortunity.  Give  salary  requirement. 
Box  1632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  OPPORTUNITY,  $10,000-$13,000 

Move  up  to  a  growing  national  magazine  dedicated  to  well- 
educated,  high-income  readers.  Unusual  opportunity  awaits 
the  reporter-writer  meeting  these  requirements: 

•  Superior  intellect 

•  Flair  for  researching  and 
writing  lucid,  down-to-earth 
copy  on  business  management, 
financial  planning,  etc. 

•  3-10  Years  of  solid  experience 

Staff  expansion  creates  openings  for  full-time  regional  editors 
in  Zones  3,  4,  5,  6;  capture  a  challenging  job  without  relocat¬ 
ing.  Also  staff  vacancy  in  Zone  2. 

Box  1670,  Editor  &  Publisher 


niUSTRATEDT  Have  ideas  you  can’t 
develop  where  you  are?  Or  are  you 
ready  for  the  top  news  sport  on  a  small 
daily  that  values  hard  news,  prizes 
features?  We’re  seeking  editor  with 
know-how  and  enthusiasm  to  make  our 
paper  sparkle  with  local  news  and  pic¬ 
tures.  New,  modern  plant,  6-man  staff. 
Further  opiiortunity  available  if  you 
prove  yourself.  Above-average  pay  for 
paper  our  size.  Chart  Area  5.  Box  1659. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  skilled, 
exiierienced  reporter.  Ability  to  take 
pictures  helpful.  This  is  a  good  job  in 
an  attractive  area.  We  need  a  man 
with  initiative,  imagination  and  ability 
in  depth  reporting.  Write  or  call  Jos. 
B.  Mosier,  Editor,  Press-Republican, 
Plattsburgh,  N.Y.,  12901. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Expanding  weekly  trade  newspaper  of¬ 
fers  challenging  position.  Agricultural 
background  or  experience  essential.  Job 
demands  newswriting  ability,  facility 
with  heads,  layout,  willingness  to  take 
responsibility.  Starting  salary  in  $8000 
to  $9500  range,  depending  on  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Prefer  family  man.  26-60. 
Write  fully.  Editor,  THE  POUL’TRY- 
MAN,  P.O.  Drawer  A,  Vineland,  N.J., 
08360. 


50.000  DAILY  SUBURBAN  DETROIT 
has  immediate  opening  nightside  sports 
or  general  assignment  for  eager  young 
reporter — 3  or  4  years’  experience — 
who  can  turn  out  fast,  accurate  copy. 
Eldgar  D.  Racine,  Macomb  Daily,  Box 
707,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  48043. 


NEWSMAN  who  can  double  on  desk 
or  beat.  Ultimate  position  on  staff  of 
23  depends  on  where  he  can  do  beet 
work.  College  grad  preferred.  Good  pay 
and  benefits  on  Lower  Lake  Michigan 
daily  of  26,000,  that  puts  heavy 
emphasis  on  local  news  and  picture 
coverage.  Exceptionally  pleasant,  stable 
community.  Box  1636,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  DESK  MAN  with  at  least  two 
years’  experience,  some  on  desk,  for 
progressive  PM  daily  (48-M).  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  young  man  with 
desire  for  desk  work.  Write:  Person¬ 
nel  Dept.,  Times-World  Corp.,  Roa¬ 
noke.  Va.  24010. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  to  handle  1-man  de¬ 
partment  on  small  daily  in  recreation- 
minded  Vermont.  Needed  by  August. 
Send  resume,  salary  needs  to:  Tyler 
Resch,  Managing  ^itor,  Benninf^n 
(Vt.)  Banner. 


CITY  HALL-POUCE-LOCAL  reporter, 
fast-growing  13,600  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Prefer  small  daily  or  weekly  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  full  resume,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to:  J.  E  Johnston.  Managing 
Ed.,  Sentinel.  Centralia,  HI.,  62802. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  for 
large  metropolitan  weekly  newspaper 
in  Zone  6.  Salary  oi>en  for  top  man  to 
cover  wide  variety  of  news  assignments. 
Knowledge  of  copy  editing  and  page 
layout  helpful.  Smd  complete  resume, 
present  salary  and  samples  of  work. 
Write  Box  1695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Ixis  Angeles  Times  has  opening  for  ex- 
l>erienc^  copy  editor.  Must  have  at 
least  5  years’  experience  in  similar 
capacity  on  metropolitan  daily.  Prefer 
applicant  between  25  and  45.  Address 
inquiries  to:  Frank  P.  Haven.  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Times,  Mirror  Sq.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  90053. 


EDITOR  for  old  Southern  morning 
newspaper.  Conservative,  aggressive, 
age  35-45,  good  background,  education, 
experience  basic  consideration.  Will 
have  administrative  responsibilities  of 
news  (lepartment  of  approximately  20 
people  through  managing  editor  ...  a 
capable,  analytical  editorial  writer, 
fearless  when  necessary,  married, 
church  man,  preferably  able  to  speak 
to  audiences,  personable.  This  is  a 
position  of  responsibility  and  demands 
attributes  commensurate  therewith. 
Box  1665,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  &  ADMIN.  ASSISTANT 
to  assist  editor  of  engineering  journal 
in  all  phases  of  publishing  process,  and 
serve  as  secretary  to  editor.  Applicant 
should  bo  of  high  intelligence — have 
excellent  typing  and  short-hand  skills 
— and  an  interest  in  detail  work.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  technical  journalism  and 
graphic  arts  is  desirable  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  ’Ibis  NYC  imsition  offers  a  sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience  and 
liberal  fringe  benefits.  Submit  resuine 
in  confidence  giving  qualifications  in 
detail  to  Box  1707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  twice  weekly. 
Strong  on  news  and  pics.  Attractive 
college  town  In  TVA  area.  Box  1688, 
Editor  &  i’ublisher. 

NinVS  MEN 

Progress  is  creating  some  openings 
for  reporters  and  desk  men  on  this  up 
and  coming  newspaper  in  Tallahassee, 
Hla.  Here  is  an  opixirtunity  to  become 
part  of  a  newspaper  which  is  small 
enough  to  provide  varied  and  inter¬ 
esting  assignments  and  at  the  same 
time  large  enough  to  require  a  high 
level  of  skill  and  ability  on  the  part 
of  its  staff.  Tallahassee  is  a  college 
town  (Florida  State  University)  and 
the  State  Capital.  If  you  have  a  few 
years  of  experience  and  think  you’d  be 
interested  in  the  opportunities  offered 
write,  outlining  your  background  of 
education  and  experience,  to  Malcolm 
Johnson,  Editor,  Tlie  Tallahassee  Demo¬ 
crat,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  32302, 

STIFLED  IN  YOUR 
PRESENT  POSITION? 

Ixwking  for  a  place  to  grow?  If  so,  wo 
may  have  just  the  spot  for  you.  We’re 
a  medium-sized  morning  and  afternoon 
combination  in  Western  Maryland  look¬ 
ing  for  an  alert  young  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  who  has  the  ability  and  drive 
to  advance.  It’s  not  a  “beat”  job,  but 
instead  one  with  new  and  different 
challenges  each  day.  If  you  think  you’d 
1)0  interested  in  locating  with  a  grow¬ 
ing  organization,  then  let  us  hear 
from  you.  Send  complete  resume  along 
with  samples  of  your  work  to:  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  The  Herald-Mail,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Maryland  21740. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Free  Lance 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


Miscellaneous 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  wanted  for  a#:- 
Rressive  morninir  news|>a|)er.  Chart 
Area  2.  Need  mature,  experience*)  man 
on  the  way  up.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability.  Send  resume  on  liack- 
Kround  and  exiierience  to  Box  1674, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  EXPERIH24CED  shirt-sleeve 
news  executive  who  is  lookint;  for  a 
bright  future  and  challenge.  Must  know 
all  phases  of  editorial  department  and 
have  ability  to  irive  direction  to  entire 
news  operation  on  fast-itrowinf;  12,(i00 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Send  complete 
resume.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
1696,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


•  EXTRA  INCOME  • 
Commercial  Car  Journal — the  leading 
publication  in  the  fleet  management 
field,  wants  human  interest,  humor, 
drama,  etc.,  picture  stories  .  .  .  pho¬ 
tos  and  explanation  .  .  .  related  to 
truck,  bus,  fleet  business.  $2.'>  to 
(letiendini;  on  picture.  Write  Georce 
Shanno,  .’>6th  &  Chestnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa.  19139. 


$2  IF  LEW  LITTLE  SYNDICATE  USES 
funny  typo,  double-meaninif  you  mail 
first.  210  Post.  j;915E,  San  Francisco. 

Operator  s-Machinists 

MONOTYPE  KEYBOARD  OPERATOR. 
Nighta.  Joe  Thompson,  Kelley  &  Jami¬ 
son.  Inc.,  605  N.  Parkway.  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

TOP  -  NOTCH  AD  COMPOSITORS. 
Only  competent  men  need  apply.  Call 
Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Tel:  (AC  416)  22S-1010. 


MACHINIST 


Immediate  opening  on  southeastern 
medium-sized  i>aper  for  top-fli|rht  man. 
^cellent  salary,  frinee  l)enefit8  and 
movinir  allowance.  Prefer  non-union 
man.  Reply  (rivinR  age  and  work  ex|>e- 
rience  to  Box  1700.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


-Zip  Code- 


Classification. 


irf;  MEAN  \ 

BUSINESS 

WHAT  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO 
READ  IS  FOR  REAL,  AND  YOUR 
CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME. 

IN  THE  NEXT  18  MONTHS  our  I 
new  format,  and  sales  and  news  cover-  I 
afire  concept  will  write  news{)ai>er  his-  | 
tory.  Our  completely  revolutionary  and  j 
excitinfr  approach  will  re-vitalize,  ex¬ 
pand  and  lead  the  entire  industry  to 
new  heifirhts  of  business  achievement.  • 

ACCOMPUSHING  OITR  GOALS 
will  require  the  best  talent  in  the  busi-  | 
ness.  People  who  thrive  on  challenge, 
have  imagination,  drive.  exi>erience.  i 
and  ability  will  find  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  awaitinir  them  here  in  Texas.  All 
lienehts  offered  includinfi:  stock  and  op¬ 
tions.  Salaries  open. 

IF  YOU  ARE  UNDER-RATED 
and  under-|iaid.  retrardless  of  your  job. 
we  may  have  a  place  for  you  on  our  ' 
team.  Send  full  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ment.  availability  ilate.  etc.  hrst  letter 
to:  Box  1696.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

P.S.  We  need  people  in  all  de-  . 
I>artment8.  Not  a  new  newspaper  but  a  1 
new  excitingr  concept.  | 

- 1 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl-  I 
vania  Newspapers.  For  application  ! 
write:  P.N.P.A..  2717  North  lYont  ' 
Street.  HarrisburR,  Pa.  17110. 

Photctengrarers 

PHOTOKNT.lMtTnU?  PHOTOfill.M’HER  I 
halftone  and  line,  day  shift  3714  hours, 
.■>-«lay  week.  $132.50  per  week.  Union 
or  non-union.  Box  16M,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OFFSET  PRINTING  SHOP,  Oolor.vdi 
area,  needs  bright  younR  man.  marr  ad 
willing  to  move.  Need  to  be  experieniv4 
on  KORD  Heidlebent  and  (^ief  li 
Knowledge  of  paste-up,  stripping  'in4 
some  camera.  Elxcellent  workinit  con¬ 
ditions.  Permanent.  5-day  week.  ‘^n( 
resume  first  letter.  Box  1605,  Eldib.r  4 
Publisher. 


ROUTER  PROOraR  who  can  assist 
with  Dow  Etchinsr.  Nifrht  shift,  371,4 
hours,  5-day  week.  $136.50  i>er  week. 
Union  or  non-union.  Box  1682,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

Photography 


MORNING  DAILY  that  emphasizes  off¬ 
beat,  small-camera,  available  light  pho¬ 
tography  needs  a  young  man  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  experience  but  with  enough 
clippings  or  contact  sheets  to  show 
that  he  has  imagination  and  technical 
comi>etence.  Mid-South  mountain  re¬ 
gion.  no  prejudice  against  Yankees. 
Box  1600,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  and  darkroom  proc¬ 
essor.  Should  be  familiar  with  Fair- 
child.  Morning  News.  P.O.  Box  1660, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


RETAIL  STORE 
COPY  LAYOUT 
SPECIALIST 

If  you  have  better  than  av¬ 
erage  copy  and  layout  abil¬ 
ity,  and  are  used  to  meet¬ 
ing  deadlines,  apply  for  this 
opportunity.  No  original 
art.  Copy  and  layout  utiliz¬ 
ing  mat  services  for  all 
kinds  of  store  ads.  Chain 
store  experience  excellent. 
Permanent  position.  Excel¬ 
lent  employe  benefits.  Ap¬ 
ply  in  person  or  send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McCLATCHY 
NEWSPAPERS 
2  I  st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  California 


COPYWRITER 

who  can  i>ro<luce  sales  argu¬ 
ments  and  presentations  from 
page  letters  to  slide  presenta¬ 
tions  can  find  a  home  on  promo¬ 
tion  staff  of  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  Imaginative  ability  to 
interpret  statistics  essential. 
Write  Barry  Urdang,  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager 


Public  Relations 

PR  STAFF  WRITER— newsman  wit) 
five  years*  experience.  Do  both  straigh 
news  and  features  in  preparation  of 
material  for  internal  and  external  pub 
lications;  help  with  features.  Layou 
and  photography  helpful.  Medium-sizei 
steel  company  in  ^ne  2.  Box  1610, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  to  head  PR  de 
partment  for  military  school  in  CJian 
Area  8.  Newspaper  experience  desira¬ 
ble.  Box  1660,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
above-average  printer-compositor.  Shop 
maintenance — first-class  backshop  5-M 
weekly.  Insurance,  paid  vacation,  40- 
hr.  week.  Send  cranplete  resume  to: 
Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Pike  County  News. 
Pikeville,  Ky.,  41501. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT. 
Facile  writer  with  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Major  phonograpl 
record  company.  Good  starting  salary, 
liberal  fringe  benefits.  Send  resumi 
and  salary  requirement  to  Box  1686 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


=  To  Run: 


Till  Forbidden  = 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— EJx- 
cellent  opportunity  for  man  with  ini¬ 
tiative,  ability  to  direct  personnel  and 
move  flow  of  news  copy  on  time.  Must 
have  "know  how”  of  TTS  operation. 
Medium  size  morning  newspaper.  Send 
complete  resume  in  first  letter.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  1660,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  newspaper 
job  shop.  Proficient  operator,  pressman 
or  compositor  willing  to  learn  others. 
Open  shop — union  scale  -+-  overtime. 
The  Weekly  C^l,  Dunellen,  N.J., 
08812. 


g  Mail  to*  M  '"TAKE  CHARoiy’  gess’e^ial  foreman 

s'  ,  g  fast-growing  76,000  daily,  Area  9.  In- 

I  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  .  8S0  TkM  A«m.«  .  New  York.  New  York  10022  |  P^uctiln.  Xonnll\nd™new 

=  =  processes.  FHiIl  resume,  please.  Box 

rjfffilllllllllHIlUllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllim^^^^  1685,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  •  BSD  Tklrd  Avouoo  •  Now  York,  Now  York  10022 


S.ALESifAN  OP  PRIN’nNO  EQUIPMENT- 
Upi>er  Midwest  firm  representing  thi 
finest  Graphic  Arts  equipment  ne^ 
traveling  representative.  Compensatioi 
open  dependent  on  experience.  New» 
paper  printing  and  publishing  back¬ 
ground  necessary.  Selling  experience 
very  helpful.  Our  employees  know 
about  this  opening.  All  replies  will  be 
held  confidential.  Write  Box  1668 
EJditor  &  Publisher. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO  43138 
Linotype-Intertype  Instruction 
FVee  Information 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  8,  196J<S, 


Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

Kr;v/?PAPER-WIRE  SERVICE  back- 
fr^-un<l,  MA  Journalism;  seeks  junior 
or  collexe  teachinK  post.  Box 
1628,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


VS  !N  JOURNALISM,  30,  professional 
cTperience,  seeks  teachinK  iiosition, 
^terably  beKinninK  June  and  with 
•pportunity  for  Ph.D.  Box  1679,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Adminislratire 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Ibcnert  on  sales  increase,  cost  control, 
frcxluct  improvement,  contract  neKOtia- 
tion  and  application.  Exi>erienc^  all 
cepnrtments.  LonK  record  of  profit  in- 
erensee.  In  mid-40’s.  Available  riKht 
tow.  Box  1666,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


LOOKING  FOR  MB? 

A  man  to  take  over  operation  of  a 
veekly  publication  and  make  it  hum 
vith  new  ideas  and  increased  ad  and 
arculation  sales.  Now  employed  and 
tart  owner  of  popular  weekly  in  Zone 
3.  I  have  11  years’  experience  in  ad 
ades,  layout,  make-up  and  manaae- 
nant  on  daily  and  weekly  papers,  ^x 
1668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VR.  PUBLISHES?,  are  you  thinking 
•bout  a  successor?  Successful  weekly 
[ublisher  for  five  years,  in  SO’s,  J- 
grad,  married,  seeks  life-time  “roots” 
vith  daily.  Sincere,  quiet  personality; 
fnest  of  references ;  civic-minded;  lib- 
wal,  middie-of-road  philosophies.  Much 
experience,  but  with  flexible  attitudes. 
Villing  to  work  and  learn  with  guid- 
ince  towards  succession  and  owner- 
ihip.  Desire  and  consider  it  necessary 
to  build  a  sincere,  honest  relationship 
▼ith  mutual  respect.  Have  investment 
•apital.  Hasty  decisions  not  necessary. 
Sverything  confidential.  Would  ar¬ 
range  preliminary  meeting  with  third 
►arty  if  to  your  advantage.  Now  in 
lone  5,  Blast.  Box  1672,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGEIR 
Villing  to  prove  ability  as  assistant  to 
lublisher  or  general  manager.  Metro 
rompetitive  experience.  Good  appear- 
ince — community  leader.  Elxcellent  ref- 
irences.  Available  nowl  Age  49.  Sal- 
try  range  {16,000  to  $26,000.  P.O.  Box 
'70,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30301. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  Pro¬ 
notion  Manager.  Strong  promoter; 
ible  organizer;  top  administrator, 
familiar  with  "Little  Merchant  Plan” 
md  ABC.  Box  1696,  Editor  &  Pub- 
isher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  11  years’ 
experience.  Leader  on  promotion,  9 
lears  same  paper;  presently  field  su- 
tervisor  36,000  circulation.  Age  32. 
leek  CM  spot  on  30-75M  class.  Box 
1043,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEIR.  college 
rraduate.  fully  exiwrieneed.  Seeks  op- 
lortunity  as  manager  in  30-70M  class, 
tox  1617,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


iMRESSIVB  CIRCULATION.  Adver- 
Ssing  and  Promotion  man  seeks  circu- 
ation  or  combination  offer  on  daily. 
Vill  consider  pay  based  on  results 
•niy.  Box  1671,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


$20,000  CAM  AVAILABLE 
jiave  reached  top  here.  Ready  for  the 
I  "  o"****'  ®°*1***  graduate,  fam- 

■  y.  Sixteen  years’  experience  display 
md  classified.  Imaginative,  creative 
wmmistrator.  Box  1643,  Editor  & 
lublisher. 


I  Display  Advertising  | 

I  AVAILABLE  NOWl  TOP  AD  MAN  I  j 
'■  Consistent  goo<l  pro<lucer--\vill  get  re- 
'  suits.  (AC  702)  359-0373.  or  wire: 

I  Royal  Anderson.  183.6  Brunetti  Way, 

I  Sparks,  Nevwla  89431. 

COMPETENT,  EFTinEaCT  advertis- 
j  ing  sales  manager.  Achievement  record. 
Extensive  14-year  10M-70M  daily  back¬ 
ground.  Seeks  similar  management  re¬ 
sponsibilities  Aren  8,  9.  J-School,  age 
42,  married.  Available  2-3  weeks.  3839 
Brockton  Ave.,  Riverside,  California. 


I  NATIONAL  OR  RETAIL  MANAGER 
or  administrative:  or  consiiler  rep  firm. 

I  Now  Promotion  Supervisor  large  mid¬ 
west  coriioration.  Eleven  years  in¬ 
cludes  metro  daily  national,  small  daily 
and  weekly  retail.  E'amily,  36,  college. 
$13,000.  Box  1691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 


SPORTS  WRITEHl-PHOTOGRAPHER 
available  in  June.  Some  daily  exi>eri- 
I  ence;  seeks  sports,  some  general  as- 
I  signment.  Indiana  or  Ohio  daily  news- 
I  paper.  Box  1633,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


25- YEAR  VETTEJRAN  desires  sports  or 
wire,  10-20M,  back  in  midwest.  Write 
Box  1693,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


I  BEGINNER,  June  grad — some  Journal- 
I  ism,  limited  experience — seeks  job  on 
I  small  to  medium-size  daily  or  weekly. 

Richard  Rossi,  2308  Crotona  Ave., 
i  Bronx.  N.  Y.  104.58. 


ENERGETIC,  EXPERIENCED 
Photographer-Reporter  seeks  hard,  fast 
work  with  advancement  opportunity. 
June  grad,  B.S.  photo-journalism,  Bos¬ 
ton  U.  Box  1657,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


FINE  FEATURE  WRITER  -  COLUMNIST 
with  solid  copy  editing,  supplement  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  writing  or  writing-edit¬ 
ing  spot.  Reasonable.  Box  1654,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


INTERPRETIVE  WRITER  can  pro¬ 
duce  reader-impact  material  in  lively 
copy  even  when  hard  news  is  thin. 
Seeks  heavy  writing  spot  (article  se¬ 
ries,  edit  page.  Sunday  mag.,  etc.) 
large  daily.  Zones  3-4.  Awards;  re¬ 
printed;  reliability  proven;  top  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1649,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ItEPORTER  with  2i/4  years’  daily  and 
Sunday  only  newspaper  experience  — 
employed  by  a  107,000  circulation  mid¬ 
west  paper — seeks  relocation  in  south¬ 
west  or  far  west.  J-grad,  age  31.  Lay¬ 
out,  bureau,  camera  experience.  Ernest  I 
C.  Heltsley,  439-A  South  Benninghof 
Ave.,  Evansville,  Indiana  47714. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR,  30,  daily  expe- 
rience,  seeking  daily  desk/reporting  po¬ 
sition.  College  graduate,  single.  Will 
j  relocate.  Box  1661,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Top-flight  N.Y.  Editor  would  write 
editorials,  articles  on  foreign  affairs — 
other  topics.  Box  1706,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I’D  RATTIER  SWITCH 
than  fight.  Versatile,  offset-oriented 
editor,  "rwo  hot-to-cold  changes  under 
my  belt.  Salary  negotiable — all  advice 
free.  Box  1678,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  WITH  FUTURE  for  experienced 
Kansan  newsman  ready  to  settle 
down.  Assistant  editor,  wire,  page 
makeup,  edit  local  news.  etc.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Age  29,  married  with  family.  D. 
W.  Knepper,  2110  W.  29tt  St.,  Great 
Bend,  Kansas  67530.  (Ph.  GL  3-9273) 


NAVAL  FLIGHT  OFFICE3R.  27.  ready 
this  July  to  resume  life’s  work  in 
journalism  as  middlewest  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  Journalism  degree. 
E'amily.  Photo  and  school  pubs  work. 
Can  melt  technology’s  cold  beauty; 
logically  chill  the  amorous  heart  of 
the  arts.  An  experience*!  tyro  trained 
and  ready  to  fight  the  good  fight.  Box 
1697,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  | 

NEWS-EDITORIAL  MAJOR  intereste*! 
in  general  assignment  re|M>rting,  so¬ 
ciety  news  on  middle-sized  daily  or 
large  weekly,  '/.one  5,  girl  reporter,  j 
Juily  Geary.  2900  Forest  Ave..  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  50311.  j 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE  seeks  new  op|K>r-  ' 
tunity.  Now  managing  editor  30,000 
circulation  daily.  Sixteen  years'  e<li-  | 
torial  ex|>erience ;  some  knowle<lge  lul-  ' 
vertising,  mechanical,  circulation.  Age 
38,  family.  Box  1666,  Exlitor  &  Pul^ 
Usher. 

NEWSMAN  four  years’  metropolitan  , 
experience.  1  year  in  Asia — A.B..  M.A.,  ! 
international  relations  -  seeks  stringer  . 
or  full-time  assignment  in  South  East  i 
Asia.  Leaving  for  Hong  Kong  in  June.  I 
Box  1702,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  I 


NEWSMAN,  28.  with  varie<l  experi-  ; 
I  ence,  seeks  job  on  daily  or  weekly. 

I  Will  relocate.  Not  afraid  of  work.  Box 
I  1699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POLITICAL  REFUGEE? 

NOT  QUITE.  BUT  ...  , 

Canadian  editor-photographer  planning  | 
to  move  family  to  the  U..''.  Strong  j 
opinion  ns  to  which  way  the  world 
I  is  turning  and  am  sup|H>rter  of  U.S.  ! 
ideals.  Good  layout  man  and  sharp'! 
editor.  Would  like  to  locate  in  Zone  I 
3  or  4.  Box  1676,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


REPORTER-COPY  EDITOR.  28.  three 
years  on  (luality  big-city  daily,  seeks 
s|)Ot  on  interesting  magazine  anywhere  1 
or  other  quality  newspaper  either  j 
roast.  Strong  on  features —experience*!  | 
makeup,  photography:  B.A.  journal¬ 
ism.  Ixwable  Celtic  disposition.  Box  I 

1673,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

.SCIEINCE  WRITER.  30.  seeks  full-  1 

time  metro  iK>sition.  Six  years’  exi>eri-  ^ 
**nce.  including  wire  service.  Engineer- 
ing-English  background,  Columbia  J-  ' 
School  fellowship.  Available  June.  Box 
1687,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


.SPORTS-NEWS-FEATURE  WRITER 
Assistant  sports  editor,  sports  colum¬ 
nist  and  editorial  page  columnist  for 
80,000  circulation  daily  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  immediately  in  California  or 
Chicago  area  with  a  large  metropolitan 
daily.  Box  1677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEIXAS  SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR. 
J-Grad,  experience*! ,  married — military 
service  completed — seeks  |)Ost  on  small 
to  medium-sized  p.m.  daily.  Prefer 
Zones  4.  3  and  1.  Resume  on  request. 
Available  May  15.  Box  1667,  Exlitor  & 
Publisher. 


WELL-VEIRSEID  Sports  Writer  Eklitor 
(29)  weeks  spot  in  ETorida.  Award- 
proven  ability;  top  references/char- 
acter.  Family  man.  Specialize  large 
paper  or  direct  medium.  Prefer  p.m. 
Reply  Box  1689,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEa^’S  EDITOR  WITH  FI,AIR.  15 
years’  experience,  seeks  creative  post 
on  daily  in  Zone  9  or  8.  Box  1669,  Eldi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies  | 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^i 

National  clearing  house  for  competent  I 
personnel  coast  to  roast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  i 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Free  Lance 


NEW  YORK  REPORTER  seeks  World’s 
EViir  assignments.  Human  interest  and 
general  features.  Terry.  211-66  23rd 
Ave.,  Bayside.  New  York  11360. 


WASHINGTON  “STRINGER”  JOB 

sought  by  government-p.r.  man.  Know 
government  agencies- White  House-Capi- 
tol  Hill  thoroughly.  G*xmI  reporter.  Six¬ 
teen  years’  news  experience  includes 
top  weekly  magazine  and  p.r.  for  top 
industrial  firm.  Listed  in  “Who’s 
Who.” 

RESUME  ON  REQUEST 
Box  1694,  Elditor  &  Publisher  I 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  8,  1965 


Free  Lance 

FURNISHINGS,  APPLIANCES  and 
decorating.  Employed  editor  on  large 
consumer  magazine  wants  assignments; 
features,  releases,  news  stories,  etc. 
Have  solid  research  and  writing  l>ack- 
ground.  Box  1703,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


IXINDON-BASED  WRITER,  experi¬ 
ence*!  in  loth  magazine  and  free  lance 
writing,  seeks  assignments.  Box  1692, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  E’REE  LANCER? 

We  have  professionals  in  ad  ropy,  art, 
articles,  looks,  copy  e<liting.  graphic 
arts,  layout,  photography,  pix  story, 
research,  promotion,  siteeches,  foreign. 

“All  phases  of  communications" 
HEADLINE  PER.SONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Operator  s-Machinists 

TTS  OPERATOR.  California  area. 
Heavy  ex|>erience — fast  and  accurate. 
Box  1705,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

SXHHIAY 

MAGAZINE 

FEATURE 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

languishing  in  industrial  “nuts  &  lolls” 
photo  department,  seeks  staff  position 
on  any  size  paper  or  magazine,  was 
previously  a  photojournalist,  associated 
with  agency,  whose  photo  features 
were  publish^  by  a  large  number  ot 
metro  Sunday  papers.  Ideas  originated 
with  me.  Samples  on  request.  Box  1604, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEX3B  PHOTOGRAPHY  position 
desired.  B.S.  Journalism;  M.S.  Audio¬ 
visual.  Weekly,  small  daily,  200,000 
metropolitan  newspaper  experience.  Box 
1638,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Printers 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  news¬ 
paper  pressman  wishes  foreman’s  iiosi¬ 
tion.  Presently  locntetl  16  years  as  su¬ 
perintendent  over  four-color  work  and 
offset.  Box  1683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

”HE  GETS  THE  JOB  DONE” 

Present  assignment  completed  in  spite 
of  low  pay  and  opposition  of  prime 
donnas,  but  GM  agrees  “He  gets  the 
job  donel”  Available  immediate  relo¬ 
cation  where  complete  knowledge  of 
newspaper  production  is  rewarded  by 
good  pay  and  proper  backing  by  GM. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  1626,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  YOUNG  (33)  Production 
Manager,  experienced  in  press,  stereo, 
dispatch  and  control  systems  and  com¬ 
posing  room  procedures,  desires  loca¬ 
tion  in  progressive  newspaper.  Family 
man,  non-drinker,  cost-cutter.  Rve 
years’  college  (3  Bus.  Admin,  2  Engr.), 
Sixteen  years’  experience  in  newspa¬ 
pers  of  60-M  class.  Prefer  non-union. 
Have  proven  ability.  Highest  recom¬ 
mendations.  Will  consider  buying  into 
small  newspaper,  or  production  of 
same.  Write  for  complete  resume  and 
photo.  Available  immediately.  Box  1679, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING.  BINDING  AND 
DISTRIBUTION  MANAGEMENT 
Five  years’  management  and  9  years’ 
industrial  engineering  to  the  graphic 
arts.  Presently  assistant  plant  super¬ 
intendent  to  large  magazine  firm.  Col¬ 
lege  and  graduate  work  industrial  man¬ 
agement.  Box  1701.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

WRITER-EDITOR.  25.  BA.  family; 
newspaper,  PR  publications  experience. 
Seeks  college  news  or  sports  position, 
or  post  in  professional  sports.  Box 
1698,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  Dominican  Republic 


The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  a  long  and  unques¬ 
tioned  history  of  fighting  totali¬ 
tarianism  in  this  hemisphere.  It 
has  held  its  General  Assembly 
meetings,  or  those  of  its  board 
of  directors,  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  Americas  and 
its  influence  has  been  exerted 
for  the  presentation  of  free¬ 
doms  throughout  North,  Central 
and  South  America. 

Many  of  its  meetings  have 
been  stormy  —  like  the  Peron- 
istas  with  .45s  obvious  under 
their  jackets  who  tried  to  take 
over  tlie  meeting  in  Montevideo, 
Urugfuay;  the  man  who  used  a 
copy  of  the  “Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press” 
to  beat  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  head  because  it 
contained  a  scathing  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  his  government  at  a 
meeting  in  Mexico  City  in  1953. 

lAPA  has  been  instrumental 
in  turning  the  spotlight  of  hemi¬ 
sphere  and  world  opinion  on  the 
dictators  of  South  and  Central 
America  and,  in  our  opinion, 
there  has  been  some  definite 
relationship  of  cause  and  effect 
between  that  opposition  and  the 
demise  of  dictators  such  as 
Peron  of  Argentina,  Rojas  Pin- 
illa  of  Colombia,  Somoza  of  Nic¬ 
aragua,  Paz  Estenssoro  of  Bo¬ 
livia,  and  Trujillo  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic. 

In  other  events,  although 
there  was  no  history  of  cause 
and  effect,  one  could  write  a 
book  about  the  things  that  hap¬ 
pened  during  or  just  following 
lAPA  meetings: 

A  meeting  in  Guatemala  was 
held  at  the  time  President  Cas¬ 
tillo  Armas  was  being  pro¬ 
claimed  as  having  saved  that 
country  from  Communism  —  he 
was  assassinated  within  the 
year;  the  meeting  in  Havana 
was  held  when  Batista’s  police- 
power  and  fire-power  was  much 
in  evidence  but  turned  out  to  be 
ineffective  against  several  Cas¬ 
tro-type  assassinations  in  the 
city  —  and  a  year  later  Castro 
took  over  the  country;  A  ses¬ 
sion  in  Santiago,  Chile,  was  held 
amid  speculation  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  Communist  influence  in  that 
country  —  and  a  year  later  the 
leftists  were  defeated  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  which  many  people  con¬ 
ceded  they  had  “in  tte  bag”;  It 
was  during  that  meeting  in 
Chile  that  the  “Bay  of  Pigs” 
fiasco  took  place  in  Cuba;  And 
it  was  a  year  later  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  was  assassinated 
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in  Dallas  after  having  spoken  to 
lAPA  in  Miami  four  days  be¬ 
fore;  This  was  followed  by  a 
meeting  in  Santo  Domingo  in 
March,  1964,  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  symbolic  of  the 
lAPA’s  opposition  to  the  assas¬ 
sinated  Trujillo  and  in  support 
of  the  reborn  free  press  there 
—  and  about  a  year  later  that 
country  is  in  turmoil. 

«  «  « 

The  I A  PA  board  of  directors 
meeting  in  Santo  Domingo  was 
almost  a  home-coming.  The  or¬ 
ganization  had  been  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  restoring  the  newspaper, 
El  Caribe,  to  its  owner  —  Ger¬ 
man  Omes  —  after  the  Trujillo 
government  had  usurped  it.  (In¬ 
cidentally,  it  was  Ornes  who 
used  the  Free  Press  Report  as 
a  weapon,  later  became  disen¬ 
chanted  with  Trujillo  and  went 
into  exile  in  the  U.  S.)  There 
was  complete  freedom  of  the 
press  —  there  seemed  to  be  com¬ 
plete  civilian  freedom  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  show  of  militarj’ 
force  or  strength.  The  lAPA 
delegates  toured  the  country¬ 
side  at  will  without  noticing  ex¬ 
traordinary  police  activities  — 
they  were  entertained  lavishly 
by  the  newspaper  proprietors 
and  the  government. 

The  members  of  the  civilian 
triumvirate  headed  by  Donald 
Reid  Cabral  (call  me  “Donnie”) 
attended  practically  all  of  the 
social  functions  informally.  He 
entertained  at  the  government 
palace  and  at  his  home  and  there 
was  never  any  display  of  police 
protection. 

On  numerous  occasions  Don¬ 
ald  Reid  repeated  his  intention 
to  maintain  a  free  press  in  that 
country,  which  Avas  what  the 
lAPA  members  wanted  to  hear. 
And,  he  apparently  lived  up  to 
that  promise  until  the  revolt 
two  weeks  ago. 

Privately,  “Donnie”  admitted 
the  country  was  in  a  “tinder 
box”  situation  because  of  the 
poor  economic  situation.  All  he 
wanted  was  enough  time  to  solve 
the  lack  of  water  problem,  im¬ 
prove  agricultural  output,  at¬ 
tract  some  outside  industry.  Un¬ 
like  most  of  the  Caribbean  area, 
tourism  was  non-existent  —  even 
the  cruise  boats  had  stopped 
visiting  there  —  many  of  the 
so-called  resort  hotels  had  to  be 
refurbished.  On  top  of  that,  it 
was  evident^  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  w'as  one  of  Castro’s  prime 
targets. 

But  time  ran  out.  There  is 


complete  turmoil. 

There  haven’t  been  any  news¬ 
papers  published  in  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  in  two  weeks,  to  the  best 
of  our  information.  The  plant  of 
Prensa  Libre,  published  by  Bo¬ 
nilla  Aybar,  has  been  burned. 
German  Omes,  publisher  of  El 
Caribe,  has  been  in  this  country 
with  his  wife  since  before  the 
revolt  started  but  his  paper  has 
been  shut  down.  There  has  been 
no  word  of  Carlos  Alberto  Ri- 
cart  and  his  newspaper,  Listin 
Diario. 

*  *  * 

Among  the  untold  .stories  of 
that  lAPA  meeting  in  March, 
1964,  is  the  “Case  of  the  Miss¬ 
ing  Medals.”  Soon  after  arrival 
in  Santo  Domingo,  a  dozen  of 
the  officers  and  directors  who 
had  labored  longest  in  the  lAPA 
vineyard  were  informed  that 
they  would  be  decorated  by  the 
government. 

There  was  an  appropriate 
ceremony  at  the  Presidential 
Palace  at  which  the  President 
of  the  Triumvirate,  Donald  Reid, 
presented  the  country’s  highest 
civilian  honor,  “The  Order  of 
Merit  of  Duarte,  Sanchez  and 
Mella,”  to  the  individuals  for 
their  “services  to  humanity.” 
The  citation  was  named  after  the 
three  founders  of  the  republic. 
Each  recipient  was  given  an  im¬ 
pressive  citation  signed  by  the 
president.  The  medals,  they  were 
told,  would  come  later. 

There  vras  an  appropriate  de¬ 
lay  and  word  was  received  that 
the  medals  would  be  presented 
during  the  lAPA  general  as¬ 
sembly  in  Mexico  City  last  Octo¬ 
ber.  When  they  didn’t  materi¬ 
alize  it  was  announced  they 
would  be  presented  in  New  York 
later.  That  date  was  cancelled 
because  it  conflicted  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  in  Mexico  at  which  Domini¬ 
can  officials  had  to  be  present. 
The  time  was  set  for  presenta¬ 
tion  at  the  lAPA  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  in  Jamaica 
last  March.  This  also  was  can¬ 
celled  —  the  advisory  said  that 
the  man  who  was  making  the 
medals  in  Miami  had  shot  his 
wife,  was  in  jail  and  the  shop 
was  closed  down. 

Along  with  a  lot  of  other 
things  the  revolt  in  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  seems  to  have  written 
“finis”  to  the  saga  of  the  medals. 
• 

Patent  Broadened 

Cleveland 

A  new  patent  has  been  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  Patent  Office  cover¬ 
ing  the  plastic  motor  route  tubes 
marketed  by  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  under  the 
trade  name  of  Permatube.  The 
new  patent  incorporates  novel 
features  in  addition  to  those  in 
a  patent  issued  three  years  ago. 


Booby  Trap 
Kills  Melvin 
Streakley 

Houston,  Tex. 

Tragic  mistake?  Act  of  fanati¬ 
cism  or  mental  illness?  What¬ 
ever  the  answer — Melvin  Leon 
Streakley,  religious  news  editor 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle  and 
father  of  five  children,  died  May 
1  as  the  result  of  a  bullet  wound  ^ 
in  the  chest. 

The  Texas  newsman  fell  vic¬ 
tim  to  what  a  police  officer  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “diabolical  mechan¬ 
ism  of  death.”  The  officer  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  contraption  rigged 
in  Mr.  Streakley’s  car.  A  pistol, 
taped  to  the  steering  column 
and  fired  when  the  newsman  de¬ 
pressed  the  clutch  which  was 
linked  by  a  wire  to  the  trigger, 
formed  the  lethal  booby  trap. 

No  Enemies 

The  newsman  staggered  from 
the  car  and  dropped  dead  on 
the  sidewalk  near  the  Chronicle 
building  where  he  had  been 
working  late  that  night  super¬ 
vising  the  makeup  of  a  church 
section  for  the  Sunday  edition.  ^ 

Chronicle  employes  described 
Mr.  Streakley  as  quiet  and  con¬ 
scientious  and  said  he  had  no 
enemies  as  far  as  they  knew. 

Active  in  the  Baptist  church, 
Mr.  Streakley  began  teaching 
Sunday  school  at  16.  He  was 
bom  in  Godley,  Tex.,  and  at¬ 
tended  Texas  Christian  and  Bay¬ 
lor  Universities.  He  served  as 
editor  of  the  Irving  (Tex.) 
News  and  the  Pasadena  (Tex.) 
Citizen  before  joining  the  Chron¬ 
icle  in  1961. 

Police  said  they  were  told  by 
a  person  of  seeing  a  young  man 
tampering  with  the  reporter’s 
car  a  short  time  before  he  was 
killed.  They  were  also  told  of 
what  they  termed  a  “crank  let¬ 
ter”  addressed  to  Mr.  Streakley  ( 
and  17  other  persons  which  im¬ 
plied  a  threat  of  death  to  per¬ 
sons  who  believe  in  racial  in¬ 
tegration. 

$85,000  in  Insurance 

Investigrators  also  are  prob¬ 
ing  the  possibility  that  Mr. 
Streakley  was  the  victim  of  a 
trap  intended  for  another  per¬ 
son.  Police  said  Mr.  Streakley 
carried  $85,000  in  insurance,  of 
which  $20,000  was  carried  un¬ 
der  the  Chronicle’s  co-operating 
plan. 

Mrs.  Streakley  said  she  and 
her  husband  had  been  to  an 
anniversary  party  before  he 
went  on  to  the  office. 
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The  STAR  AUTOCOMP  is  programmed  for  any 
five  text  faces,  either  unit  count  or  non-unit.  With 
its  “memorized”  rules  of  hyphenation,  97%  accuracy 
is  attainable.  Because  its  components  are  solid- 
state  electronics,  no  special  provisions  are  required 
for  electrical  connections,  heat  or  humidity  control. 

While  the  AUTOCOMP’S  primary  purpose  is  the 


high-speed  production  of  justified  tape,  it  can  be 
augmented  with  secondary  programs  for  control 
functions  in  other  departments.  Composing  room 
and  business  office  programs  are  then  alternated 
quickly  from  one  operation  to  the  other.  Write  for 
the  STAR  AUTOCOMP  color  brochure,  and  start 
planning  tomorrow’s  composing  room  today. 


•  *CONTROL  DATA  8080  SYSTEM  > 


OTHER  STAR  PRODUCTS  INCLUDE  THE  bE  LECT  ROM  AT  IC  QUAODER  IMPROVED  PARTS  AND  THE  VBELT  MOTOR  DRIVE 


*  OiviSiON  or  rowsmc  G  B>^TON  < 

CHICACO  •  DENVER  •  KANSAS  CiTT  MO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  MONTRrAI 


P'inted  in  USA. 
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Six  of  Seven  Firsts 


Award-winning  editor,  Walter  R.  Humphrey,  foreground,  and  five  award-winning  staffer^' 
From  left:  Jack  Moseley,  Stephen  Brown,  Gene  Gordon,  Jim  Mosley,  and  Jim  Browdet 


In  the  Texas  Gridiron  Club’s  annual  (Sigma  Delta  Chi) 
competition,  newspapermen  on  Fort  Worth’s  three  daily 
newspapers  are  rated  for  excellence  in  seven  categories. 
Out-of-state  experts  do  the  judging. 

This  year  The  Fort  Worth  Press  captured  six  out  of 
the  seven  first  places  in  the  newspaper  awards.  Press 
winners  were : 

JACK  MOSELEY,  in  spot  news,  on  the  General  Walker 
libel  trial. 

STEPHEN  BROWN,  in  features,  on  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency. 


WALTER  R.  HUMPHREY,  editor  of  The  Press,  in  edi 
torials,  on  civic  goals  for  Fort  Worth. 

GENE  GORDON,  in  news  photos,  for  a  picture  of 
blind  man  at  his  burned-out  house. 

JIM  MOSLEY,  in  sports  photos,  for  a  rodeo  bulldo 
ging  picture.  | 

JIM  BROWDER,  in  sports  stories,  for  a  series  on  thr 
late  Francis  Schmidt,  football  coach  at  Texas  Christian 
University. 

Accomplishment  in  such  a  variety  of  categories  i 
typical  of  the  high  standards  of  reporting  and  editing  af 
The  Fort  Worth  Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 


CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


CLEVELAND  PRESS 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 
•  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
»  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


•  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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